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CHAPTER I 


Geographical Data from Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature 

ISTBODTJCTION 
I. Scope of the subject — 

The title of the paper is perhaps sufficiently 
explanatory to give the readers an idea of the subject 
•with which it deals. In my book — Geography of 
Early Buddhism — recently published, ^ I have attemp- 
ted to present a geographical picture of ancient India 
as can be drawn from Pah texts. Here, however, my 
attempt has been to follow up the same subject of 
investigation drawing materials from Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. It is thus practically a supplement 
to my work just referred to. 

Texts or narratives of a purely historical or geo- 
graphical nature are very rare m the literature of the 
northern and southern Buddhists and whatever geo- 
graphical information can be gathered are mainly 
incidental. The items, therefore, that go to build up 
the ancient geography of India are naturally scattered 
amid a mass of other subjects, and can hardly present 

.^Eegas Paul, Tresch, TrCbcer & Co., Ltd., 86 Great Bussell 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 1982. Price Be. 2. 90 pp. with a mop. 
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a general view. These items of geographical and topo- 
graphical information require, therefore, to be very 
carefully examined and assembled together from a 
variety of sources— literary, epigraphic, monumental 
and traditional — before we can present a complete 
geographical picture of Buddhist India. 

II. Sources : their nature and value — Of literary 
sources for a systematic exposition of geography of 
Buddhism, Pali literature, is undoubtedly the most 
important, for ‘the localities mentioned in the Pali 
writings (even in the Jatakas) belong for the most part 
to the real world ; the cities of fiction, so abundant in 
Sanskrit literature appear but little, if at all.’* Prom 
a time when Indian history emerges from confusion 
and uncertainties of semi-historical legends and tradi- 
tions to a more definite historical plane, that is from 
about the time of the Buddha to about the time of 
Asoka the Great, the literature of the early Buddhists 
is certainly the main, if not the only, source of the 
historical and geographical information of ancient 
India, supplemented, however, by Jain and Brahmani- 
cal sources here and there. Even for later periods 
when epigraphical and archaeological sources are 
abundant, and literary sources are mainly Brahmanical 
or are derived from foreign treatises such as those of 
Greek geographers and Chinese travellers, the impor- 
tance of geographical information as supplied by Pali 
texts is considerable. Bnt it cannot be said in the 
same manner of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as they 
are later in date and therefore their value is less 


* Prof. F. W. Thomas in his Foreword to luy “Geography of 
Early Buddhism”. 
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than that of the Pali texts, most of which are maeh 
earlier in date. Moreover, the information contained 
in the Pali texts of coantries and places, cities and 
villages, rivers and lakes, hills and mountains, parks 
and forests, are more exhaustive and elaborate than 
that available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts which 
are later in date. The limited chips of information 
available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts are almost 
irritating in their repetitions, as, for example, in the 
Mahavastu, or As'okavadana, or Bodhisattvavadfina 
Kalpalata, or Lalitavistara, or Avadanasataka. Cities 
of fiction which are no part of the real world are 
abundant in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Countries 
like Batnadvipa and Kha^didTpa (BodhisattvavadOna 
Kalpalata), cities like Yandhumatl and Pupyavatl, and 
mountains like Tria'ahkn and DhQmanetra are often 
mentioned. They admit hardly of any identification^ 
and help only to add to the legendary element 
prevading most of the accounts of these Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. These Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts, otherwise very important from religious and 
philosophical points of view, contain hardly any con- 
temporary evidence of a historical or geographical 
character. Geographically or historically they speak 
of remote times ; and these remote times are but the 
years and centuries of early Buddhism which is almost 
practically covered by the Pali texts. The Mahavastu- 
avadana, an important Sanskrit Buddhist text, speaks 
mostly of the life of the Buddha in bis former and 
present existences ; the Lalitavistara and the Buddba- 
carita Kavya also refer to the life of the Buddha. The 
Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata gives a number of stories 
relating to former existences of the Buddha, while the 
As'okavadana speaks of Aso'ka and his times. They 
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may differ here a little and there a bit more, bnt geo- 
graphically and historically speaking they hardly do so 
on any essential point. It seems that very few 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts are important from our stand- 
point but they have a great corroborative value, and 
should have thus their share of importance. It is 
very often that they bear out the evidences of the 
earlier Pali texts and help to solve the riddles and 
clear the obscure points presented by them. In several 
cases, though they are not many, they introduce us to 
new and independent chips of information, useful and 
interesting from a geographical point of view. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist books were in fact mostly 
written from the 6th century onwards to the 12tb and 
13th centuries of the Christian era. They contain the 
most important contemporary evidence so far as the 
religious history is concerned but geographically they 
speak of very remote times. This is somewhat 
amusing. For already by the sixth and seventh 
centuries of the Christian era, the whole of the Indian 
continent with its major divisions, and sub-divisions, 
its countries, provinces, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., 
had become too widely known to its people. Contem- 
porary epigraphic, literary and monumental evidences 
abound with information regarding many geo- 
graphical details. More than that, Indians of 
those centuries had also planted their political, 
cultural and commercial outposts and colonies not only 
in Suvaruabhtimi (Lower Burma) but also in Java and 
Sumatra, Champa and Kamboj. Their priests and 
missionaries had already travelled to China and Central 
Asia, carrying with them, the Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
which we are speaking of. But it is difficult to find 
in them any idea of this far wider geographical 
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knowledge and ontlook of the times. Even the Indian 
continent is not fully represented in its contemporary 
geographical information. 

III. Divisions of India — Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
give us no glimpse as to the size and shape of the 
country. For the conception of the shape of India 
we have, however, to turn to the MahOgovinda 
Suttanta of the Bigha Nikaya, a Pali text and to the 
itinerary of Yuan Chwang, the celebrated Chinese 
traveller.^ Nor have we any such conception of the 
world and the place India occupies in the system in 
the same way as we have in the Brahmanical concep- 
tion contained in the Purttnas and the Epics. Accord- 
ing to the Brahmanical conception the world is said to 
have consisted of seven concentric islands— Jambu, 
Saka, Kusa, Sainala, Kraunca, Gomeda and Puskara — 
encircled by seven samudras, the order, however, 
varying in different sources. Of these islands, the 
Jambudvipa is the most alluded to in various sources 
and is the one which is generally identified with 
Bharatavarsa, the Indian Peninsula. 

The Buddhist system also includes JambudvTpa as 
one of the islands ( i.e., continents ) that comprise the 
world. It has a detailed description in the Yisuddhi- 
magga ( Yisuddhimagga, I. pp. 205-206 ; cf. Vinaya 
Texts, S. B. E., Vol. XVII, pp. 38-39 and AtthasalinI 
p. 298 ) and ia mentioned again and again in various 
Other Pali texts. When opposed to Slhaladlpa, Jam- 
budvipa means, as Childers points out (Pali Dictionary, 
p. 165 ), the continent of India, but it is difficult to be 
definite on this point. We have references to Jambud- 
vipa in Sanskrit Buddhist texts as well, as for 

* Geography of Early Buddhiam, Intro, p. six. 
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fixaanple in the Mahavasta ( 111. p. 67 ), the Laljta- 
vistara (Gh. XII) and the Bodhisattvavadana-KalpalatQt 
( 78th Pallava, 9 ). According to the Mahavaeta 
Indian merchants made sea voyages for trade from 
the Jambudvlpa.^ They were once shipwrecked ; but 
living on vegetables they succeeded in saving their 
lives and came to an island inhabited by female 
demons. The Lalitavistara states that the JambudvTpa 
is distinguished from three other dvipas— the Uttara- 
kuru dvipa, the Aparagodftniya dvipa and the Porvavi- 
deha dvipa ( p. 19 ). Uttarakuru is mentioned as 
parly as Yedic times and is probably a semi-mythical 
country beyond the Himalayas, Aparagodaniya is 
difficult to be identified, but Porvavideha must certain- 
ly be identified with a portion of the Videha country 
the chief city of which was Mithila. If that be so, it 
is difficult to understand why Purva Videha is distin- 
guished from the Jambudvipa which is supposed to be 
identical with the Indian continent. The Latitavis- 
tara ( p. 149 ) further states that the Jambudvipa was 
only 7,000 thousand yojanas in extent, while the 
Godftniya, the Pttrva-Videha, and the Uttarakuru 
dvipas were 8000, 9000 and 10,000 thousand yojanas 
in extent respectively. The Jambudvipa was thus 
the smallest in extent, but according to Buddhaghosa, 
the Jambudvipa was 10,000 yojanas in extent, and it 
was called mah& or great ( Sumangalavila^nl, II, p. 
429 ). The evidences are, therefore, conflicting and 
do not help us in identifying the division with any 
amount of certainty. 

Indian literature, whether Buddhist or Brahmani- 
«al, divides India into five traditional divisions. But 


Law, A Study q{ the ttahSvastu, p. 129. 
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the five diviMons are not definitely and eKplieitly atated 
anywhere in P&li pr Sanskrit texts. A det^iiled des> 
cription of the Majjhimades'a or the Middle country is 
as old as the Vinaya Fitaka as well as the references 
to the Majjhimades'a in the Pali texts : but an accurate 
description of the four other divisions of India is not 
found except in Yuan Chwang's itineraries. The 
remaining four divisions, e.g., the IJttarapatba, the 
Daksinapatha, the Apardnta or the Western country 
and the Frftcya or Eastern country are more suggested 
by the description of the boundaries of the Middle 
country than by any independent statement The 
reason of the emphasis on the Madhyades'a is very 
clear. As with the Brahmanical Aryans so with the 
Buddhists, Middle country was the centre of their 
activities and much attention was paid by them to 
this tract of land in particular. 

Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer at least to three 
divisions of India, eg., the Madhyadesa, the land 
par excellence of Buddhism, the Uttarapatha and the 
Daksm^patha. The latter two are mentioned in name 
only, there is no defining of their boundaries nor is 
there any description of the countries or regions that 
constitute the divisions. Two other divisions, namely 
the Aparanta or the western and the Pracya or the 
eastern are not referred to even in name, but are 
suggested by the boundary of the Madhyades'a which is 
given in some detail in the Divyavadana ( pp. 21-22) : 
“Purvenopali Pundavardbanaiii nama 
nagaraih tasya pUrvena Pnndakak^o nama 
parvatab, tatab parepa pratyantoh I 
daksipena Saravatl nama nagarl 
tasyah parepa Saravatl nama nadi 
so 'ntah, tatah parepa pratyantah | 
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pas'cimena 8thflQopasthtli;^kau brahmaQagramakaa 
BO ’ntah, tatab pareija pratyantab I 

uttareQa Usiragirib so 'ntah, tatab pareoa pratyan- 
tab ! 

The boundaries of the Madhyades'a defined here 
may be described as having extended in the east to the 
city of Pupdravardhana*, to the east of which was the 
Pu^dakaksa mountain, in the south of the city Sara- 
vatl (Salalavatl of the Mahavagga) on the river of the 
same name, in the west to the twin Brahmana villagea 
of SthQx^a^ and Upastha^a and in the north to the 
Usiragiri mountain® (Usiradhaja of the 'Mahavaggai. 
According to the Saundarananda Kavya (Ch. II. v. 62), 
however, the Madhyades'a is said to have been situated 
between the Himalayas and the Pttripatra (Panyatra) 
mountain, a branch of the Yindhyas. The description 
of the boundary of the Madhyades'a, as given in the 
Divyavadana, is almost the same as that of the Maha- 
vagga. Majjhimadesa of the Pali text may be descri- 
bed as having extended in the east to the town of 
Kajangala, in the south-east to the river Salalavatl, in 
the south to the town of Sataka^nika, in the west to- 
the Brahmapa district of Thttna and in the north to 
the Usiradhaja mountain. The Divyavadana differs 
only in the fact that it extends the eastern boundary of 


’ Pondravardhana in ancient times included Varendra ; 
roughly identical with North Bengal 

’ SthUna is identified by some with Thaneswar (ThUna of the 
MahSvagga) C&GI. Intro, p. xliii. 1 n. 2. 

‘ Usiragiri is identical with a mountain of the same name, 
north of Kankhal (Hardwar) I. A., 1905., p. 179. 

* Vinaya Texts, S. B. E., VoL xvii pp. 86-89. 
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the Majjhimadesa still farther to the east so as to in- 
clude Pu^dravardhana. 

The Uttaiftpatha or the northern division is referred 
to in name in the DivySvadana ( p. 315 ) as well as in 
the BodbisattvavadAna-Kalpalata (16th p. 19 ;103p, 4). 
The Daksipapatha extended southwards beyond the 
Saravatl river and the Paripatra mountain and is men- 
tioned in the Mahavastu, the Asokavadana, the Gapda- 
vyOha and other texts. The Ga^idavyaha, however^ 
gives a long list of place names which are all included 
in the Daksipapatha. 


MADHYADES'A 

As in the Pali texts, so in the Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts as well, Madhyade^a is the country that is ela- 
borately noticed. Its towns and cities, parks and 
gardens, lakes and rivers have been mentioned time 
and again. Its villages have not also been neglected. 
It seems, therefore, that the Middle country was 
excusively the world in which the early Buddhists 
confined themselves. It was in an eastern district of 
the Madhyade^a that Gotama became the Buddha, and 
the drama of his whole life was staged on the plains 
of the Middle country. He travelled independently or 
with his disciples from city to city, and village to 
village moving as it were within a circumscribed area. 
The demand near home was so great and insistent that 
he had no occasion during his lifetime to stir outside 
the limits of the Middle country. And as early Bud- 
dhism is mainly concerned with his life and the pro- 
pagation of his teaching, Buddhist literature that 
speaks of the times, therefore, abounds with geographi- 
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cal mformation mainly of tho Madhyadefia within the 
limits of which the first converts to the religion con- 
fined themselves. The border countries and kingdoms 
were undoubtedly known and were often visited by 
Buddhist monks, but those of the distant south or 
north or north-west seem to have been known only by 
names handed down to them by traditions. But with 
the prepress of time, Buddhism spread itself beyond 
the boundaries of the Middle country, and its priests 
and preachers were out for making new converts, their 
geographical knowledge naturally expanded itself, and 
by the time Asoka became emperor of almost the whole 
of India, it bad come to embrace not only Gandhara and 
Kamboja on one side, and Pupdra and Kalihga on the 
other, but also the other countries that later on came 
to be occupied by the Cheras, Cholas and Pa^idyas. 
The position of the early Buddhists as regards their 
geographical knowledge may thus be stated. They 
were primarily concerned with the Middle country, 
the centre of Buddha’s activities, but even as early as 
the Buddha's time they knew the entire tract of coun- 
try from Gandhflra and Kamboja to Vahga, Pundra 
and Kalihga on one side and from Kasmira to A4maka, 
Vidarbha and Mahismatl on the other. The early 
Buddhists had not had much knowledge of these out- 
lying tracts which are mentioned only when their 
incidental relations with the Madhyade^ are related 
or recalled. 

Boundary — Of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, it is only 
in the Divyavadana that there is any detailed reference 
to the boundaries of the Madhyadeto. It may be 
described as having extended in the east as far as the 
city of Pundravardhana, in the south to the city of 
Saravatl on the river of the same name, in the west to 
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the twin brahmin villages of Stha^a and Upastha^a^ 
and in the north to the Ullragiri n^oantain. Acpording 
to the Saundarananda Kavya (Chap. IL V. (12), how- 
ever, the Madhyade4a is said to have been situated 
between the Himalayas and theParipatra (s>Pariyatra) 
mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. ‘ The description 
of the boundary of the Madhyades'a as given in the 
Divyavadana is almost the same as given in the Pali 
Vinaya text, the Mahavagga. (Vinaya texts, S. B. E., 
Vol. XVII, pp. 38-39). It differs only in the fact that 
the Sanskrit text extends the eastern boundary of 
the Middle country a bit farther to the east — the 
Mahavagga having a eastern boundary as extending 
up to the town of Kajahgala only — so as to 
include Puudi^avardhana. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the Buddhist holy land had by the time the 
Divyavadana came to be witten extended op to 
Puodravardhana. 

The Mahavastu records a very interesting fact with 
regard to the religious creed of the Madhyade^ikas or 
inhabitants of the Madhyade4a. They are all qualified 
as “Lokottaravadins” (Lokottaravadinaifa Madhyadesi- 
kanaih, Vol. I, p. 2), i.e., following a particular creed 
of Mahayana Buddhism known as Lokottaravada, 
This seems, however, to be a coloured statement. 

The sixteen Mahajanapadas and other important 
cities and countries of Madhyadesa' : Of the well-known 


’ This description of the boundary of the Madhyades'a agrees 
favourably with that stated of the particular division in the 
Brahmaniesl Dharma-sUtras and Bharma-s'Sstras, e. g., in 
the Ckdes of Manu. (Cf. Geography of Early Baddhigm, 
Intro, p. XX.) 
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list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas or big states^ enn- 
merated in the Pali texts ( Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. I. 
p. 213 ; IV. pp. 252, 256, 260 ) the Mahavastu has in 
a certain place the traditional record ( Vol. II. p. 2, 
“Jambudvlpe sogladahi Mahajanapadehi” ) but there is 
no enumeration of the list. A similar reference, but 
without the traditional list, is also made in the Lalita- 
vistara ( sarvasmm Jambudvlpe sodasa Janapadesu, 
p. 22 ). The Mahavastu, however, in a different 
connection seems to enumerate a list of sixteen states 
or Mahajanapadas. There we read that Gautama once 
repaired to the Grdhrakhta hills at Bajagrha and was 
honoured by both gods and men. He distributed 
knowledge among the people of Ahga, Magadha, Vajji, 
Malla, Ka^l, Ko^ala, Cedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Sorasena, 
Kuru, PaScala, ^ivi, Dasttrna, Assaka and AvantI 
(Vol. I. p. 84). This list, however, differs from that 
given in the Pali texts inasmuch as it excludes the 
Mahajanapadas of Gandhara and Kamboja but includes 
i^ivi and Dasama instead. The order of the enumera- 
tion is also somewhat different. 

At'iga — Anga is very sparingly referred to in the 
Sanskrit Buddhist text. The Mahavastu ( Vol. I, 
p. 120 ) however, refers to a legend of King Erahma- 
datta, king of Benares, who had once been born as 
Rsabha, a bull, in the kingdom of Ahga. Its capital 
was evidently Campapnrl mentioned in the Asoka- 

’ They are (1) and (2) Kas'l-Kosala, (8) and (4) Anga- 
Magadha, (5) and (6) Vajji-Malla, (7) and (8) Cedi-VainBa, (9)'and 
(10) Kutu-Pancala, (11) and (12) Macoha-SGrasena, (18) and 
(14) Assaka-Avanti, (16) and (10) Gandhara-Kamboja. See Geo- 
graphy of Early Bnddhiem, pp. 2-28. 

2. [ Annals, B. 0. B- 1.] 
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Tadana (B. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist leterature, 
later on referred to as N.B.L, p. 8) wherein it is stated 
that when Bindusara was reigning at Pataliputra, a 
Brahman of Campapnrl presented to him a daughter 
named Subhadrahgl. Ahga, as is well-known, is iden- 
tical with modern Bhagalpur. The Lalitavistara re- 
fers to a script or alphabet of the Ahga country which 
the Bodhisattva is said to have mastered (pp. 125-26). 

Magadha — Lika Ahga, Magadha is also very spar- 
ingly referred to m Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There 
are some references to the kingdom of Magadha in the 
Mahavastu (Vol. I. 34, 289 ; II. 419 ; III. 47, 90, etc.), 
the Avadana Sataka (Ibid. pp. 24-25) and in other 
minor texts, but they have hardly any geographical 
import. The Buddha bad, however, innumerable 
travels in Magadha in course of which he crossed the 
Ganges several times (Ibid). Arya Avalokitesvara is 
also said to have once passed through Magadha (Ibid, 
GunakarapdavyQha, p. 95). The Saptakumfirika Ava- 
dana (Ibid, p. 222) refers to a large tank named Gitra- 
garbha in Magadha. According to the Divyavadana 
(p. 425) Magadha is described as a beautiful city with 
all kinds of gems. In the Lalitavistara (p. 20) the 
Vaidehikula of Magadha is referred to. The Vaidehl- 
kula was suggested by one of the Devaputras as a royal 
family in which the Bodhisattva might be born in bis 
future existence. But he preferred to be born of 
the Sakya race of Kapilavastu. According to the 
Lalitavistara the Magadha country seems to have 
had a separate alphabet which the Bodhisattva is 
credited to have mastered (pp. 125-26). The people 
of Magadha, i.e., the MSgadhikas or Magadhakas are 
referred to more than once in the Lalitavistara 
(pp. 318 and 398). 
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Bnt Its capital Patahputra is more often mentioned. 
At the time of the Buddha it was a great city (Divya- 
'Tdidana, p. 644). The same authority informa us that 
a bridge of boats was built between Mathura and 
Pataliputra. Thera Upagopta went to the Magadhan 
capital by boat accompanied by 18,000 arhats m order 
to receive favour from King Asoka. The Thera was 
however, very cordially received by the king (pp, 386- 
87). There at the Kukkutarama vihara where King 
Asoka had erected eighty-four thousand etOpas and 
caityas (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata : 69th p. 6-7) 
Thera Upagupta divulged the most mysterious secrets 
of Buddhism to Asoka (N. B. L. : Gupakarapdavyoba 
p. 95). At the time of Snsima, son of Yindusara, a 
beautiful daughter of a brahman ofCampa was brought 
to Pataliputra and presented to the wife of King Bim- 
bisara. This girl showed the light of intelligence to 
the inmates of the harem. She remained as a play- 
mate and companion of the chief queen who later on 
gave birth to a son who became known as Vigatafioka 
(Div. 369-70, A6okavadana, N. B. L. p. 8). The A6oka- 
vadana refers to Pataliputra as having once been 
attacked by SusTma when his younger brother Asoka 
was reigning, but SusTma was overpowered iN.B.L. 
p. 9). The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata (31, p. 3, 73, 
p. 2) refers to Pataliputra as having once been ruled 
by a virtuous King Purandara. The Mahavastu (III, 
p. 231) refers to a capital city named Puspavatl (Pu?- 
pavatl nama rajadhani) which is probably identical 
with Pataliputra. 

KajagfrAa— According to the Lalitavistara, Raja- 
grha is said to have been included in Magadha (“Maga- 
dhesu Bajagrba*— p. 246). It is referred to in the 
same text as a city of the Magadhakas (p. 239). It is 
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deecribed as Magadhapara ot tbe capital city of Moga* 
dha (Ibid. p. 243) and was a Mah&nagara or a great 
city where once M&tahga, a PratyekorBoiddha 
was wandering. The ancient name of tbe city was 
Girivraja. Tbe city was adorned with beautiful palaces, 
well-guarded, decorated with mountains, supported 
and hallowed by sacred places and distinguished by 
the five hills (Buddhacarita Kftvya, Book X, verse 2). 
It was much frequented by the Buddha. In the 
Divyavad&na (p. 545), Bfljagrha is described as a rich, 
prosperous and populous city at the time of Bimbis&ra 
and AjataSatru. The same text informs os that in 
order to go from Sravostl to Bajagrha one had to cross 
the Ganges by boats kept either by King Ajatasatru of 
Magadha or by the Licchavis of Vaisall. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Ganges formed the boundary 
between the kingdom of Magadha and republican 
territory of the Licchavis, and that both the Magadhans 
and the Licchavis had equal rights over the river. The 
route from Bajagrha to Sravasti was infested with 
thieves who used to rob the merchants of their 
merchandise ( pp. 94-95 )• It is interesting to note that 
Ilajagrba was an important centre of inland trade where 
merchants flocked from different quarters (Div. p. 307) 
to buy and sell their merchandise. At Eajagrha there 
used to be held a festival known as Giriagrasamaja 
when thousands of people assembled in hundreds of 
gardens. Bongs were sung, musical instruments were 
played and theatrical performances were held with 
great pomp ( Mahftvastu, Vol. Ill, p. 57 ). 

In and around the city of B&jagrha there was a 
number of important localities hallowed by the history 
of their associations with tbe Buddha and Buddhism. 
They wt.ie the Veuuvana on the side of the Ealanda- 
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kanivftpa, the Naradagr&ma, the KnkkutarSmavihara, 
the OrdhrakQta hill, the Yastivana, the Uravilva- 
gr&ma, the Prabh&aavana on the Grdhrakflta hill, the 
Kohtagrama, etc. The Vepuvana is repeatedly men- 
tioned ( e.g. in the Avadanasatakam and elsewhere ) 
as it was a very favourite haunt of the Buddha. The 
Bbadrakalpavadana ( N. B. L., p. 45 ) refers to the 
Nttradagrama while the Maha-sahasra-Pramardinl 
refers ( N.B.L., p. IGti ) to the Prabhasavana on the 
Grdhrakata hill. The Grdhrakata hill 
G?dhriSkBta hill repeatedly mentioned, and the 

Buddha used to dwell here most often 
when he happened to visit Bajagrha. ^ The scene of 
most of the later Sanskrit Buddhist texts is also laid 
on the Grdhrakota hill ( e.g. of the Prajnaparamita 
Kolitagr ma Aejiasahasrika, the Saddharraapun- 
(Jarika, etc. ). The village of Kohta 
was very largely populated, and was situated at 
a distance of half a yo]ana from llftjagrha. The 

Kalandaka or Karapdakamvapa (tank) 
Kolandakarivapa ^ j 

was situated near the Vepnvana at 

Eajagrha ( N. B. L„ Avadana-satakam p. 17, p. 23, 
Divyttvadana, pfi. 143, 654 ). It seems that there were 
two viharas named Kukkutarama, one 
Pataliputra ( N. B. L. Asokilvadana 
pp. 9-10 ; Kalpadrumavadana, p. 293), 
and another at or near Eajagrha (N. B. L., Bvaviiiisa- 
vadana, p. 85), The Mabavastu ( Vol. III. p. 441 ) 


‘ N. D, L.— Kftvikninarakatba, p. 102 ; MahSvastu (Senart’s 
Ed). Vol. I, pp. 84 A 64, SnkaTati-Vynha, N. B. L., p. 236, 
BuvamapTabhSsa B. B. L, p. 241, BivySTadOna, p. 814, etc. 
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Jias a reference to the famous Ya^tivana which was 
once visited by the Buddha accom- 
■yastivaBa panied by a large number of bhikkhus, 
The same text (Vol. I, p. 70) refers to 
Saptaparria cave Saptapama cave in Rajagrha 

( “Furavare bhavatn Bajagrhesmin , 
Baptaparna abhidhanaguhayaiii" ). 

The tribe of the Vajjis or Vrjis included, 
according to Cunningham and Prof. Rhys Davids, 
atthakulas or eight confederate clans among whom 
the Videhans, the Vfjikas,* and the Licchavis were 
the most important. Other confederate clans were 
probably Jnatrkas, Ugras, Bhojas and Aiksvftkas. The 
Videha clan had its seat at Mithila which is recorded 
in the Brahmanas and the Puranas to have originally 
a monarchical constitution. 

Vaisdih — The Vfjikas are often associated with the 
city of Vai&lll which was not only the capital of the 
Licchavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
-confederacy. Vaiiall was a great city of the 
Madhyadeiia and is identical with modern Besarh in 
the Muzafifarpur district of Bihar. The city which 
resembled the city of the gods was at the time of the 
Buddha, happy, proud, prosperous ond rich with 
abundant food, charming and delightful, crowded with 
many and various people, adorned with buildings of 
various descriptions, storied mansions, buildings and 
palaces with towers, noble gateways, triumphal arches, 
-covered courtyards, and charming with beds of dowers, 
in her numerous gardens and groves. 


’ According to the DivySvadSna, the Vais'SlaliaB and the lic- 
-chavis were two different confederate clans (pp. ; 186;. 

2 
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And lastly, the Lalitavistara claims that the city 
rivalled the domain of the immortals in beauty 
(Lefmann, Ch. III. p. 21 ; Mahavsstu, Vol. I. pp. 253 ff). 
More than once did the Buddha visit this wonderful 
city at which he once looked with an elephant look 

(Djv. p. 208) Once in the vicinity of 

Marita^ lake , . 

this city, while dwelling m a lofty 
tower on the Markafa lake, the Lord went out on a 
begging excursion ( N. B. L., Avadilnasataka, p. 18 ; 

Kutajara 

kata lake there was the Kfltftgara where 
the Buddha once took up his dwelling (Bodhisattva- 
vadana-Kalpalattt, OOth p. 73, N. B L., Atokavadilna, 
p. 12). We are told in the Mahilvastu that a brahmin 
named Alara Kalama who was an inhabitant of Vaisflll 
once gave instructions to the Srainanas ( Vol. II. p. 
118 ). The Licchavis of VaihSli made a gift of many 
caityas ( e. g., the Saplfunra cailya, the Bahujiutra 
caitya, the (Jotaiim cait.vu, the Kiiiiinhja caitva, the 
Mavkataliradatira caitya) to the Buddlia and the 
Buddhist Church. Ambapall, the famous courtesan of 
VaiiialT, also made the gift of her extensive mango 
grove to the Buddhist congregation ( Law’s Study of 
the Malifivastu, p 44). In the Bodln.attvavadana- 
Kalpaiata it is said that ihe Vuniahkab or the 
inhabitants of A aiwli or Vmala made u rule to the 
effect that daughters of individuals shoulfi be enjoyed 
by giipas, and should not, theiclore, be married 
(20th. p. 38). 

The Videha clan had its seat at Mithila' which is 


‘ MitbilS IS, however, identified by i, 
small town of Janakapuiu lust withm tie 
is identical with ancient Twabhukti, that is 


>ome scholars with the 
Nepal border. Videha 
ii modern Tirhnt. 
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recorded in the Brahma^as and Pnr&nas to have 

, .. originally a monarchical constitution. 

MlihilS 

In Sanskrit Buddhist texts (e. g.,in the 
Lalitavistara, pp, 19, 125, 149 etc. as 'well as in other 
texts) mention is made of a dvipa called Porvavideha- 
PSrvavideh ®long with three other dvlpas, 

namely, the AparagodSniya, the Uttara- 
kuru, and the Jambadvipa. Dvipa is obviously used 
here in the sense of a country, but it is difficult 
to ascertain which country is meant by Purvavideha- ■ 
dvipa. The Lalitavistara refers to the script or 
alphabet of the Purvavideha-dvlpa, which the 
Lord Buddha is said to have mastered in his 
bojhood (p. 126). The same text refers to the extent 
of the four respective dvlpas ; the Porvavideba-dvlpa 
is credited to liave been nine thousand yojanas 
in extent. 

Videha is often referred to as a Janapada whose 
capital was Mithila ( “Vaideha danapade Mithilayaxh 
Eiljadbaiiyfiiii”' Mahavastu, Vol. Tlf., p. 172, also Of. 
Divyfivadana, “Videhesu Janapade^u galva prabra- 
jitah,^'p. 424). In the Lalitavistara the Videba dy- 
nasty is described as wealthy, prosperous, amiable and 
generous ( chap. Ill ). The Bodhisattvavadana-Kal- 
palata refers to the city of Mithila in Videha ruled 
by a king named Pu^padeva having two pious sons, 
Candra and Stlrya (83, p. 9). The Bodhisattva, in one 
of hiB previous births as Mahe6a, the renowned ele- 
phant of Benares, was invited by the people of Mithila 
to cure them of an epidemic (Mahavastu, Vol. I, 
pp. 286-288). In another of his former existences, the 
Lord was bom as the munificent King Vijitavl of 
Mithila. Ho was banished from his kingdom and 
took his abode in a leaf-hut near the Himalayas 
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(Mah&vastu, III, p. 41). Two miles from Mithilft, 
^ Ak h ka **’®*'® ^ nanied Javakac- 

Av Aoc a chaka ; where Mahausadha, a brahmin, 
bad his residence ( Ibid, Vol. II, p. 83). 

The country of the Mallas is referred to in the 
Malta Dvaviih&ivadana ( N. B. L., p. 86). 

The same source refers to a village, 
Kuiii by name, in the country of 
Kus'igrama ^be Mallas. The Mukutabandhana 
caitya of the Mallas, as well as the twin s&la trees of 
ji. Ku^Infira where the Lord lay in his 

Mukutabandhana , , , 

oaitya pannirvftna are alluded to more than 
once in the Divyavadana ( pp. 208, 
209 ; “parinirvaijaya gamisyati Malla- 
naiii upavartanaih yBniaka6alavanarh”). 
Anomiya was an important city m the 
Malla kingdom. This city which was 
once visited by the Bodhisattva was 
situated near the hermitage of sage Va(iist,ha m the 
Malla kingdom to the south of Kapilavastu at a 
distance of 12 yojanas (Mahavastu, II, 164). 

The capital of the Ka6l country was Bllrariasi 
( modern Benares ). The Tathagata once said : 

“Baranasiih ganiisyanu gatva vai Kasi- 
namapuridi” ( Lalitavistara, p. 406) ; 
evidently KaiSl was the larger unit, i.e., the janapada, 
and Baranasi was the capital ( purl ) of the Ka^is or 
the people of That Ka6l was a janapada is 

attested to by the same text (Ibid, p. 406). Its capital 


Anomiya 


» Beference is made in the Lalitavistara (p. 216) of a certain 
kind of cloth called KSe'ika-vastra whith was most probably 

manufActured in Ele'i. 
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Bar&oail finds a prominent place in the literature of 
Hindus and Buddhists alike, and is again and again 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. In the 
Mahavastu, B&ranasT is mentioned to haTe been 
situated on the bank of the river Yaran& (Vol. Ill, 
p. 402 ) ; but according to the Bodhisattvftvadfina 
Kalpalatft Bar&nasi was on the Ganges (6th, p. 31 and 
32). In the Divyavad&na the city is described as 
prosperous, extensive, populous, and a place where alms 
could easily be obtained (p. 73). It was not oppressed 
by deceitful and quarrelsome people ( Ibid. p. 98 ). 
The Buddha once set out to go to Kadi manifesting, 
as he went, the manifold supernatural course of life 
of the Magadba people (Buddhacarita K&vya, Bk. XV, 
V. 90). The city of Baranasl was hallowed by the feet 
of the Buddha ( Sarvarthasiddba ) who came here to 
preach his excellent doctrine. He gave a discourse 
on the Dharmacakrapravarttana (Wheel of Law) stttra 
in the Deer Park near Benares, a fact which is again 
and again referred to in both Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts ( Saundarananda Eavya, Ch. III., vs. 
10-11 : Cf. Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. XV., v, 87 j 
Lalitavistara, pp. 412-13, etc.) 

Benares was a great trading centre of Buddhist 
India. Eich merchants of the city used to cross over 
high seas with ships laden with merchandise. One 
such merchant once crossed over to the BaksasI island 
which, however, is difScult to be identified (Mahavastu, 
III. p. 286 ). A wealthy merchant came to Benares 
from Tak^^lla (mod. Taxila) with the object of carry- 
ing on trade (Ibid., II., pp. 166-167). The Divyava- 
dana informs us that a caravan trader reached Benares 
from Uttarapatha during the reign of King Brahma- 
datta who heard him saying thus ; ‘*Now I have 
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reached Benares, bringing with me articles for sale." 
He was welcomed by the king who gave him shelter 
(pp. 510 ff ). 

K&4l came in conflict with Ko6ala several times 
and each time the king of Ks.61 was defeated. At last 
when he was going to make desperate final attack the 
king of Ko^ala refused to fight and abdicated his 
throne (Mahavastu, III., p. 349). 

Brahmadatta, king of Benares, is said to have 
once apprehended that a great famine lasting for 12 
■years would visit Benares. He, therefore, asked the 
inhabitants of the kingdom to leave the city, but 
those who had enough provisions were permitted to 
remain. A large number of people died on account 
of the famine, but one person who had enormous 
wealth in his possession gave aims to a Fratyeka- 
Buddha who went to him. The wife of the person 
prayed in return for a boon to the effect tliat a pot of 
rice cooked by her would be sufficient for hundreds 
of thousands of people. Her husband prayed that 
his granaries might always be kept filled up with 
■paddy, and the son in his turn prayed that his 
treasures might always be full of wealth although he 
might spend as much as he liked. All the boons 
prayed for were granted ( Div., pp. 132 ff ). 

In the Siksasainuccaya ( tr. by Bendall ) of 
Bantideva, a king of Benares is referred to have given 
his flesh to a hawk to save a dove (p. 99). Another 
king of Ka^l made a gift of an elephant to a king of 
Videha on his request. At this time a deadly disease 
was raging in the kingdom of Videha ; but as soon as 
the elephant stepped on the borders of Mithila, the 
disease disappeared ( Mahavastu, I. p. 286 ff ). The 
same source informs us that there once lived in 
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Benares a king -whose kingdom extended np to Taxila 
(Ibid, II. p. 82 ). 

Koi^ala, during the days of early Buddhism, was 
an important kingdom and its king Prasenajit an 

Kofl'ala important figure ( Bodhisattvavadana 
* Kalpalata, 100th, p. 2 ). Kultnaspiodb 
another king of Xo4ala, is claimed in the Bodhisatt- 
vavadana to have been none other than the Lord 
Buddha himself { N. B. L. p. 60 ), Another virtuous 
king of Ko4ala to avoid bloodshed in a war with the 
king of Ka^I abdicated his throne and went to a 
voluntary exile. In his exile he greatly helped a 
merchant who m a later existence came to be born as 
Ajiiata Kaupdinya (Mahavastu, N. B. L., p ISO ). 

That the ancient Ko^ala kingdom was divided into 
two great divisions, the river Saraytt serving as the 
wedge between the two, is suggested by the Avada- 
na^ataka ( N. B. L. p. 20 ) wherein a reference is 
made to a war between the kings of North aiid 
South Ko6ala. 

Marakarapda was a locality in the kingdom of 
Ko^ala (Mahavastu, Vol. I. p. 319). 

The most important capital city of KoSala was 
‘Sravastl’. ‘ This city was full of kings, princes, their 


’ S'rtivaHti is identical with the great rained city on the south 
bank of the Rapti called Saheth-Mafaeth. 

SSketa was another capital of the Kos'ala kingdom. In the 
Mahavastu Avadana (Mahavastu, Senart’s Kd., Vol. I., p. 848) we 
read that Sujata, one of the descendants of MandhSta became 
king of the Iksvakus in th,e great city Saketa. The city is men; 
tioned in the Dodhisattvavadana Kalpalata (8rd, p. 2) to have 
been adorned with domes. 

8 [Annals, B. Oi B. I.] 
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coancillors, ministers and followers, K@atriyas, Brfth- 
manas, honseholders, etc. (Latitavis* 
8 ravasti j There at ‘S'rftvastI’ was 

the famous garden of Anathapii^diha at Jetavana 
frequently referred to in Pfili and Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts. There the Buddha stayed with his retinue of 
hhikkhus for a number of times and received hundreds 
of householders as followers and disciples. The Divya- 
vadana informs us that Mahakatyayana desirous of 
going to Madhyadeda first reached Sindhu and then 
f^rflvastl (p. 681). Merchants of SravastI went ta 
Ceylon crossing over the high seas ( N. B. L, Avadflna- 
^ataka p. 19 j cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 7tb, 
p. 60 ). In the city of SravastI a poor brahmin named 
Savastika took to cultivation to earn his livelihood 
( Ibid. Cist p. 2 ). It was in this city that the Buddha 
gave religious instructions to the citizens whose dark- 
ness of Ignorance was thereby dispelled ( Ibid. 0th, p. 
8 X 79th p. 2 5 82nd p. 2 ). The royal family of the 
Ko^alas is referred to in the Lalitavistara ( pp. 20-21 ) 
as one in which Bodhisattva might desire to be born. 

The Mahavastu ( III. p. 101 ) refers to the Nya- 
grodharamu of Ko4ala where the 
Buddha is said to have once taken up 
his residence. It was at the Jetavana 
grove of SravastI that Devadatta sent 
assassins to kill the Lord who, however, received the 
murderers very hospitably ( Avadanafiataka, N. B. L,, 
p. 27 ), It was also at this grove that when Prasenajit, 
king of Kravastl, was retiring after adoring the Lord,. 
500 geese came to him and announced that King 
Pancala had been greatly pleased to notice the King of 
Ko^ala's devotion, and was coming to congratulate him 
on his conversion to the faith ( Ibid. pp. 12-13 ). King 


NysgrodhSTania 

JetaTana 
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Bimbisara also interviewed the Lord at Jetavana 
( Ibid. p. 46 ). The same text refers to the fact that 
the Lord made no distinction as to proper and im- 
proper times in preaching the truths of religion. One 
day he preached while cleansing the Jetavana with a 
broom in hand ( Ibid. p. 29 ). The BodhisattvavadOna 
Kalpalata ( 62Dd, p. 20 ) refers to a king of Eo^ala 
named HiranyavarmS who imposed a fine on a brahmin 
named Eapila. 

Cedi— Reference to Cedi as one of the sixteen 
Janapadas of Jambndvipa is made in the Lalitavis- 
tara ( p. 22 ). The ancient Cedi country lay near the 
Jumna and was contiguous to that of the Kurus. It 
corresponds roughly to the modem Bundelkhand and 
the adjoining region. 

Vatm— Like the Cedi kingdom the Vatsa Janapada 
is also referred to in the Lalitavistara ( p. 27 ). The 
Vatsa dynasty is therein described as rich, thriving, 
kind and generous. The Mahavastu ( Vol. II. p. 2 ) 
^ refers to King Cdayana of the Vatsa 
country and his capital Kaus&mbl.* 
The same text refers to the fact that King Bimbis&ra 
of Magadha and Udayana of AvantI requested the 
Lord, just when he had descended from the Tusita 
heaven, to honour Rajagrha or Kaus&mbI by making 
it his birth-place.® In a comparatively modem Sans- 
krit Mahayanist text ( N. B. L. p. 269 }, the monastery 
of 6ho4ira, in the suburbs of Kau^ambl is referred to. 

' The BodbiBattvSyadSne-EoIpalatS (85th, p. 8) has a similar 
reference where it le stated that Eans'&mbI was ruled by the 
Vatsa King Udayana. BUras'Smbl is identical with modem Kosam 
near Allahabad. 

* MidaSTastu (Senart’s Ed.), YoL ZI, p. 
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The site may probably be identical with the old 
Ohositar&ma of Kosambi referred to so frequently in 
the Pali Vinaya texts. A^vaghosa in his Saundara- 
nanda-Kavya ( Law’s translation, p. 9 ) refers to a 
hermitage ( ardma ) of one Ka^mba where the city of 
Kau6ambi was built. The Si^umara hill identical 
probably with Smhsumaragin of the 
S wumara Hill which sheltered the 

Bhagga ( Bharga ) state was included m the Vatsa 
territory. There on that hill lived a rich householder 
named Buddha. He gave his daughter Kilpipi to the 
son of Anathapiijdada ( N. B. L. Divyavadanamala, 
p. 309 ). 

Matsya—The Matsya country, one of the 1C Jana- 
padas enumerated in the Lalitavistarafp. 22), comprises 
the modern territory of Jaipur ; it included the whole 
of the present territory of Alwar with a portion of 
Bharatpur. The capital of the Matsya country was 
Viratanagara of Vairat ( so called because it was 
the capital of Vir&ta, King of the Matsyas) vrhich 
has perhaps a veiled reference in the name 
Bairatlputra Saiiijaya referred to in the Mahavastu 
<111. pp. 69, 90). 

Surasena — The capital of the Sarasena Janapada 
was Mathurft, generally identified with Maholi, five 
miles to the south-west of the present town of Mathura 
or Muttra ( U. P. ). 

Mathvra— In the Lalitavistara ( p. 21 ) the city of 
Mathura is described as rich, flourishing and populous, 
the metropolis of King Suvahu of the race of the 
valiant Kaiiisa. Upagupta, the teacher of As'oka, was 
the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathura ( As'oka- 
vadana, N. B. L., p. 10. ) He was intended by his 
father to be a disciple of SoijavasI ( Bodhisatvavadana 
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Kalpalata, 72nd, pp. 2-3 ) who was a propagator of 
the Buddhist faith at Matburft. At 
Uniinn^dft HiU Urumupda, a hill m Matburft, Sojjavftsi 
converted Nata and Bhata, two nftgas 
and erected two vihftras of the same name in 
commemoration of their conversion ( Ibid ; also Cf. 
Bodhisattvfi-vadftna-Kalpalatft, 71st, p. 13 for a refer- 
ence to the Urumunda Hill ). The famous courtesan 
Vftsavodatta lived at Mathurft ( Div. p. 852 ). There 
also lived in Mathurft two brothers, Nata and Bhata, 
who were merchants ( Ibid, p. 349 ). One Padmaka, 
beholding in his youth, a dead body felt disgusted with 
the world, and became eventually a hermit. When at 
Mathura, he entered the house of a prostitute for 
alms ; she was, however, charmed with the hermit's 
appearance and sought his love (N. B. L., A^okftvadftna, 
p. 15 ). The Divyftvudftna seems to attest to the fact 
that there was a bridge of boats between Mathurft 
and Pfttaliputra ( p. 386 ). Upagupta is credited to 
have converted 18 lacs of the people of Mathurft 
{ Bodhisattvftvadftna-Ealpalatft, 72nd, p. 71 ), 

Another important city of the Surasena janapada 
was Kanyaknbja. Ku4a, the son of 
Kftnyaknbja Abtldft, the chief queen of Iksvftku, king 
of Benares, married Sudarsanft, the 
daughter of the king of Kftnyakubja in Surasena ( N. 
B. L., Ku4a Jfttaka, p. 110 ). The same story is 
more elaborately given elsewhere. 
Bhadrakasat Mahendraka, the tribal king of Bhadra- 
kasat in EftnyakuLja bad a beautiful 
daughter. Alindft, the chief queen' of the king of 

* The name of the qneen is given as AbUdft in the Kosa 
JfStaka which is bnt a substance of this story. 
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Beoares ( Subandhu was hk name ) immediately after 
the king’s accession to the throne, set a negotiation on 
foot for her son’s marriage to the daughter of king 
Mahendraka. The match was soon settled and the 
nuptials were celebrated at KBnyakubja ( N. B. L., 
Mahftvastu-Avadana, p. 143 ff ). The 
Bodhisattvavadfina-Kalpalata refers to 
Kanyakubja forest ( 80th, p. 77 ) which 
must have been situated somewhere near the city of 
the same name. 

The ancient Kuru country is mentioned in the 
Lalitavistara as one of the sixteen 
janapadas of .Tambudvipa and may be 
said to have comprised the Kurukgetra or Thaneswar. 
The district included Sonapat, Anun, Earnal, and 
Panipat, and was situated between the Sarasvatl on 
the north and Dr4advatl on the south. In the Kalpa- 
druma-avadana ( N. B. L., p. 297 ) it is stated that 
the Buddha once visited the city of the Kauravas 
which seems to have probably been the capital of the 
Kuru country, but unfortunately the name of the city 
is not given. It is, however, possible on the epic 
authority to identify the Kaurava city with Hastina- 
„ . . _ pura which is several times mentioned 

AfistixiSpurft , 

in the Sanskrit Buddhist text. The 
Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata definitely states that it 
was the capital of the Kuru kings ( 3rd Pallava 116 ; 
64th, p. 9 ). It is stated that king Arjuna of Hastina- 
pura was in the habit of killing those holy men who 
were unable to satisfy him by answers to the questions 
put by him ( Mahavastu-avadana, III., p. 361 ). 
Sudhanu, son of Subabu, another king of Hastinapura, 
fell in love with a Kinnarl in a distant country, 
and came beck with her to the capital where he 
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had long been associated with his lather in the 
government of the kingdom. ( Mahftvastu, Vol. II, 
pp. 94^95 ) Utpala, son of Yidyftdhara, a serpent- 
catcher, dwelt at Hastin&pura in the vicinity 
of Valkalflyana’s hermitage ( Bodhisattvavadana- 
Kalpalata, ti4th, p. 62. ) The city is described in the 
Divyavadana as a rich, prosperous and populons city. 
Close by there was a big lake full of lotuses, swans and 
cranes ( p. 435 ). This, it can be surmised, was the 
Dvaipayana-hrada. The place was visited by the 
Buddha. Here an excellent brahmin approached him 
and praised him ( Ibid. p. 72 ). The city was once 
ruled over by a pious and righteous king named 
Uttarapancala Mabadhana. In the Divy&vadana 
Hastinapura is described as a rich, prosperous, and 
populous city ( p. 435 ). The Lalitavistara refers 
to Hastinapura as having been ruled by a king 
descended from the P&ndava race, valiant and the 
most beautiful and glorious among conquerors 
( Chap. Ill ). 

Mention is often made in the Sanskrit Buddhist 

sources as well as in Pali texts of the 

Uttaraktini 

Uttarakuru country (L’ttarakurudvipa), 
obviously a mythical region. The Lalitavistara refers 
to four Pratyanta-dvipas or border-countries ; they are 
Porvavideha, Aparagodaniya, Uttarakuru and Jambu- 
dvipa ( 19 ; cf. Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 4th, 
pp, 48, 50 & 71 ). The alphabet of the Uttarakuru 
country is also referred to as having been mastered by 
the Buddha ( Ibid. p. 126 ). The Uttarakurudvipa is 
stated to have been ten thousand yojanas in extent 
( Ibid. p. 149 ). In the Divyavadana it is mentioned 
as an island where people lived unattached to the 
worldly life ( p. 215 ). 
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PaScfila was originally the country north and west 
of Delhi from the foot of the Himalayas 

PaSScSla Chambal, but it was divided 

into north and south Pancala, separated by the 
Ganges. It roughly corresponds to modern Budaon, 
Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces. 

That the Pancala country wa.s divided into two 
divisions is attested to by the Divyavadana wherein 
we read of two Pancala Vipayas : Uttara Pancala and 
Daksipa Pancala. The Jatakas as well as the Maha- 
bharata also refer to these two divisions of the country. 
According to the Divyavadana (p. 4‘35) the capital of 
Uttara PaScald was Hastinapnra, but according to the 
Jatakas (Cowell’s Jat. III., p. 2301 the capital was 
Kampillanagara. The Mahabharata, however, states 
that the capital of U ttara-Pancala was Ahicchatra or 
Ohatravatl (indentical 'with modern Kamnagar m the 
Barcilley district) while Dak^n^a Pancala had its 
capital at Kampdya ( Mbh. 13K, 73-74 ) identical with 
modern Kainpil in the Farukhabad district, U. P.^ 
and Padnmavati, the wife of a Pancala king is referred 
to in the Mahavastu (HI. p. U>9). 

According to the DivySvadiVna, Hastmapura was 
the capital of the Pancala kingdom but according to 
the Epics and the Jatakas, Eampilya was the capital. 
In one of his former existences the Buddha was born 
as Kaksita, son of Brahmadatta’s priest This 
Brahmadatta was the king of Kampilya in Pancala 
(Mahavastu, I., p. 283). In one of his former existences. 


’ For reconciliation of these apparent discrepancies in the 
different evidences see my “Geography of Early Buddhism”, 
pp. 18-19. 
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the Bodhisattva was Pmtjavanta, son of ASjanas, king 
of Bara^asl. Once he with his four friends set out on 
a journey to Katnpilya in order to test the usefulness 
of their respective excellences ( Mahftvastu, Vol. III. 
p. 33 ). When Praaenajit, king of Sravastl, was 
retiring from Jetavana after adoring the Bnddha, 500 
geese came to him, and announced that the king of 
Pancala had been greatly pleased to notice Prasenajit’s 
devotion (N. B. L., Asokavad&na, pp. 12-13). Kampilya 
in the kingdom of Pancala is mentioned in the 
Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata to have been ruled by a 
pious king Satyarata ( CGth, p. 4 ) and by King 
Brahmadatta {68th, p. 9). 

The Sivi country is mentioned in the Lalitavistara 
(p. 22) as well as in the Mahavastu 
(Law, ‘A Study of the Mahavastu', p. U) 
as one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvlpa. Accor- 
ding to the Jatakas (Jat. IV, p. 401) Aritthapura was 
the capital of the KivI kingdom. Arisj.hapura (Pali 
Aritthapura) is mentioned in the Bodhisattvavadana- 
Kalpalata (2nd, p. 2 and 3) to have been ruled by King 
Srlsena. The same text refers to the city of Slvavatl, 
doubtless identical with the capital of the SivI country, 
to have been ruled by King SivI (91 st, p. 6), In a 
passage of the Egveda (VII. 18, 7) there is a mention 
of the BivI people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, 
Bhalflnasas and Vi4anins. Early Greek writers also 
refeir to a country m the Punjab as the territory of the 
Siboi. It is highly probable that the Siva country of 
the Rgveda, the Sibi country of the Jatakas, and the 
Siboi country of the Greek geographers are one and 
the same. Patailjali mentions a country in the north 
called ^ivapura (IV, 2, 2) which is certainly identical 
with Sibipura mentioned in a Shorkot inscription (Ep. 



Ind., 1921, p. 6). The Siva, Sibi or Siboi territory is, 
therefore, identical with the Shorkot region of the 
Punjab — the ancient Sivapura or Sibipnra. Strictly 
speaking the Sivi country should, therefore, be included 
in the Uttarttpatha. 

I>a43.rua, according to the Lalitavistara and the 

^ Mahavastu, was one of the sixteen 

janapadas of JambudvTpa. The country 
has been mentioned m the Mahabharata (II, 5-10) as 
well as in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa (24-25). It is 
generally identified with the Yidisa or Bhilsa region in 
he Central Provinces. 

The A6maka country is referred to m the Maha- 
vastu ( III. (I(i3 ) wherein it is stated that there was a 
hermitage on the Godavari in the A4maka country 
where Sarabhahga, the son of the royal priest of 
Brahmadatta, king of Kanipilya, retired after having 
received ordination. The country is doubtless identi- 
cal with Pall Assaka whose capital was Potala or 
Potana. Asanga in his Sutralaiiikara mentions anoth- 
er A^inaka country which, however, was situated on 
the Indus. Asaiiga’s A^maka seems, therefore, to be 
identical with the kingdom of Assakenas of the Greek 
writers which lay to the east of the Sarasvatl at a 
distance of about 25 miles from the sea on the Swat 
valley. A^maka of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, 
was situated on the Godavari. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the A^rnaka country lay outside the pale 
of Madhyade^a.J 


’ For various references to the Assaka or As'inaka tribe and 
their different settlements, see my Geography of Early Buddhism, 

pp. 21-22. 
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In early Pali literature, Assaka has been distingu- 
ished from Mnlaka which lay to its north, but has 
MHkka always been associated with Avantl 
which lay immediately to the north- 
east. The Gandavyuha refers to the city of Saman- 
tainukha in the Maiaka country (N.B.L., p. 91). 

Avantl ^ is referred to in the Mahavastu and the 
Lahtavistara as one of the 16 janapadas of Jambud- 
vTpa. The Bodhisattv&vad&na refers 
again and again to King Udayana of 
Avantl ( N. B. Ij., p. 74 ). There in the vicinity of 
Avantl lived Uttara and Nulaka, the two sons of one 
Jayi, the family priest of King of Tvarkata, ( N. B. L., 
Bhadrakalpavadana, p. 44). 

According to Pali texts ( Dipavamsa, Oldenberg’s 
Kd., )i. 57 ) the capital of Avantl was Ujjenl or 
Ujjayinl which, however, according to Sanskrit Budd- 
hist texts, was included m the Daksiijapatha. The 
Mahavastu ( Vol. II, p. 30 ) states that after the birth 
of the Bodhisattva, Asita, a brahmin of Ujjayinl in 
Daksiijapatha, who had lived long on the Vmdhya 
mountain, came from the Himalayas, his recent abode, 

. to see the Bodhisattva. Ujjayinl is 

also referred to in the Bodhisattva- 
vadana Kalpalata ( 76th, p. 10 ). 

Kapilavastu is famous in the history of Buddhist 
India as the home of the Hakyas 
( Haundarananda Kavya, Ch. I, also 
Uf. Mahavastu : Law's “A Study of the Mahavastu", 
pp. 55 flE ). It was also known as Kapilasya vastu 
( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I. ). The Lahtavistara 


Kapilavastu 


’ Avantl roughly correspondH to modem Malwa, Nimor and 
adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. 
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calls ifc Kapilavastu and sometimes Eapilapara tp. 243) 
or Kapilahvayapora (p. 28), All these names occur 
also in the Mahftvaatu ( Vol. II, p. 11 ). As to the 
origin of the name KapilaTastu -we have to turn to the 
Saundarananda Kavya where it is stated that as the 
city was built in the hermitage of the sage Kapila it 
was called Kapilavastu ( Ch. I ). The Divyavadana 
also connects Kapilavastu with the sage Kapila 
( p. 548 ). In the Buddhacarita Kavya (Bk. I, verse 2) 
Kapilavastu is described as the dwelling place of the 
great sage Kapila. It was surrounded by seven walls 
( Mahavastu II, 75 ) and is always referred to by the 
Lalitavistara as a Mahanagara or great city with a 
good number of gardens, avenues and market places 
( pp. 68, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 123 ). There were four 
city gates and towers all over the city ( Ibid, p. 58 ). 
An explanation of the origin of the Rftkyas is given in 
the Saundarananda Kavya (Ch. I) wherein it is stated 
that as the Sflkyas built their houses surrounded by 
Saka trees, they were called Sakyas. The Mahilvastu 
gives a story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the 
settlement of the Sakyas there ( Vol. I, p. 350 ff ). 
The Lalitavistara ( pp. 13(»-137 ) gives 500 as the 
number of members of the Sakya Council. 

Kapilavastu is stated to have been immensely rich, 
an abode of the powerful, a home of learning, and a 
resort of the virtuous. It was full of charities, festi- 
vals and congregations of iiowxrful princes. It is 
described as having a good strength of horses, ele- 
phants and chariots ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). 
With arched gateways and pinnacles, ( Buddhacarita- 
Kavya, Bk. I, v. 6 ) it was surrounded by the lieauty 
of the lofty table-land (Ibid, v. 2). In this city 
none but intelligent and qualified men was engaged 
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as minister ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). Aa 
there was no improper taxation, the city was full of 
people ( Ibid ), and poverty conld not find any place 
there where prosperity shone resplendently ( Baddha> 
carita Kavya, Bk. I, v. 4 ). 

In the city of Kapilavastu the Baddha gave his 
religious discourse and bis relations listened to it with 
great eagerness ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch.II, v. 26 ), 
At a retired place, 90 miles from Kapilavastu, in the 
kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity of the a^rama 
of Va6istha, the Bodhisattva Gautama had parted with 
his servant Gfaandaka and his horse Kaptha<ka 
( Mahavastu, Vol. II, pp. 164-165 ). 

The Uposadhavadanam ( N. B. L., p. 265 ) refers 
to the Nyagrodha garden near Kapila- 
*^garden^*^ vastu. ViAvamitra was a young 
preacher who resided at Kapilavastu 
< N. B. L. Gaij^avyaha, p. 92 ). Sobhita was a riohi 
Sakya of Kapilavastu ( Avadana-Bataka, N. B. L., 
p. 37 ). Another rich Sakya of the city had his only 
daughter named Sukla (Ibid, p, 35). 

Gaya named after the royal sage of the same name 
is often mentioned as a city visited by 
the Lord. The river Nairanjana 
( Phalgu ) which flows through the city was also 
visited by him (Buddhacarita, Bk. XII, vs. 87-88). 
The Buddha crossed the Ganges and went to the her- 
mitage of Kfi^yapa at GayS ( Ibid, Bk. V. XVII, 8 ). 

He dwelt on the bank of the river 
Nairanjanft at the foot of the Bodhi 
tree where Mara approached him and 
asked him to leave the world ( Div. p. 202 ). 


4 [ Aooals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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In the Mahftvastu ( Yol. II, p. 123) it is stated that 
the Buddha came to Uruvilva where he 
*' saw nicely lool^iog trees, pleasing lakes, 
plain grounds, and the transparent water of the 
Nairanjana river. From Uruvilva the Lord wanted 
to go to Benares. He directed his steps accordingly 
towards that holy city. His route lay through Gaya, 
Nahal, Bundadvira Lohitavastuka. Gandhapuro and 
Harathipura ( N. B. L., Mahavastu-avadfina, p. 157, cf. 

Lalitavistara, pp. 406-7 ). From Gaya 
^ the Buddha had, however, gone to 

Aparagaya where he was invited by Sudarsana, the 
king of snakes ( A Study of the Mahrivastu, p. 156 ). 
The Gaya^Trsa mountain was situated at Gaya from 
where the Buddha went to Uruvilva 
UayitH irsa Scnapatigariia for the attainment 

mountain „ 

of Perfect EnJightemnent ( A Study 

of the Mahavastu, p. 81 ; cf. Lalitavistara, p. 248 )> 
The Lalitavistara (p. 405 ) refers to 
jiodhimatuia Bodhiinapda of Gaya not far from 

which the Bodhisattva met an Ajlvika. 

Cupdadvila was a city once visited by the Buddha 

where he announced to the Ajivaka 
Onndsdvila j i ^ x , , 

named Lipaka that without a master he 

had become the Buddha (A Study of the Mahavastu, 
pp. 15(5-57). Tt is, however, diflScuIt to mdentify 
the city. 

A rich and prosperous city referred to in the 
Hintfumardana Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata (Sfitb, 
city p. ‘i) was obviously u mythical city. 

The rich village of Nalanda is stated in the Maha- 
vastn (Vol. HI, p. 56) to have been 

‘j i a X a. > 

Situated at a distance of half a yojana 
from Kaiagrha. Nalanda is identified with modern 
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Baragaon, seven miles to the north-west of Bajgir in 
the district of Patna. (See toy ‘“Geography of Early 
Buddhism p. 31 for more details). 

These were the two cities mentioned in the Bodhi- 
Vandhumatiand sattvftvadftna Kalpalata to have been 
Valgumati visitedby Buddha Vipassi and Gautama 
Buddha (27th, p. 54 and 39th, p. 2). They cannot, 
however, be identified. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in 
rurdravardhana Divyftvadttna the eastern boundary 
of the Madhyade^ extended up to 
Pun^ravardhana (pp. 21-221. Yuan Chwang, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller, also holds the same 
view ; but according to the Mahlivagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka it extended up to Kajahgala. PuijcJravardhana 
was a stronghold of the Nigap^has. It once happened 
that a Professor of the Nigaptha school who reviled 
the religion of the Buddha, had got a picture painted 
representing himself with the Buddha lying at his 
feet. This he had widely circulated in the province 
of Pupdravardhann. A6oka heard of it ttnd was so 
enraged that he desired to punish him. (N. B. L., 
Aisokavadrina, p. 11). The same story is related also 
in the Divyavudana in a slightly different version (p. 
427). The Divyavadftna adds that here in Pupdra- 
vardhana 18,000 Ajlvikas were killed (p. 427), The 
Bodhisattvavadftna Kalpalata ( 93rd, pp. 3-4 ) states 
that Sumagadha, daughter of Anathapipdada, was 
married to a person at Pupdravardhana ( a variant 
reading of Pupdravardhana ). The details of the 
story are given in Sumagadha Avadana wherein 
it IS stated that the name of the groom was 
Yr^abhadatta (N. B. L., p. 237 ; also cf. Divyavadana, 
p. 402). 
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In the Divyflivadana, Dvlpavatl is mentioned as a 
city ruled by the King Dvlpa. It was 
DvipaTati rich, prosperous and populous (p. 246). 

The city is stated to have been the birth-place of 
Dipaihkara Buddha (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 
B9th, p. 75). The city cannot, however, be identified. 

It was a city ruled by a king named Keema. There 
lived in that city a merchant banker 
who was a staunch supporter of the 
Tathagata named Keemaihkara (Divyflvadaua, p. 242). 
The city, probably a mythical one, cannot be identified. 
It was a beautiful city of Mah&sudar^ana (Divya- 
Kus'avati vadftna, p. 227). 

The hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the 
Himalayas (Saundarunanda Kavya, Ch. 
K&pila B A.a rams ^ corroborated by 

the evidence of the Divyavadftna (p. 648) wherein it is 
stated that the herniitage of the sage Kapila was 
situated not far from the river Bhagirathi by the side 
of the Himalayas. 

It was a city inhabited by a prostitute famous for 
her charity (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpa- 

Utp^vatl 

oobnavatl , 

this city a stopa dedicated to the 
teacher Kakusandha (Ibid. 78th, p. 28). 

To the north of KOsI, by the side of the Himalayas, 
SahaSjani there was a hermitage Sahanjana where 
hermitage gj^gg named Kfi^yapa (Maho- 

vastu, III, 143). 

Once while the Buddha was engaged in deep 

meditation for six years at Seuftpati- 
Senapatigrama xt . ... 

grama in Uruvilva, a public woman 

named G-ava kept a coarse cloth on the branch of a 
tree for the Buddha’s use after meditation. By virtue 
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of this noble deed, she was rebom in heaven as a 
nymph (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 154). 

There was a city named Uttara, which was 12 
Uttara yojanas from east to west, and seven 
yojanae from south to north. Seven 
walls surrounded the city and there w’ere seven large 
tanks l^he city-gates and palaces were decorated 
with glass, gold, silver and other valuable gems and 
jewels. The king of the city was a K^triya and a 
It&jacakravarttl (Mahavastu, I, p. 249). 


The Madrakaviijaya is referred to in the Mahavastu 
(III, p. 15 ). The same text also refers 

Madraka ^ Madraka country 

IB doubtless identical with the Maddarattha of the 
Pali texts. 

Kusilgrainaka, obviously a village, is referred to in 
the Divyavadana ( p. 208 ). Its variant 
KusTgramaka reading is Kusilagramaka or Kii4ala- 
gramaka which, however, is difficult to be identified. 

Brahmottara, a city, is mentioned in the Divya- 
vadana ( p. 002 ) along with two other cities, Sadamat- 
takani and Nandanam. O’hese two 
lira mottara cannot be identified, but Brah- 

mottara is probably identical with Suhmottara of the 
]’urai;ias which is only a misreading for Brahmottara. 

Mi^rakavana is referred to along with 
Miarakavana j^andanavana and Pariyatra m the 
Divyavadana ( pp. 194-195 ). 

Vasavagramaka is referred to in the Divyavadana 
_ ( 1, 4, and 10 ff ). The village must be 

asavagramaka gQJ^g locality near 
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This is the place of the Buddha’s descent from 
Heaven which is referred to in the 
Sanks'ya Divyavadftna (pp. 150 and 401). Sah- 
ka4ya is doubtless identical with Pali Saiiikassa or 
Saiikifisa. The place is generally identified with 
Sankisa I3a.santapura, situated on the north bank of 
the river Iksumatl now called Kfillnadl between. 
Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles west of h’ategarh 
in the district of Etuh and 45 miles north-west 
of Etinoj. 

The Brahman district of SthQna formed the wes- 
tern boundary of the Madliyadeto (l)iv. 
S hniia 2 ^ 22 . Vinaja Texts. S. B. E. XVIl. 
pp ,38-39 ). Sthtlpa or Pali Thona may be identified 
with Thaneswar. ( See iny “Geography of Early 
Buddhism,” p. 2 and foot-note 2 ). 

Kfliiiagania ( Banmgrilnia ) was tbo capital of the 

Koliyas or Kanhya tnlie, a ston of 
uaiuagritma , , 

whose origin is detailed in the aMahS- 

vastu-avadSna ( Vol. I, 355 ). Atekii caused a, caitya 
and other religious edifices to be erected at llfluiagaina. 
The Bivyfivndana refers to the eighth stQ))a to have 
been erected at Bsmagama ; ajiparently it was the 
last of the eight stopas built over the relics of the 
Master ( Div. p. 3b0 ). 


Kefcrences to the Lurabini garden as the birth-place 
Lumbini garden the Buddha are numerous, but they 
have no special geographical imjiort. 
The Iluinmindel jiillar inscrijilion of Ateka locates 
beyond doubt the Luuibinl grove. The inscription on 
Nigllva pillar ( now situated 38 miles north-west of 
Uskabazar Station on the B. N. W, By. ) shows that 
it was erected near the stOpa of KonBganiana, but it is 
not now in aitu. 
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Daksiuagiri 


At Bhavdaligr&ma the Lord converted a CaQ^ali 
Bhandaligrama Patala ( probably Pataliputw ) 

he made Potala, a follower of his creed 
to erect a splendid stopa on his hair and nails. The 
Lord said to Indra that a king, Milinda by name, 
would also erect a stupa at Pajala (Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, 57th. P. ). 

Contemporaneous with the Buddha who was at 
that time lodged in the Vepuvana on 
the Bide of the Kulandakanivapa at 
Itajagrha, there lived in a retired village named Lakk- 
hipagiri one Sampurinia, a brahmin, as rich as Kuvera 
( N. B. L., Avadflna^ataka, p. 37 ). 

Dipavatl or Dipavatl is described as a large royal 

Di ti extending over an area of 84 square 

miles ( Mahavastu, IJ.B. L., p. 118). 
Sarvflnanda, king of this great city, once visited the 
great vihara of Prasanna^Tla, and thence brought the 
Buddha Dlpaihkara to his metropolis ( N. B. L. 
Pipdapatravadanaiii, p. 195). The city cannot, however, 
be identified. 

Kfsapagraina or Ki-^igrama is suggested in the 
Lalitavistara to have been situated 
KrHanagraiiia somewhere near Kapilavastu ( p. 135 ). 
The village may probably be identified with the place 
where the Bodliisattva gave up his crown and sword 
and cut off locks of his hair. 


BTVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. OP MADHYADESA 


There is a reference to the Pdiudava Hill in the 
Mahavastu (II. 198) where the Bodhi- 
sattva G-otama once took up his dwell- 
ing. It is difficult to identify the hill. 


lull 
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Tattidya, Avarta, Niloda, Varamhha, AstUdaiava- 
hra and DhUnianetra mountains — The Bodhisattvftva- 
d&na Kalpalata refers to a number of mountains men- 
tioned here (6th Pallava, G9-88 ). But they do not 
lend themselves to any identification. 

The Mahftvastu refers to a mountain 
Oft^idagiri Candagiri (III. 130) which it is 

not possible to identify. 


The holy river Gahga. is often mentioned in both 
Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist sources. 
More than once the Bodhisattva 
arrived on the Ganges ; on one occasion the river was 
full to the brim ( Lahtavistara, p. 407 ; also cf. Mah&- 
vastn, III, p. 201'. 


According to the Lalitavistara the big palaces 
of King Suddhodana are said to 
a tCsa arvata resembled the Kailft&i Parvata 

( p. Ill ). 


The river Yamuna is more than once mentioned 
in the Mahavastu (Vol. Ill, p. 201 ) Sarabhahga, a 
Yftinn “ disciple of Kssyapa, was present at 
a great sacrifice held at a place 
between the Ganges and the Yamuna (N. B. L , 
Mahavastu, p. ](i0). 


Pariyatra or Pfmpatra mountains formed according 
to both Brohmanical and Buddhist 

KriyStra 

tradition the southern boundary line 
of the Madhyade4a It is a branch of the Vindhyas 
and IS mentioned in the Divyavadana along with 
Mandakinl, Chaitraratha, Pftrosyaka, Nandanavana, 
Misrakavana and Papdukamhala4lla etc, (pp. 194-195). 
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The Gurapfidaka hill is referred to in the Divyft- 

^ , „ vadftna <p. 61) in connection with the 

GnrupSdaka Hill - 

story of Maitreya who is supposed to 

have repaired to the Gnrap&daka hill, perhaps a 
legendary name. 

The Himalayas are mentioned everywhere in 
Himavanta Sanskrit Bnddhist literature. 

They are again and again mentioned in connection 
with the penance and saihbodhi of the 
^hodhidmim** Buddha. They certainly refer to the 
famous Bo-tree of Bodh Gaya at the 
foot of which the Buddha attained Enlightenment. 


UTTAEAPATHA 

CouNTEiEs, Cities, Villages, Eivbes, 
Moumaiks, etc. 

According to the Pali tradition contained in the 
Mahavagga ( Vinaya texts, S.B.E., XVI, pp. 38-39) 
and Sanskrit Buddhist tradition contained in the 
DivyavadSna (pp. 21-22), the UttarApatha or northern 
country lay to the west and north-west of the two 
Brahmana districts of SthtlEa ( Thana ) and Upas- 
thapa. Eoughly, therefore, the northern country 
extended from Thaneswar to the eastern districts of 
modern Afghanistban comprising the tract of land 
including Ka4mlr, the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, and part of Sind. It is significant that 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts do not enumerate Gandhara 
and Earaboja, both in Uttarftpatha, in their traditional 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, but mention 
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Sivi and Daean^a instead. And as far as we have 
been able to ascertain these texts hardly ever refer 
to the two countries of Gandhara and Kamboja though 
mention is made of Tak^6llft more than once in the 
Divyavadana, the A^okSvadana and elsewhere. 

Tak^a^lla ( modern Taxila identical roughly with 
the district of liawalpindi m the 
Takssshs Punjab ) was the cajiital of the Gan- 
dhfira kingdom. The Tluddha was in one of his 
former births born as a king of Bflrajjasl, and his 
empire extended to Takfjaslla where he had once 
marched to suppress a revolt ( Mahavastu, Yol. II, 
82). In another of his former existences when the 
Buddha had been born as King (Ihandrnpnibha, the 
city of Tak^atiTlH was known as Bhadiuslla , but later 
it came to be known as Taksaslla because here the 
head of Candraprabba was severed by a beggar 
brahmin (Divyavadanaiiiftlft, N B L., i>. 1110). 

During the reign of Asoka a rebellion broke out 
in the distant province of Taksa^llri, and Kupflla, son 
of A6oka, was sent to quell the disturbance. The 
subsequent tale, tragic and beautiful at the same 
time, is told in the Bodhisattvfivadaiia Kalpalata,' 
the A^okavadana (N.B.L., pp. O-IO) us well as in the 
Divyavadana (p, 371 flf.). They give us the account 
of how Kuijala refused the Jove of his step-mother, 
how his two eyes were uprooted by way of revenge 
by that jealous lady, and how eventually he was driven 
out from Taxila where he was posted as Viceroj. 


’ AccordiDK to the BodhisattvavadiCna Kalpalata (a9tb, p. 89) 
Taxila, however, belonged to King KnKjarakama when KunSla 
was sent to conquer it. 
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Xu]?Ala with his devoted wife Kfixicanamfilft wandered 
.from place to place and at last came to the coach- 
house of A^oka where he sang a song on his lute which 
attracted the attention of the king. The king then 
recognised his son and came to know all that had 
happened. Tisyarak^itil was punished to death, and 
Kupala got back his eyes. 

From the Divyfivadftna it appears that Tak^afiilft 
was included in the empire of Bindusilra of hlagadha, 
father of Asoka, as well. 

The Divyavadana refers to the beautiful city of 
Kii 'ml Kftt^mli*a which was inhabited by the 
' learned (p 399). Madhyantika, a Ehiksu, 

was sent to Kasmlra as a missionary by hia spiritual 
guide Ananda. Kiti^iuira at that time was peopled 
solely by the Nagas (N.B.L, Avadana-Sataka, p. 67 } 
also Cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 7Cth, pp, 2-3). 
The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, ( p. 105, p. 2) also 
refers to a Bhik^u, Eaivata by name, of i^ailavihara 
m Kafimira. The author of the “Sragdhara stotram" 
was a Buddhist monk of Ka^mlra. 

In Uttarapatha there was a city named BhadrailTla, 
Bhadros'il- prosperous and populous. It was 

12 yojanas in length and breadth, and 
was well-divided with four gates and adorned with 
high vaults and windows. There was a royal garden 
in the city named MaQigarbha ( Divyavadana, p. 315). 
According to the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, the 
city was situated to the north of the Himalayas and 
that it was ruled by a king named Candraprabha (5th, 
pp, 2 and 6). The city came, later on, to be known as 


6 [ Amuds, B. O. B. I.] 
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Tak^aSllSi becauee here the head of Candraprahha was 
severed by a beggar brahmin (DivySvadSnamalfl, N. 
B. L., p. 310). 

MaSjndeva, king of the mount ManjuSri in China 
(obviously a mythical one) seeing the 
Gokarna Kftlihrada full of monstrous acquatio 
animals, and the temple of Svayambhu almost inacces- 
sible, opened with his sword many of the valleys on 
the southern side of the lake. lie opened the valleys of 
Kapotala GandbavatT, Mrgfisthali, Gokarija, Varaya 
and Indravatl in succession. 


After the departure of the Lord Ivrakuchanda from 
Nepal, SvayambhQ produced eight vltaragas or holy 
men who had mastered their passions. They lived 
there, granted happiness and prosjierity to all creatures. 
One of those eight vltarftgas or holy men was Gokar- 
iCie^vara, in Gokariiia or the Yaginat! where it falls 
from the mountain. ( Svayambha purai^a, N. B. L., 
p. 253 ). 


It is modem Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. 
Satadru river ManoharB, wife of Prince 

Sudhanu, son of Suvahu, king of Ha6- 
tinapnra, while going to the Himalayas, crossed the 
river Satadru and proceeded to the mount Kailafia (A 
Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118 ). 


Vajravail in Uttarapatha was ruled by 
king Vajracanda (Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, 103rd, p. 4>. 


Vajravati 


Puskaravatl or I’u^karavatl is referred to in the Bod- 
I'liBkalayati hisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 32nd, p. 40 ). 

The city is probably identical with 
Feukalautea of the Greek geographers which is the 
same as modern Peshawar. 
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The country of the Kiratas, Daradas, Clnaa and 
Ho^as are referred to in the Lalitavistara (pp. 125*26). 
sskala Sakala is referred to in the 

Divyavadana (p. 434). It is doubtlesa 
identical with Sagala ( modern Sialkot in the Punjab), 
the city of the famous King Milinda. 

The river Sindhu or Indns is referred to in the 
Sindhu Divyftvadana {p. 681). It is stated 
therein that Mahakfttyayana while pro- 
ceeding towards the Madhyade^a arrived on the 
Sindhu. ( Athayusraan Mahnkatyayano Madhya- 
de^arii agantukamah Hindhum anupraptah). 


APARANTA OR WESTERN COUNTRY 
CotJNTHiEs, Cities, ViTii;AOEs, Etc. 

The Divyavadana ( p. 644 £f ) refers to two great 

E ruk cities of the time of the Ruddha, e. g., 
Pataliputro and Roruka. The latter 
may be identical with Alor, an old city of Sindh. 

Sauvir Eoruka in Sauvira, was ruled by King 
Rudrayana who was killed by his son 
Sikhandi. As a punishment of this crime, the realm 
of Sikhapdi was destroyed by a heavy shower of sand. 
Three pious men only survived, two ministers and a 
Buddhist monk. Bhiru, one of the two raini-sters, es- 
etablished a new city there which was named Bhiruka 
Ehrgnkaccha Bhirnkaccha after him. Thence 

probably came the name Bhrgukaccha 
or Bharukaccha identical with Baryguza of Ptolemy 
(pp. 38, 152) and the Periplua of the Erythrean sea 
(pp. 40, 287) and modern Broach in Kathiawar. It 
was a rich and prosperous city thickly populated 
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(Div. 645). The Gap^avyOha (N. B. L., p. 92) refers 
to a goldsmith, Muktasara by name, of Bharukaccba. 
The Lord Suparaga in his old age once undertook a 
voyage with a number of other merchants to trade 
with the inhabitants of a coast named Bharukaccba 
(Bodhisattvavadana, N. B. L., p. 51). 

A brisk trade existed between Eajagrha and 
Eoruka. It is said that merchants from Kajagrha 
went to lioruka for trade (l)ivyavadilna, p. 544 fi). 
King Eudnlyaija of Koruka was a contemporary of 
King Biinbisara of Magadha, and they became inti- 
mate friends. The Bodhisattvavadfina Kalpalata refers 
to Rauruka ruled by a famous king named Udrayaija 
<40th, p. 4). 

When the Buddha was dwelling at SravastI, there 
Sur Sraka Contemporaneously at the city 

of Burparaka a householder named 
Bhava (Divyavadana, pp. 24 S). Surparaka seems to 
have been an important centre of trade and commerce 
when merchants used to flock with merchandise (Ibid, 
p. 42 ff). It 18 identical with modern Sopara in 
Gujrat. 


bakbinapatha 

CouNTBiEs, Cities, Villaobs, Mountains, Etc. 

The Daksmapatha or Southern country lay to the 
south of the river Saravati, the town of Satakap.i;iika 
and the Pariyatrn hill (Mahavagga and Divyavadana). 
The Janupadas of A^maka and Avanti were, strictly 
speaking, included in the Dak^iiiapatha. The Dak^ipa- 
patha 18 often referred to in the Mahavastu, the 
Aiiokavadana and the GapdavyQha. After the birth 
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•of the Bodhisattva Asita, a brahmin of UjjayinI in 
Dakginapatha came from the Himalayas to see the 
Bodhisattva (Mabavasta, Vol. II. 30). While roaming 
in Dahsipapatha a self-exiled king of Ko4ala savir a 
shipwrecked merchant who was on his way to Koi^ala 
(Mahavastu HI, 850). On the day of Girivalgu-saih- 
garna, a festival was held at Srilvastl, people assembled 
from all quarters of the city. Among others there 
came Kubalaya, a dancing girl from Dak^ixiftpatha 
<N. B. L., A^okavadann, p. 35). 

There m the village of Dharmagraraa m Daksina- 
patha lived a brahmin named Siviratra 
DhaTmagrauia p g2). The Ga^duvyQha (N. B. 

L. Ms. No. A 0) mentions a long list of place names 
which were all included in the Dak^iijapatha. Impor- 
tant of them were : — Mount Sugriva in the country 
called Kftinavarta, Sujirati^thita of 
A nviinlKT of Hagara on the way to Lanka, Vajapura, 
place names of ^ Dravida, RamudravelRti to 

liaismupatha Mahajirabhu ; Sumukha m 

the country of Sraraa^amaudala ; city of Haraanta- 
mukha m Molaka ; Sarvagrama of Tosala in Mitato- 
sala ; UtpalabhQti in Pythura^tra ; Kahhgavana ; 
Potalaka Pasjatmandala and DvOravatl. Of these 
Mulaka, Tosala, Kalihgavana and Potalaka (Potala 
or Potana) are well known in Buddhist literature ; 
others do not lend themselves to any definite indenti- 
fication. Sramaparaapdala' “ay refer to modern 
Sravana Belgola m Mysore, once a stronghold of 
Jainism, and Suprati^thita, to Paithan on the Godavari. 
Kalihga is referred to more than once in the Maha- 
vasta as an important kingdom. Benn, 
KaJinga Disampati, king of Kalihga, was 

once compelled, by the instigation of Mahagovinda^ 
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the son of his family priest, to cede the six provinces- 
of his father’s empire, namely, Kalinga, Pattana, 
Maheiiavatl, VaianaBl, Boruka and Mithila to the 
refractory nobles (Mahrivastn III, 204 ff.). Brahma- 
datta, a wicked king once reigned in Kalinga. He 
used to have Sramanas and Brahnianas invited to his 
palace and devoured by wild animals (Mahavastn HI, 
301). Dantapura which is also referred to by Yuan 
Chwnng was probably one of the capital cities of 
Kaliiiga' where ruled King NfilTkela (TMahavastu III, 
p. 301). The alphabet of the Kalinga country is 
referred to in the Lalitavistara as having been mas- 
tered by the Bodhisattva (pj). 12C-20). 
The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalatfi 
mentions a country named Khamjadlpu burnt by the 
king of Kalihga (8th, p. 27). 

The Vindhyaparvata is said to have been situated 
south of Avanti, and on it was Drti’s 
hermitage ( N. B. L., Bhadrakalpii- 
avadana, p. 44). The same text refers to the Vmdhva 
forest on the outskirts of the mountain ranges (p. 40). 
The Viiidhj a mountain is referred to as having been 
adorned with flowers ( Bodhisattva\adaua Kalpalatfi, 
1st, p. 31). 

The Bodhisuttvudana Kalpalata (24th, 
^niountaur I*' to the Kiskindliyfi mountain 

which according to the epic tradition 
was included in the Daksinupatha. 

A6oka’s tree was brought from Gandhamfidana by 
Batnaka, keeper of the hermitage, and 
was planted at the bask of canopy 
where the Blessed One showed miracles (Divyavadana, 


Khandadlpa 


Vindhya I’arvata 


Gandlmmildojia 


* See my “Geography of Early Buddhism p. 64. 
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p. 157). In this moantain there lived a brahmin 
named llaudrakea who was well acquainted with 
miracles ( Ibid, p, 320). According to the Bodhi- 
sattvavadana Kalpalata, this brahmin lived at the foot 
of the Gandhamadana mountain which was visited by 
Buddha (oth, pp. 31, 25). The Gandhamadana hill is 
also referred to in the Lalitavistara (p. 391). 

In A^vaghosa’s Saundarananda Kavya there is a 

„ , reference to the Mainftkanarvata en- 

Mainaka I’arvata . , . , , 

teriug the river to check the course of 

the ocean (Ch. VII, v. 40). The same story is also 
alluded to in the Itamayapa which locates the Main&- 
kaparvata in Daksinapatha. 


Maliiyacala is referred to as a mountain where 
JimQtavahana took shelter after giving 
up his sovereignty (Bodhisattvavad&na 
Kalpalata, lOttth, p. 12). Kpic tradition locates the 
Malaya mountain in the Duk^inapatha. 


Milayitcala 


C/itrakuta 


The CitrakntO' hill is referred to in the 
Lalitavistara ( p. 391 ). 

'I’he island of Lanka is referred to in the Gapdav- 
yuha ( N.B.L. p. 91 ). The “Lanka- 

Lanlia . i • ^ n -i 

vatflra contamH an account of a viBit 

paid by Hakya to the king of Lanka and of bis preacli- 
ings in that island. The Lahkavatara text refers to 
the Malaya mountain of Lanka ( N.B L., p. 113 ). 


Dapdakavana is referred to m the Lalitavistara 
^ , ( p. 316 ) where it is stated that for 

thousands of years m the once burnt 
forest of Dandakavana, even grass did not grow. Epic 
tradition locates the Dandaka forest in the Dak^ina- 
patba. 
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PEACYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 
The Praeya country lay to the east of Pumlravar- 
dhana. 

The alphabet of the Vanga country is 
Vafiga, referred to m theUalitavistaraas having 
been mastered by the Bodhisattva ( iip. 125-2()). 

In the walled city of Cauda which had only one 
gate, Vlravatt, was the presiding deity 
Ga.u(}a B.L., Svayauibhvl Piirana, p. 25G). 

Pracaijdadeva, king of Oauda, having abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son Saktideva devoted himself 
to the service of the goddess Vlravati. 


CHAPTER IT 

South India as a Centre of Pali Buddhism 

In this jiaper South India has been used to denote the 
Deccan proper excluding Western India (JMaharfistra 
and Apurfuita) The expres'-ion. Pah Buddhism, is 
employed to denote Theravfida, the tradition of Bud- 
dhism as preserved and developed by the Theriyas or 
Sthavlras. 

For the beginnmg of the history of Buddhism in 
general and of Pali Buddhism in particular, the earliest 
known authentic records are the Edicts of ASoka. So 
far as South India proper goes, the find-places of 
AAoka’s Edicts are Maski in the district of Raichur, 
Palki-gunk Hill near Kopbal m the extreme south- 
west corner of Haiderabad, Siddapur, .Tatinga-Rames- 
war and Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore, and Yerragudi in the Karnul district of the 
Madras Presidency. In each of these places has been 
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discovered a copy of Anoka’s Minor Bock Edict stand- 
ing out, as it does, as a notable example of Dhammasa- 
sana or proclamation of the greatness of Dhamma, 
while in Yerragagli there has come to light a set of 
fourteen Bock Edicts in addition to a copy of the 
Minor Bock Inscription. The places above-named 
were presumably the localities near about Anoka’s 
oflicial headquarters in South India. If Anoka's Dha- 
mma is not pure Buddhism, but a norm consisting of 
certain universal principles of duty and piety, it may 
be doubted if the copies of the Minor Rock Edict have 
any liearing on the spread of Buddhism, particularly 
of Pali Buddhism, in the South. Having regard to 
the nature of the message contained in the Minor 
Bock Edict, it will be difficult to deny the historical 
bearing of the Edict on the point at issue. The 
message contained m it is evidently intended to ui-ge 
all, high or low, to be earnest and active m their own 
cause by holding before them uumediate prospects of 
heavenly life. The measage is sought to be rendered 
all the more effective by giving an account of Afioka’s 
change m faith, as well as of what he had achieved 
by the strenuous effort he made in the cause of Bud- 
dhism. The places m South India that find mention 
in Anoka's Bock Edicts II and XIII are Andhra, 
Parindra, Cho<la, Pflodya, Satyaputra, KCraJaputra and 
Tamraparpi. ^ Of these, the first two places were 
Situated within the empire of Aboka, while the re- 
maining places were independent. The extent of 

• The name Tamrapami is need in Pali to denote the extreme 
south-western region of Bontbern India bounded in the north by 
the Tamrspami river and the extreme north-western region of the 
Island of Ceylon. 
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propaganda of the Dhamma made by A^oka can be 
envisaged from what Atoka himself says in these two 
records. It is particularly in the liock Edict XIII 
that Atoka points out that he was constantly in inter- 
communication with the inhabitants of these places 
through his eraissarie.s who were employed as powerful 
agents for the propagation of his iJhamma. The 
Yerragudi copy of Atoka’s Minor liock Edict fully 
testifies to the means employed m furthering the cause 
of the Dhamma, the means consisting in the beat of 
drums, the employment of Br&hman jireachers, the 
elephant-riders and the chariot drivers, well-trained 
for the purpose. The Pah tradition embodied in the 
Bamantupasadika and the two chronicles of Ceylon, 
is unanimous as to the despatch of Buddhist missions 
by Atoka to different places in India and to Ceylon. 
So far us South India proper is concerned, Atoka is 
said to have sent iiiisBionaiius named Mahadeva and 
Bakkhita to MableiamapdU'ia or Mabinsakamandala 
(Mysore) and Vanavasa or VanavasI (North Kanara) 
respectively, the former being the place in which as 
many as three copies of the Minor Buck Edict were 
set up. The latter, namely, VanavasT continued to be 
the centre of Buddhism as late as the 1st century B.C., 
during which King DutthagamanT of Ceylon bnilt and 
consecrated the great ThUpa in his capital, inviting 
many eminent theras from different parts of both 
Ceylon and India, the great thera Candagutta visiting 
Ceylon from VanavasI with 80,000 monks. (Mahava- 
jpto, Chap. XXIX, verses 41-43). 

Pali tradition contained in the Dipavamsa, the 
Kuthavatthu Commentary, and the Mahavanisa, pre- 
serves the names of some later schools of Buddhism, 
such as the Hemavata, the Bajagiriya, Siddhattaka, 
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the Andhaka, the Pubbaseliya, the Aparaseliya and the 
Vajiriya. The names of these schools go to indicate 
that they were local developments. At least three of 
these schools, namely, the Andhaka (Andhra), the 
Pubbaseliya (PtirvaSaila) and the Aparaseliya (Apar- 
e,4aila) arose and were established in South India, 
particularly in the Andhra country. The reign of King 
Va6i§thipntra HrI Pnlamavi saw the erection of the 
Mahacaitya at Arnarivati which became the centre of 
the Caityikas (Pah Cetiyavada), an offshoot of the 
Mahrisanghikiis, while the reign of the Ik^vftkus (2nd 
•or 3rd century A. 1).) witnessed the erection of the 
Mahficaityas at diiggayyapfta and the Nagarjunikon^a, 
on the two banks of the river Krishijfi., both of them 
being situated near Haiderabad. N&garjunikohdO'; 
borne out by many of the inscriptions, was principally 
the seat of the Aparasellyas. If so, how can it be said 
that any of these three places was equally a centre 
of Theravada or Pali Buddhism ? The evidence, how- 
ever, 18 not far to seek. Some of the NagRrjunikooda 
inscriptions go to prove that there was a Mahttvihara 
or great monastery near about the Mahacaitya of the 
locality built for the accommodation of Buddhist 
recluses, coming from different countries. (“Maha- 
vihare Mahricctiyapadamule pabajitanaiii nilnadesa- 
saiiianagatanaiii mahabhikkusamghasa parigahe.”) The 
inscriptions do not keep us in the dark as to the 
countries from which the Sramapas used to come. 
The countries mentioned are KasniTra, Gandhara, 
Gina, Cilata, Tosali, Avaranta, Vaiiga, Vanavasi, 
Yavana, Dauiila, PalQra (Dantapura), and Tarnba- 
paoDidlpa. Two at least of these places, namely, 
Vanavasi and Dami]a (Tamil country) are situated in 
South India. What is of real importance is that in 
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this particular reference the Sramaijas coming from 
the above-mentioned countries are said to have been 
those known as Thenjraa or adherents of Theravftda 
(Theriyanaru). * The same inscriptions also go to show 
that there were other monasteries, one of which was 
built for the residence of tlie Bhikkhiis from Ceylon 
(Sihala). In two of the inscriptions we read that the 
monk Bhadanta Ananda under whose supervision 
some of tlie new building operitions connected with 
the Mahficaitya at Nsgarjunikonda wore carried out, 
belonged to the school of the teachem of Aiiyi’sariigha 
or Theravada with whom the five Nikayiis, Bigha,. 
Majjhiina, and the rest were the original and autho- 
ritative texts, Ananda himself being a specialist in 
the study of the Majjhima NikAya 

We have seen that the Andhaku (Andhra)was one 
of the later powerful schools of Buddhism that devel- 
oped in South India - This school built up a ooin- 
mentatorial tradition of its own, which has been 
quoted by name and discussed by Buddhaghosa in his 
Atthasalinl.'* 

The three mam centres of Pali Buddhism m India 
(JambudvTpa) mentioned in the Gandhavaipsa (J. P. 


1. Apart from other references brought forward by Mr D. L. 
Bftrua (le, I, No. 1) there is another eltar reference m Jiuddha- 
ghosa’s Coiniiientary, Visiiddhiiuagga. Vol. II, ji. 711, to prove 
that the term Thenija ui Thenynnmn is used to lueen no other 
than the adherents of Theravada — '‘vibbajjavildi-setthanam 
theriyanaiu yasasBiimui Mahaviharaiasluaiu vaiusajasRa vibha- 
vino." 

2, See lira, lihys Ilavids’ Potnts of Controvergij, Prefatory 
Notes, XLII. 

8. See ‘A lluddbist Manual of rsycliological luthics’ by Mrs. 
fihys Davids, Introductory Essay, xxu. 
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T. S., 188G, pp. 66-67), are : (1) Kancipura, (2) AvantI 
and (3) Anmaddana. Of them, Kancipura is no other 
than the capital of the ancient kingdom of Cu]a, and 
its modern name is Conjevaram. Enddaghosa in the 
Nigamana (colophon) to his Manorathapuram, the 
commentary on the Anguttara-Nikaya, refers to 
KancTpura and other places in South India as centres 
of Pali study. Unfortunatel}, m this colophon he does 
not expressly mention the names of places other than 
Kflnclpura (Kilnclpuradieu mayfi pubbe saddhim 
vasantCna). In the colophon, however, to his Papan- 
casadanl, the commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya, 
Buddhaghosa tells us that he undertook to write this 
particular work at the instance of the venerable Bud- 
dhaiiutta* who hud made this request to him when 
they lived together at Madhurasuttapattana, which 
cannot but bo Madura, ancient Madhura, the Papijya 
capital. The name of the port as met with in the 
Siamese edition, is rather Maydrasuttaputtana than 
Madhura. 

(‘‘Ayftcito Bumatina therena Bhadanta Buddha- 
mittena pubbe Mayarosuttapattunainhi suddhnp 
vasantena paravadaviddhamsanasBa Majjhima Nikaya 
Bet'thasBevahain Papancasudanimatthakathaiii katum 
araddho.’O Similarly m the colophon to bis Mano- 
rathapQranl, Buddhaghosa says that he undertook to 
write this commentary at the instance of the venerable 
Jotipala who made this request to him when they 
lived together in Kancipura and other places. (“Ayficito 
Sumatma therena Bhadanta- Jotipalena Kaucipurudlsu 


1. Cf. Gandhavavua, p. 68, which gives the name of Buddha- 
mitta without mentioning the name of the place. 



jnaya pnbbe Baddhiqi vasantena”).! Baddhagoaa 
undertook to prepare also the Saratihapakasini, the 
commentary on the Sarpyutta Nikftya, m compliance 
with the request made to him by the same venerable 
Jotipftla (Saratthapakasin! colophon Etissa kara- 

nattham therena Bhadanta-Jotipalena jacamanena 

mam subhabhutena yain samadhigata”).® Now, let 
US see if any additional information is available 
from other sources. The first direct source to which 
one may turn one’s attention consists of colophons 
to different works of Buddhadatta, who was a native of 
Uragapura (modem UraiyUr m the Trichinopoly 
District), the ancient capital of the Colas. 

In all of these colophons, as is well known, 
Buddhadatta has been unusnally eloquent in bis 
patriotic description of the kingdom of Coja of which 
he was proud to be an inhabitant. He himself resided 
in a monastery built by one Vigpudasa (Vephudasa 
or Krishpadasa Kaphadasa) in the village of Bhfita- 
mangala near the flourishing inland port of Kaverl- 
puttana. (“Kaverl-pattane ramme, nanaramopasobhite, 
Xante Kaphadaseua dassaniye mauorarne").'’ 

Buddhadatta flourished during the reign of 
Accutavikanta or Accutavikkama of ‘Ivalainba’ dynasty. 
According to the Ganfhipadavannatui of the Vinaya,- 
vinicchaya, Accuta was but the same epithet as the 
Narayapa. ‘‘Accutassa Narfiyanassa viya vikkantaip 

1. Of. Qandltavamta, p. 68 which gives an altogether different 
information. ‘‘Aiignttaraiiikayassa atthakathii gandho Bhaddan- 
tanamatthercna saha ajivakena RySeitena Buddhaghosaooriyena 
kato.” 

2. C£. Oandhavamaa, p, 68. 

8. Buddhadatte’s ManuaU, Pt I, 1916 ; Abhidhammavatara, 
Introduction, p. xiii. 
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etassati Accutaviklcanto” (Buddhadatta’a Manuals, 
P.T.S., Pt. 1, 1915, p. 140). The manuscripts of the 
Vinayaviniochaya give three spellings of Kalamba, 
namely, generally Ealamba, and exceptionally 
Kalatubha and Kalabha ( Buddhadatta's Manuals, 
Pt. I, 1915, p. 140). The reference is certainly 
not to a king of the later Kadamba dynasty 
but to a king of the earlier Kalabhra dynasty that 
established itself in the kingdom of Coja^ when 
Buddhadatta wrote all his works in Kftven at the 
instance of the venerable Sumati and venerable 
BudhasTha and the venerable Samghapala. ^ 

(“Kalambhakulavatnaa jate Accutavikkamaname 
Cojarajini Colaratthaipsamanusasante ayaip vinicchayo 
maya Qraddho ceva sainSpito cftti," Buddhadatta's 
Manuals, Pt. 1, 1916, p. 140). 

Buddhagosa refers to KuScipura without mention'- 
ing the name of the king who then held sway over 
the kingdom of Coja, but in the colophon to his 
SamaniapHsUdiM,^ the commentary on the 
Yinayapitaka, he points out that he began to 
write and completed this work during the reign of the 
King Srinivasa or Sinpala, while according to the 
Culavamsa (p. 17) Buddhaghosa visited Ceylon and 

1. Vide Ihe Colas by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, p. 119. 

2. Buddhadatta’s ManucOs, Pt. I, pp. 137-188, Ft. II, p. 229 
and p. 808. Cf. OaDdhavamsa, p. 89, according to which the 
AbhidhammBvatara was written at the instance of Buddhadatta's 
disciple Sumati, the Vinayavinieeaya, and BudAhmamsa com- 
mentary at the instance of Buddhaslha, and the Vttaravinioehaija 
and the JinaJanlcara at the instance of SamghapOla. 

8. “Piilayantassa sahalam LaitkSdlpam nirabbudam YaiSfo 
SiriniTasassa Siripala-yasassino samavlsati me kheme jayosam- 
vacchore ayaip araddha ekayisam hi sampatte parinitthita.” 
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pcoduced the Visuddhimagga and other works during 
the reign of King Mah&n&raa. Apart from other 
evidences considered by me in my Life and Worh of 
Suddhaghosa (Chap. V) there is one interesting 
reference which should not be lost sight of in deter- 
mining the contemporaneity of Buddhadatta and 
Buddhaghosa. This reference is no other than the 
fact that both of them undertook to write certain 
works at the instance of one venerable Sahghapala^ 
praised almost m the same terms by both these 
teachers. h’rom these references it is clear that in 
the time of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa there were 
at least three great centre.s of Pah study, namely, (1> 
KaScipura, (i) Kaverlpattana and (3) MayOrasutta- 
pattana, or Madhurasuttapattana. 

According to tradition, the great Buddhaghosa was 
a native of Magadha who afterwards became a celebrity 
of KaScIpura and Anurodhapura. The Gandhavamna 
gives at 6rst a list of ten Buddhist teachers all of 
whom were men of South India and wrote various 
works, and then speaks of twenty other Buddhist 
teachers of South India who produced Pali books at 
Efincipura. The ten teachers are Buddhadatta, 


1. Duddhadatta’s colophon to the Uttaraviaicchaya, Iluddha- 
datta's Manuals, Pt. II, p. 808. 'i 

‘'Khanti-soTacca-soBllya-baddhi-Boddha-daySdayo 
palii(thitil guiiS yasniin ratanun' iva Bu|;are 
vinayilcarayuttcDS tena sakkacca Biidarani 
ySoito Ijani^hapaLeoa thereaa thttacetaBii,” 

Buddhaghosa’a colophon to his Ytsuillnmagga, Vol. II, 711-12. 
“llhadantaaanghaptilssea socisaUekhavuttiuo, 
VmayScarayuttaaaa yottasaa patipattiyam. 
KhantiaoraccumettSdi-gunabhuKitacetaso, — 
aijheaanain gohetvS va karontana imam mays.” 
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Anand^ Dhammapala, two unnamed former teachers 
<Pubbacariya), Mahavajirabnddhi, Callavajirabuddhi, 
Dipahkara, Cnlladhammap&la, and Eassapa (J.P.T.S. 
1686, p. 66). In the extant text of the Gandhavamm 
the names of the other twenty teachers cannot be 
traced. 

According to the SUsanavamSa (p. 38), Dhamma* 
pala resided at Padaratittha also known as Bhadratittha 
(J. Gray, Buddhaghosuppatti, Introduction, p. 25) in 
the Tamil kingdom adjoining SlhaladTpa or Ceylon, 
while in the colophon to the Parainatthavivicchaya, 
Dhammapala is said to have been a native of Tam- 
barattha which is no other than the kingdom of Tamra- 
parpi or Tinnevelly in South India. He resided in 
the city of Tafija in Tambarattha (Buddhadatta's 
Manuals, Pt. I, p. xiii, “Tambaratthe vasantena nagare 
TaHjanamake.”). 

The list of Pali works that stands against the name 
of each of the ten teachers is as follows .—(1) Buddha- 
datta, the author of The V%nayavinicchaya, Vtiara- 
vimcchaya, AbhidhamndlvatUra, Buparupavibhaga, 
Bnddhavamsa-atthakatha, and JinSlasikdra j(2)ADanda, 
the author of Mhlatika to the Abhidhammatthakatha, 
(3) Dhammapala who wrote NettipakaranatthakathU, 
Paramatthad^pan^, a serial commentary on the Itivut- 
taka, Udana, Cariyapitaka, Thera-Therigatha, Vima- 
napetavatthu, Visuddhamagga-tlka to the commen- 
taries on the first four Nikayas, anutlka to the Dham- 
matthakatha, tika to the Jatakatthakatha, tlka to the 
Nirnttipakara 9 atthakatha, tlka to the Buddhavaiusa- 
atthakatha, (4 & 5) to former teachers (pubbac3,riya) 
who wrote Niruttima&juea and MahBniruttisahkhepa, 
(6) Mahavajirabuddhi who virrote Vinayaga^thi <a 
glossary of the five vinaya books), (7) Callavajira- 
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iHxddhi, the name of whose work is not found, (8) 
Dipahkara who wrote the tlkit to EUpasiddhi and 
SampapaScasatti, (9) Culladhammap&la who wrote the 
Saccasaipkhepa and (10) Kassapa, the author of Moha- 
■vicchedanT and Vimativicchedanl. 

The Gandhavaraaa says that these teachers wrote 
mostly of their own accord (attano rnatiyH) [pp, 69-70, 
J.P.T. S., 1886]. 

The Talaing records give us a list of Buddhist 
teachers of South India, which includes Kaccllyana, the 
author of the first Pali grammar ; Buddhavlra, the 
author of the Sutta-sahgaha ; ^anagambhlra, the 
author of the TathOgatuppatti ; and Anurnddha, the 
author of the Abhidhaminatthasafigaha (Buddhagho- 
suppatti, p. 26). With regard to Anuruddha and his 
works, Mrs. Khys Davids m her preface to the Com- 
pendium of Philosophy observes, '"the Manual (Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha) is ascribed to a teacher named 
Anuruddha. Of him nothing farther is recorded, save 
that he was the author of at least two other works on 
philosophy (namely Paramatthavinicchaya and Na- 
inarQpapariccheda) the former of which (and possi- 
bly the other two also) was compiled at Kancipur or 
Conjevaram on the Madras coast, a seat of learning 
associated at an earlier date with the name of Dham- 
mapilla Acariya, the Commentator 

Anuruddha’s Abhidhammatthasangaha superseded 
as a “text book” the earlier compendiam, saccasainkhe- 
pa (outlines of truth) ascribed m the Gandhavaiiisa to 


1. According to the Burmese tradition, Anuruddha was a 
thera of Ceylon, and wrote the Abhidhammatthasaugaha at the 
Sinhalese TihSra founded by Bomadeyl, Queen of King VattagS- 
manl (88 76 B.C. ), which is, howeTer, far from the truth. 
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Golladhammap&la. The great importance enjoyed 
by Anuruddha’s Manual may be indicated in the 
following words of Mrs. Rhys Davids : “The utility 
of the Abhidhammatthasangaha ranks very high among 
the world’s historical documents. For probably eight 
centuries it has served as a primer of psychology and 
philosophy in Ceylon and Burma and a whole literature 
of exegesis has grown up around it, the latest additions 
to which are but of yesterday." South India conti- 
nued to be the centre of Pah Buddhism as late as the 
l‘2th century A.I)., a date to which Anuruddha, the 
celebrated author of the Abhidhammattha is assigned. 
The Kalyaiji stone inscriptions of King Dhainmadazedi 
(1472-1492 A.D.) and the Sfisanavamsa of PanhasamI 
(A D. 1801) give an account of Ohapada who returned to 
Burma, his native place, during the reign of King 
Anawratha (10th century A.D.), taking with him to 
Aniiiaddana-nagara (city of Pagan) five Buddhist 
savants, well-versed in the Pali lore, two of whom, 
namely, Anandathera and Rahulathera, were residents 
of KfiHcipura,’ Thus it is clear that Pali Buddhism 
flourished in South India even centuries after the time 
of Sankara. 


1. Susanavamsa, pp. 40, 66 folk 



CHAPTER III 


Geographical Data from the Mahavamsa 
and Its Commentary 

The Mahavamsa, a Pah chronicle of Ceylon, was 
•written by Mahanama in the fifth century A.D. It 
surely contains germs of historical truth, buried deep 
in a mass of absurd fables and marvellous tales. It is 
full of information of variegated nature but tact and 
caution are. required to separate fact from fiction. The 
commentary on this Sinhalese chronicle called the 
Vaiiisatthapakasini was •written by an unknown author, 
recently edited for the Government of Ceylon, by T)r. 
G. P. Malalasekera, and published by the Pali Text 
Society of London. The text and tlie commentary 
contain many geographical data important m the 
history of Buddhism m India and Ceylon. They no 
doubt add much to our knowledge. In this note we 
have attempted to gather together geographical re- 
ferences from the text and the commentary with tlicir 
proper identifications as far as possible. The geogra- 
phical information has been noticed here under two 
sections : (1) India, and (2) Ceylon. 

I 

Siddhartha gradually went to Riljagaha (modern 
Eajgir) for alms after having received ordination on 
the bank of the river Anoma.^ He sat on the Pa^glava® 

* Aeoordiag to Canmngham Anoma is the river Auwi in the 
district of Gorakhpur but Carlleyle identifies this river with the 
Kuda-wa-aadl in the Basti district of Oudh. 

' This mountain encircles Giribraja, ancient Tlg.j a e«^lia, modem 
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moantaitt cave and was afterwards iavtted by the 
Magadhan king (Mv. Comm., p. 66). Bnddha ate rice 
gruel given by Saj&ts on the bank of the Neraflliffira 
river* (ibid., p. 66). On the fall-nmon day of Phoaea, 
the inhabitants of Ahga^ and Magadha^ performed the 
great sacrifice of Uruvelakassapa (ibid., p. 62). liiey 
eet apart a day for the great sacrificial gift (ibid., p.89). 
At the foot of the Bo-tree at Umvela in Magadha 
Buddha obtained supreme knowledge. Uruvela (in 
ancient Buddha-gaya in 6ay& District) means a big 
sandy embankment (ibid., p. 84). 

Dakkhipagiri* was a country reached after encir- 
cling llajagaba (ibid., p. 323). It was visited by Maha- 
mahiuda thera. Yedisagiri was also visited by him 
who stayed at Vedisagin-mahavihara'' (ibid., p. 321). 
Jetavana has been described to have bedn laid out 
and reared by Prince Jeta (ibid., 102). 

Futaliputra*’ has been described as the chief city 
of the whole continent of India (Jambudipa, Mv. Ch. 
XV). It was so called because it was full of Jambu 
trees (Mv. Comm., p. 331). It was ruled by BindusSra, 
son of Chandragupta, belonging to the family of the 


1 NilajSna, of. ThUpavaiiiBa, B. C. Law's edition, p. 88. 

2 It comprises the modem districts of Bhfigalpur and lUfonghyr. 
Aiiga was a tract of land lying midway between the villages of 
Anga and Magadha. 

8 It roughly corresponds to the modem Fatna and GayS 
districts of Bihar, 

4 Bakkhiuagiri Janapada (VidisS), the capital of which was 
Ujienl. 

6 Abode of the sac^r of Mahinda (SamKntapSsSdikS, p. 70). 

6 Capital of the Magadhan Kingdom in Aa'oka’s time. 

6 
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Moriya$i^ who were K^atriyas,^ after the death of hia 
father. Mahavana vihara^ and Latthivana* are said to 
have been situated near Vesall® and Kajagaha respec- 
tively (ibid., pp. 620 and 546). 

Some princes made Xnsavatl ^ their resting place^ 
some Rfijagaha and some Mithila^ (ibid., p. 126). 

Mention is made of eight principal capital cities 
including Benares (ibid., p. 67). At Sarnfith a group- 
of five monks became the first disciples of the Buddha 
(ibid., p. 70). The descendants of Duppasaha ruled 
the city of Benares, besides 84,000 kings (ibid., p. 127), 

The descendants of King Arindama governed the 
city of Ayujjha which is no other than Ayodhya.** 

The descedants of Ajitajina made Kapila city 
(Kapilavatthu) their capital (Mv. Comm., p. 127). 

Mithila, Bajagaha, and Campa'* were governed 
by the descendants of Nagadeva, Samuddadatta, and 
Mahinda respectively (ibid., pp. 128-129). 

1 As to the origin of the Moriyos and their connection irith the 
Manrya rulers of Magadha (vide B. C. Law, Some Esatriya Tribes 
of Ancient India, pp. 211-218). 

2 M. Comm., p. 180. 

8 It was a monastery in Ancient Vajji country mentioned by 
FS Hien in his travels. 

4 About 2 miles north of Tapovana in the district of Gaya. 

6 Modem Besarh in the Muzaffarpur district. 

6 Identical with later Kus'inai®. 

7 Modem Tirhut in Bihar. 

8 On the Saraju river m the Fyzabad district of the United 
Provinces. 

9 The actual site of CampS, ancient capital of AXiga, is pro- 
bably marked by the two villages, Campanagara and CampSpQrt^^ 
that still exit in Bhagalpnr, 
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The commentator pointe out that MithilO was also 
raled by the descendants of Makhadeva (ibid., p. 129). 

Sumitta was the king who had three seme by the 
daughter of the Madda king (Mah&TaihBa, Chap. VIII). 
Madda country lay between the B&vl and the Chenfib 
roughly identical with the country round the modern 
district of Sialkot. 

The city of Kosambi* was ruled by the descendants 
of Baladatta (Mv. Comm., p. 128), 

Takkasllft,® KusinSra,® and Indapatta* were ruled 
by the descendants of Divahkara, Talissara, and Sivi 
respectively (ibid., pp. 128-129). 

Aritt'hapura® and Hatthipura® had the descendants 
of Dhammagutta and Brahmadatta as their rulers 
(ibid., pp. 127-128). 

According to the commentator, the inhabitants of 
Paveya are known as Pftveyyakas^ and those of 
Avanti® as Avantis (ibid., p. 169). 

1 Modem Kosam m Allahabad on the Jumna, capital of the 
Vatsas. 

2 Modem Tania. 

8 A town of the Mallas in modem Nepal. 

4 Near modem Delhi. 

6 In north Central Province, north of Habarana. 

6 Built by a son of the kmg of Ceti on the spot where he saw 
a white royal elephant. Hatthipnia may be taken to represent 
HastmSpura traditionally identified with an old town in MawSna 
tahsil, 22 m. N.E. of Meerat (OAQL, p. 702). 

7 cf. ThSpavamsa (B. C. Law), p. 88. 

8 Avanti roughly corresponds to modem Malwa Niiuar and 
adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Ancient Avanti was 
divided into two parts, the northern part had its capital at Ujjain 
and the southern part called Avanti DakkhiuSpatha had its capital 
at MBhismatl. 



AmftraTatl* is mentioned as the kingdom of King 
Snmedha who renounced the world (ibid., p. 120 ; cf. 
Bhammapadatthakatha., Vol. I, p. 8d). According to 
the commentator the term Vahg& refers to the princes 
inhabitating the country of Vanga® (Vahgajanapada). 
Vahga has also been described as a country inhabited 
by the Yahgas themselves (ibid., p. 248 — tesaih nivaso 
eko pi janapado rolhisaddena Vanga ti vuccati ; cf. 
Dlpavaipsa, p. 54). The commentator gives no infor- 
mation about the king of Bfidha (ibid., p. 244). 

The kingdom of Avanti was ruled by Prince A4oka 
as a viceroy (ibid., p. 324). It has been noticed by the 
commentator that Uj]enl® was given to him by his 
father, Bindusara (ibid., p. 198). 

The Buddha went to the Himalayas, washed his 
body and finished ablution in the Anotatta lake.^ He 
spent the whole day in meditation on the Manosilft 
mountain (ibid., p. 71 ; cf. Jataka III, 379). 

Arimaddana brought alms from Uttarakuru^ and 
ate them in the evening at the Anotatta lake. The 
holy water of this lake was used during the coronation 
ceremony. It was besprinkled over the head of the 
prince (Mv. Comm., 306). 

1 It it identiool with the modem 0% of Amaraoti close to the 
rivsra of Phacanikotta, a mile west of ancient Amaravati, on the 
S^saS famous for its rained stQpa. of. ThUpavathsa, Ed. B. C. 
Law, PTS, p. 2. 

2 It is identical with modern Eastern Bengal. It did not 
stand as a name for the entire proTince as it does now. 

8 Now in the Gwaliov State, old eapital of AvantL 

4 It was one of the seven lakes of the Bjunavantapadesa. 

6 7!he Kara country mentioned in the Bgveda is probably the 
Uttara Euru of later times which is alluded to in the FBli literar 
tore as a mytbieal region. A country north at EBs'mlr mentimied 
in the Vedio and PaurSnio literature. 
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€}o»totlie G]»ddanjia lake stood a tree wbioh 
nsed to fulfil human wishes (ibid., p. 195). !From 
this lake an elephant called Chaddanta bronght its 
son (ibid., p. 442). Besides, there was another lake 
in the Himalayas known as Aravsla (ibid., p. 312). 

There is a great monastery on the Kailflda mountain 
(ibid., p. 598). Kukkn(arama^ was a monastery visited 
by Thera Sonaka. 

The commentator simply refers to the Aparantaka* 
or Western India where the Thera Mah&rakkhita was 
sent (ibid., p. 312). Vijaya landed at the port of Sup- 
paraka® (Mv. VI). 

The Thera Majjhantika was sent to Ka^mTra and 
Gandhara,* the Thera Mahadeva to Mahisamandala,* 
the Thera Bakkhita to Yanavasa,^ Dhammarakkhita 
to Aparantaka, Mahadhammarakkhita to Maharattha,^ 
Maharakkhita to the country of the Yona,** Majjhima 
to the Himalaya country, and the two theras, 
Sona and Uttara, to the Suvannabhumi" (Mv., XII). 


1 A monastery at FStaJiputta. 

2 It oomprises modem Gajarat, Kathiawar and the sea-coast 
districts. 

8 Or SnrpSraJca, modem SotrilrS in the Thana district, north 
of Kombay. 

4 Modem Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts. 

6 Identical with MandhSta island on the NatmadS. Ancient 
capital — MShismatl, a district south of the VindhyS. 

6 Modern YanavSel in North Canara. 

7 Modem MaharSstra. 

6 The foreign settlements on the NorthrWestern Frontier 
perhaps identical with Greco-Baotria. 

9 Modem Pegu. 
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From Alasanda ^ came the Thera Yonadhammara- 
kkhita with thirty thoQBa&d bhikkhufi. From the 
Vinjha forest® mountains came the Thera Uttara 
with sixty thousand bhikkbus (Mv. XXIX). El&ra, a 
Damila of noble descent, came from Cola® country 
and ruled righteously for many years (Mv.XXI). Mad- 
hura (Mt. VII) was a city where the ministers of 
Vijaya sent gifts to king Paudu to win his daughter 
for that king. 


II 

The Mahavamsa commentary furnishes a good 
deal of information regarding cities, mountains, hills, 
islands, lakes, hermitages, shrines, etc., of Lahka. 

Anurftdhapura* was an ancient city of Ceylon, 
situated near the Kadamba river. On the bank of the 
river Gkimbhlra, the priest Upatissa built Upatissa- 
gama to the north of Anuradhapura (Mv. Comm., 
p. 261). Anuradhapura was eo called because (i) it was 
situated by two Anurodhas, and (2) it was built on the 
Anuradha Nakkhatta day (ibid., p. 293). It was nine 
yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 449). It was ruled for some 
time by the Damijas® (ibid., p. 616). It was also ruled 
by Ilanflga for six years (ibid., p. 640) and by Yasala- 
katissa for seven years and eight months (ibid., p. 647). 

1 Alexandria, the town founded by Alexander in the Paropa- 
uisadiei country. 

2 ViujbStavi, the VindhyS mountain with its dense forest. 

8 Ancient Cho)a country, the capital of which was KSSci- 
puram, modem Conjeeveram, 

4 It was the ancient capital of Ceylon but is now in mine ; 
cf. Bipavaihsa, pp. 67-68. 

6 Damila, the Tamil country. 
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fiinsavattbu and La&kanagara’ were two other cities 
<ibid., p, 2S9), Besides, there were other cities, e^., 
Boha]:ia ^ ruled by Goih&bhaya (ibid., p. 480), Girilaka 
<ibid., p. 479) which was greatly under the influence of 
the Damijas. Kalahanagara (Mv. X) known as the 
battle town lies to the south of Mineri tank (Hapl- 
blrO,) not far from the left bank of the Ambangahga. 
Tambapannidlpa’’ appeared like a decorated interior 
of a caitya (Mv. Comm., p. 550). Mention is made of 
another city called Mahfig&mani where the king lived 
for four months after killing the Damilas on the bank 
of the Ganges (ibid , p. 476). Dvaramaijdala is men- 
tioned in the Mahftvamsa (Ch. X). It is near the 
Cetiyapabbata mountain (Mihintale) east of Anur&dha- 
pura. Slhapura was the city so called because it was 
inhabited by a slha or lion (Mv. Comm., p. 250), 
There is a reference to Yaddbamfinapura (ibid., p, 853 j 
cf. Dipavatpa, p. 82). The Pulindas are mentioned as a 
barbarous tribe dwelling in the country inland between 
Colombo, Xalntara, Galle and the mountains (Mahft- 
vaiiisa, Geiger’s tr., p. 60, f. n. 6). Ambatthala is 
mentioned in the Mahavaiiisa (Ch. XIII). It is 
immediately below the Mihintale mountain in 
Ceylon. 

There were several gardens in Ceylon, e g., Maha- 
tittha near Abhayapura (Mv. Comm., p. 349) and 
Maha-Anoma (ibid., p. 353). Daring the reign of King 
Mahasena the bhikkhus living at Jetavana were called 
Sagalikas (ibid., p. 175). King Mahasena had the Jeta- 

1 It is also called Laaksdlpa, xoodem Ceylon. 

2 Cf. TMpavaiiiBa, B. C. Law’s Ed., p. 86. 

8 It is Ceylon which was meant in ancient times as PStasa- 
mndra (vide Law, GEB, pp. 70-71). 
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vena vtttOxa baiit in a garden called Jotivana (ibid., 
p. 681). There were forests in Ceylon, e.g., Nandana- 
mna^ and Mahameghaxana.^ 

A stQpa was built at Ramagfimaka on the banks of 
the Ganges (ibid., p. 665). 

There was a lake called Abhayavapl (ibid., p. 497 j 
Mv. Ch. X) which was laid out by King Pandukabhaya 
himself. It is the tank now called Basawak-kulam 
(Parker’s Ancient Ceylon, pp. 360 foil.). Water waa 
drawn by a wheel from it (Mv. Comm., p. 629). 

There were a port in the country of Rohana called 
Sakkharasobbha (Mv. Comm., p. 643), a big road from 
the river Kadamba to the Cetiya mountain (ibid., 
p. 635), and a tank called Kolambagamlka (ibid., 
p. 668). Dighavapi (Mv., p. 10), Tissavapl (Mv., p. 160), 
Mapihlra (Mv., p. 324), and Kfilivfipl (Mv., p. 299) may 
be mentioned as the four important tanks. Dighavapi 
is probably the modern Kandiya-kattu tank in the 
eastern province of Ceylon. Tissavapi is a tank near 
Mahagama. Manihlra is the modem Minneriya, a 
tank near Polonnaruwa. Kalivapi was built by King 
Dhatusena by banking up the river Kaju-oya or Gopa 
nadl. There is a reference to Padumapokkharaui 
(Mv. Comm., p. 633). 

There was a mountain named Anulatissa (Mv. 
Comm., p. 659). The Chata mountain was on the 
south-western side of AnurOdhapura and more than 
two yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 300). Udumbara was 


1 Mt., p. 129. NandauiTMis stretched between Mahamegha- 
vaiUb Ukd the sonthem wall the otty of AnutSdhapnra. 

S Mv. pp. 10 and 128. MahSmeghavana stretched south of 
idia capital city of Anuriklhapuia. 
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a)fiO a mountain situated near a village very* close to 
the Ganges (ibid., p. 287). The Easa mountain (Mv., 
Ch. X) is probably near the modem Eahagslagama or 
the village of the Kaha moontain about eighteen miles 
south-east from Anur&dhapura. Aritthapabbata (Mv.» 
X) is identified vyith Ritigala, North-Central Province, 
north of Habarna, Besides, there were other moun- 
tains, eg., Malaya,^ Abhayagiri,^ Sllakhta,^ Cetiya- 
pabbata,^ and Missakapabbata.*' The commentator 
refers to the Suinanakata, a hill, resided by a king 
named Sumana (ibid., pp. 114-115). 

There were caves, e.g., Cittapassa (Mv. Comm., 
290), Mahindaguha (ibid., p. 607). 

There were villages, e.g., Kumbiyahgana in the 
country named Giri where a householder named 
Vasabha lived (ibid., p. 454). 

There were Cetiyas, e.g., Aggipavisaka which was 
built on the relics of Tissa, Abhaya, and Uttara who 
were burnt to death (ibid., p. 612). The great caitya 
of Mahiyahgana'* was built on the banks of the Ganges 
(ibid., p. 72). Besides, there were other cetiyas, e.g.. 


1 Malaya (Mv., p. 69) is the central mountain region in the 
interior of Ceylon. 

2 Mv., p. 276. Abhayagiri is outside the north gate of the 
ruined city of Anuradhapura. 

8 Mv., p. 102. Silaknte is the northern peak of the Mihiniale- 
mountain. 

4 Mv., p. 180. Cetiyapabbata is the later name of the 
Missaka noountain. 

5 .-Miasakapabbata (Mv., p. lOS) is the modem Mihintale 
mpp/fltain east of AnurSdhapura. 

‘<6 According to tradition, Bintenne Bag^b* on the right bank 
of ttie MohawteligangS which is called MahKs*ng5 or simply 
Gangs. 
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Akaaa* Cetiya (Mv., p. 172), Pathama® Cetiya (Mv., 
p. 107), etc. 

Among the rivers of Ceylon, mention may be made 
of Gahga (Mv. Comm., p. 92), Kadaniba*(ibid., p. 261), 
Gambhlra* (ibid., p, 261), Karinda,® Goijaka,® Maha- 
gaAg&,T Kalya^il,® and Mahatittha.® Gothasamudda 
<Mv., Ch. XXII) is the designation of a sea near 
Ceylon. 

Giridipa where Bnddha brought the Yahkhas from 
Ceylon (ibid., p. £0) has been described as a beautiful 
island extending over an area of one thousand yojanas 
(ibid., p. 80). 

The commentary supplies a long list of viharas, 
some of which may be mentioned here. There was a 
vihara named Cittala where Saiigharakkhita thera 
lived 5 another vihara by the name of Malhnaga was 
the home of Mahanaga (Mv. Comm., p. 662). Abhaya- 
gallaka was also a vihara (ibid., p. 625). In the country 


1. Situated on the summit of a rock not very far from the 
Oittalapabbata monastery. 

2. Situated outside the eastern gate of the city of AnurSdha- 
pura. 

«. It is identical with modem Malwatte-oja which flows by 
the ruins of AnuraJhspura. Cf. DlpaTomso, p. 82. 

4. It flows 7 or 8 miles north of AnnrSdhnpura. 

6. It is modem Karmda-oya in the southern province of 
Ceylon which is located m the raBjoli pabbata. Mv. p 268 

Mv., 

“•‘•"Wl rl™ i. c.,1^ 

8 . Modem KalenigahgS , cf. Jataka. II, 128 

“““• <■»»■■*« a. ..tali 
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of Boha^a there were vihsras named Valliyera (ibid., 
p. 652) and Mahagftmanaga (p. 662). Gotapabbata 
vihftra was bnilt on the mountain called (3k>ta>pftsft9a. 
Two other viharas by the name of Sejalaka and 
Canavela were also built (ibid., p. 657). Besides, there 
were many viharas, e.g., BSmaka vihSra, Maricavatti 
(ibid., 499), Dvfiramaudala, Acchagirivihfira (ibid., 
424), Gittalapabbatavih&ra,> ThOpOrama vihara^ 
(Mv., Ch. XXXVII), TissamahaTiham® (ibid.. 
Chap. XX), Jetavana vihara* (ibid., Chap. XXXVII), 
and Bodhimanda® vihara (Mv., Ch. XXIX) which 
was once visited by the great thera Cittagutta with 
thirty thousand bhikkhus. 

The Mahavarhsa and its commentary lead us to 
think of the following main divisions of the island of 
Ceylon ; (1) Tambapauuidipa probably denoting 

north-western portion of Ceylon situated just opposite 
the southernmost part of India comprising Paudye 
and Tinnevelley districts with Tambapauuinagara as 
its main city ; (2) Lankadipa situated below Tamba- 
pauuidlpa with Amenadhapura on the river Kadamba 
as its main city ; (S) Bohanajanapada in which Kaja- 
nagama was situated ; (4) Nagadipa probably the 


1 It lies 16 miles north-east of the TissatnahSrStna near 
KatagSmawa. 

2 It was a vihara in AnurSdhapara. 

8 It was located in south Ceylon, north-east of Hambaa- 
tota. 

4 It was situated near the Abhayagiri dagoba in Anuradha- 
pura. 

6 It was a monastery built near 
Gaya. 


the Bodhimap^a in Bodh 
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0Outl»m*ft-«OB8t of Ceylon with Kalyfioidesa w one 
dL its Btib-divisions. Glrldlpa evidently represented 
Bome hill tracts inhabited by the yakkhas. The 
Mahavaibsa introduces us to a prosperous Yakkha city 
and port called Sirlsavatthu which is also mentioned 
hi the Valtthassa Jfltaka. Bamantakuta became an 
isolated Yakkha abode in Ceylrai. 

Headers are particularly requested to refer to a 
very useful map of AnuiSdhapura supplied by 
Geiger in his English translation of the Mahavaihsa 
published by the P. T. S., London. 


CHAPTEE IV 

Damila & Damilarattba 

Thanks to the labours of Kanakasabhai Pillai, 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Lorenzo, Barnett, Slater, 
Dubreuil, Dikshitar, Saletore and others, for their 
valuable investigations into the South Indian history. 
Here we have attempted for the first time to furnish 
an account of the Pamilaa as tar as can be gathered 
from Hinayfina and Mahaj'ttna Buddhist texts. The 
Damilas commonly known as the Tamils were a 
powerful South Indian tribe. The word ‘Dravidian" 
comes from an ethnic name ‘Dravida’ or ‘Lramida* 
or ‘Darnija’. The Damijaa were a warlike people. 
They had two settlements on both sides of the Ganges 
as it is apparent fromi^te Pftli chronicles. .It is inte- 
resting to note tha^ * Vinaya Commenta^ ^H^lled 



YimatiTinodAni was written by Fniwif who 

was an inhabitant of the kingdom Danodla.^ Thn 
Bamilas were diarespeotfal to the Buddhirt 1diflpa«»^ 
The island of Lahkft was troubled Twry much by 
Damilas who became very turbulent. Dutthaganuni* 
a powerful king of Ceylon, fought with ihem,’ 
killed^ many of them and afterwards brought tlmm 
under control. He decided to drive them out of 
the island of Lanka. He marched with a mighty army 
against them and inflicted a crushing d^eat- upon 
them.^ He conquered them once again on tiK other 
side of the Ganges and stayed for 4 nacmthB in the 
city called Mahagamani.^ Another powexfnl king of 
Ceylon, Dutthagamaoi Abhaya, aiter defeating 32 
Damila kings and having obtained coronation at 
Anuradhapura did not sleep for a month on account 
of great delight. ^ He who himself was a great warrior, 
accompanied by ten great heroes, fought with the 
Dami]a king named HJara and became victorious.'* 
He again defeated the Damijas at Mabiyahgana where 
he built the golden cetiya and worshipped it.^** He 
fought with them and captured a Damila named 
Catta besides many other Damilas, e.g., Mahakottha, 
Gavara, Tala, Bhanaka and Gamani. Many Damilas 
were also killed by Yelusumanano.^ ^ Duttbagamaui 
became the undisputed ruler of Ceylon after defeating 
the thirty Dami]a kings and freed the island from 

1 SSsanavamaa, 88. 2 MahSvamsa TtkS, p. 447. 

8 Ibid, p. 24. 4 Ibid, p. 489. ’ 

6 Ibid., pp. 100, 487. 

6 (H. ThQpavuuaa, vide my History of literatme, p. 677* 

7 MahSvamsa TlkS, p. 476. 

8 StunaSgalavilasial, p. 640. 9 MahkbodhiviWBsat p. 168. 

10 ThCpaVao^ p. 6a 11 4 Idid., p, 60. 
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foreign domination.^ King Kftkavaipoa Tissa also 
fonght with the Damilas at Mahiyafigana 
where he built a golden thQpa.* In order 
to put a check on the Damilas he kept guards 
at the fords of the Mahfigangft » It so happened 
that once the Damilas escaped death by taking shelter 
in a city called Vijitanagara.* The Damilas had a 
fight with Veluaumana but they were slain in large 
number.^ A Damila named Giriya was killed in a 
fight.® The Damilas then entered the city conquered 
by Tissa and fought with the frontier king of Kolam- 
bs.laka. King Pandukftbhaya promised to get back 
his lost kingdom by destroying the Damilas.^ 
Anuradhapura was for sometime under the rule of 
some Damilas.® A Damila named Pulahattha ruled 
this city for three years and appointed a Damila 
named Bahiya as his Commander.® A Damila 
named Dathika was killed and lost his sovereignty at 
Anuradhapura, ““ Having conquered Suratissa, the 
two Damilas, Sena and Gutta, ruled the island of 
Lanka for 22 years.^' Abhaya, son of Siddhatissa, 
killed a Damila named Sathika.*® The island of 
Lanka was ruled by five Dami]a kings for 14 years 
and 7 months, Vatjihagamani after killing Damila 
Dathikai® and Damila Pandu, after killing 
Mittasena.** We farther notice that two Damijas 


1 Ibid., p 68. 

8 Mahavaiusft TikS, p. 448. 

8 Ibid., p. 47S. 

7 Ibid,, p. 614. 

9 Mahavaiuoa Commentary, 

p. 617, 

11 Dipavamsa, p. 99. 

18 Ibid., p. 108. 


2 Ibid., p, 58. 

4 Ibid., p. 475. 

6 Ibid., p. 479. 

8 Ibid., p. 016. 

10 Mahavamaa, Chapter 
XXXIII. 

12 Ibid., p. 91. 

14 Cniavamsa, p. 22. 
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named Pithiya and Rfljamittaka were killed in a 
fight.^ The Damilas were again killed by Mana.^ 
They were defeated and slain by Knlasekhara.^ The 
stronghold, Semponmari, was conquered after defeating 
the Damilas A Damila general named Ariyacakka- 
vattl was a dignitary of great power. He laid waste 
the kingdom of Ceylon, entered the proud stronghold, 
the town of Sabhagiri, seized all the sacred treasures 
including the sacred tooth-relic and returned with 
them to Papdu kingdom.* 

Anula who was enamoured of Damila Yatuka 
killed Siva with poison and gave the reign to Yatuka 
who made Anula his queen. Anula afterwards killed 
Yatuka when she fell in love with a woodcutter named 
Tissa. She again fell in love with a Damila named 
Niliya, killed the woodcutter and gave the sovereignty 
to Niliya who was also killed by her.® 

A careful study of the Buddhist texts shows that 
the Damilas were a fighting people always engaged in 
constant strifes with the Ceylonese. They are 
described as anariya or uncultured. ‘Might is right^ 
was their policy which they rigidly followed with the 
result that they were defeated and mercilessly massa- 
cred in almost all their battles with the Sinhalese as 
we read in the Mahavaipsa Commentary‘s that the 
Damilas were killed in so large a number that the 
water of a tank became red on account of a profuse 
flow of Damila blood. They are said to have used 

1 Ibid., pp. 24, 61, 2 Ibid., p. 71. 

8 Ibid., p. 78. 

4 Ibid., p. 86. 6 Ibid., p. 204. 

6 Mahavamea Tika, p. 626. 7 p. 482. 
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ied*hot iron balls and molten pitch against their 
enemies.^ 

The literary tradition of Ceylon does not clearly 
say as to who these Damila invaders were or from 
which part of India they came over to Ceylon. It is 
only in connection with a particular Damila General, 
we are told, that he returned with all booties to the 
Panda country, the land of the Pandyas in the 
south. If anything substantial can really be 
built on this meagre fact, it would be that the 
Damijas who made excursions into the island 
of Lankft from time to time belonged to 
Pandya which occupied the southernmost part of 
India opposite to Ceylon. The said tradition keeps 
us entirely in the dark as to whether those Damijas 
were sent with expeditions by the king of Paijdu or 
they were a race of marauders who undertook those 
expeditions on their own initiative. The commentaries 
of Buddhaghosa distinguish the Damijas from the 
Yavanas and Eiratas on one hand and from the 
Andhras on the other. The relation between the 
Damija country and Ceylon was not always inimical. 
The account of Vijaya distinctly brings out that there 
existed a matrimonial alliance between the ruler of 
Lanka and that of Papdya> It is also mentioned 
that there was a very early settlement in Ceylon of 
skilled craftsmen and families of the eighteen guilds 
all from Pandya.® There existed similarly a close 
cultural relationship and constant intercourse between 
South India and Ceylon ; the notable centres of 
Buddhist learning mentioned in Pali works being 
Kaveripattana, Madhuri and KaHcipura. 


1 MahBTeiuBa TUtS, p. 477. 


2 MaiBvsipsa, Chap. 7. 



CHAPTER V 


MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF INDIA 

{From Epic and PaurUnic Sources) 

The two Epics and the Pnra]:ias have long been 
recognised as a rich mine of geographical information 
about ancient India. They contain a number of 
chapters giving a fairly accurate account of not only 
the different territorial divisions of India, but also of 
her rivers, mountains, forests, lakes, deserts, towns, 
countries and peoples. Such chapters are the Tirtha- 
yutra Digvijaya sections of the Mahabh&rata, the 
JambukhaQde'Vmirma^a-parva of the same epic, and 
the Ki^kindhya-kapda of the Ramaya^a. Equally 
important from this point of view are the Bhuvanako^a, 
the Jambudvipa-varijana and the Eurma-vibhaga 
sections of the Furattas, as well as of the Bt'batsarii- 
hita, the Para^ara-tantra and the Atharvapari^istO'. 
The geographical accounts in the different 
Fura^as are more or less identical, and the 
account in one is not unoften repeated word for word 
m another ; in certain instances a larger account is 
summarised into a shorter one, e.g., the Paur&Qic list 
of rivers differs in the different Puraqas. The list 
in the Vayu, Matsya and Marka^deya Pura^as is a long 
one, while that in the Vi^u is very short. The same 
list occurs in the Bh&gavata and Padma Pura^as as 
well, but in them it does not follow any definite 
arrangement. The Paura^ic lists of rivers, countries 
and peoples, etc., occur also in the Mahabharata, 
6 
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eometimeB in a more detailed form. The ‘particnlara 
of the ooontry of Bharata' (as given in the Bblema- 
parva (Slokas 317-78) are almost the same as in the 
Paifiijas, and with additional information in certain 
instances. It is obvious that these lists are framed in 
pursuance of a traditional account handed down from 
earlier times, and that there is much mythical and 
fabulous element in them. But in spite of every- 
thing, it must be admitted that the accounts are 
substantially correct, and the fabulous element, as 
pointed out by Cunningham, ‘is confined, as a rule, to 
outside lands, and their allusions to purely Indian 
topography are generally sober.' 

The pivot of the Paurau'c account of rivers of 
Bh&ratavar^a is certainly the mountain 
HimMatimdthe gygtem of the country for the rivers 
rivers issuing out invariably grouped in the Purapas 
as well as the Mahabbarata according 
to the mountain ranges out of which they rise. Of 
the mountains, the Himavat or Himadri is the only 
varsa-paravata which is placed within the geographi- 
cal limit of Bharatavar^a.^ 

According to ancient geographers, the name Hima- 
vat was applied to the entire mountain range that 
stretches from the Sulaimon along the west of the 
Punjab and whole of the northern boundary of India 
to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges in the east in- 
cluding a number of peaks and smaller mountaia 
ranges. The author of the Markan^eya Purapa evi- 


1 Portbe place and position of the Himavat among the 
Varsa-parvatas ond the mountain-system of tlie PurSnas, see 
Bayehaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 94-101. 
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dently knew the Himavat to have etretched ' from sea 
to sea like the ‘string of a bow' (Kftmnkasya yaths 
gonah).^ The statement in the Markandeya Pprftna is 
supported by the Mahabh&rata and Enmarasambhava.^ 

The Visnu Puraxta also seems to suggest the same 
when it says that Bharatavorsa is the country and lies 
south of the Himadri and north of the ocean (II. S, 
1-2). Ptolemy also seems to agree with the Epic and 
Paurapic description when he says that the Imads {i.e. 
the Himavat) is the source of the Ganges and the 
Indus as well as of the Koa and the Swat river which 
rise from the hills to the west of the modern North- 
West Frontier Province.* 

According to the Matsya Purana, the Kailas range 
formed a part of the Himavat (121, 2), though accord- 
ing to the Markahdeya it was a separate mountain. 
Dr. Eaychaudhuri correctly observes : “There is reason 
to believe that some of the so-called varsa-parvatas 
were in fact parts of the Himalayan chain.*' 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 100). He points 

1 KailSBO HimsTams'caiTa daksinena mahScalau I 
FUrTvapas'clCyaiBTetSTar^aTS&tarTyaTaethltan | 

(Mark. P., 64. 24.) 

etattu Bharatam varsam catnhsailisthSnaBaiiiBthltaijii 
dakswaparato hyasya pUrvTena ca mahodadhih I 
Hima^anuttareuSBya EarmmukaBya yathfi guuah t 

(Mark. P., 67, 89.) 

2 A.Tag&dka byabhayatah samudran pnrTTBrpas'cixnan (Mbb., 
VI. 6, 8) 

ABtyuttarasySib dis'i devatStmS 
HimSlayo nSma nagSdbirSjab | 

FQrvvaparau toyanidbl vagSbya 

Sibitab pritbivyS ira mSoadandab f (KnnSr., 1. 1). 

8 Ancient India. Ptolemy, S. N. Majamdar'a Edn., p. 81. ' 
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out that according to Alberuni, Metu and Ni^da, 
described as varsaparvatas in the Par&uas, were con- 
nected with the Himalayan chain. 

According to the PurauoB, the rivers issuing from 
the Himavat are the Gahg&, - Sarasvatl, Sindhu, 
Candrabhftga, yamunfl,Satadru,Vita8tft, Irftvatl, Kuhu, 
Gomatl, Dhtltapapft, Bahuda, Pi^advatl, Vipafe, 
Devika, Banksu, Ni^clra, Gaudakl and Kauiikl. ^ 

The Markaudeya Parana has a separate chopter 
on the descent of the Ganges which is 
Gangs. ^ issued from the foot of 

Narayapa, and followed her course on to Mount Meru ; 
then she bifurcated herself in four streams flowing 
east, south, west and north, the southern of which 
was allowed by Siva, through the entreaties and 
intercession of King Bharata, to flow through India. ^ 
The fabulous element in the description given in 
the Markandeya Purapa is only too obvious to need 
comment ; at the same time it is evident that when 
the Paurapic author describes the ‘second stream 
called Alakananda flowing southwards and overflowing 
the Manasa lake with a great force,' he is simply 
speaking of the upper course of the river when she 
13 still on the lap of the mighty Himavat. So also 
when we are told that the river ‘entered the southern 


1 Gangs Sarasvatl Sindhus' ChaadrabhSgS fcithSparS ii 
Yamuna ca Batadrus'ca Vitasteravatl Kuhuh | 

Gomatl DhatapapS ca JJtihudS sa Drs'advatl n 
VipBs'S Deviku Iloilksur Nis'cIrB Gou^aki tathS | 
Eans'ikl capagS vjpia Huuavatpadamhsrtah g 

(Mark. P., 57, 16-18.) 


2 Mark. P., 66, 1-12. 
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ocean in seven ’ streams, and in three streams on the 
east,, inundating as a great river the south with the 
overflow from her stream,* we seem to read of the 
different tributaries of the great river and her lower 
streams of the south-east before she reaches the 
eastern seas. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas give almost the 
same description as the Markandeya of the descent 
of the Ganges, while the Yisnn, Bbagavata and Fadma 
Purauas as well as the Mahabharata agree substan- 
tially, though their account is rather brief. The 
account given in the Vayu Parana is interesting.^ 

It is somewhat curious that the Gangs is every- 
where in the Mahabharata as well as in the Puranas, 
qualified invariably as tripathagft or flowing in three 
directions, though the actual description is that, after 
‘issuing from the foot of Vispu and washing the lunar 


1 “The capital of Ilrahma is enclosed by the river Oanges, 
which, issuing from the foot of Visna, and washing the Innar 
orb, foils, here, from the skies, and after encirclmg the city, 
divides into four mighty rivers, flowing in opposite directions. 
These rivers are the SitS, the AlakanondS, the Caksn, and the 
Bhadrti, The first, falling upon the tops of the inferior monntains, 
on the east side of the Mern, flows over their crests, and passes 
through the country of BhadrBs'va, to the ocean. The Alaka- 
nanda flows south, to the country of Bhirsta, and dividing into 
seven rivers on the way, falls into the sea. The Caksu falls into 
the sea, after traversing all the western mountains, and passing 
through the country of EeiuniSla. And the Bhadra washes the 
country of the Uttarakums, and empties itself into the northern 
ocean. (Wilson's trana, Bk. II, Chap. II, pp. 119-20.) Wilson 
points ont that BhSskatacbSrya, an author of the eleventh 
century, gives almost exactly the same purport of the story. 
Evidently he draws his account from the FarEpas. 
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orb, she divided herself into four mighty rivers' and 
flo>ved in foar directions. Later also, in India, she 
is described as a river that flowed in seven streams. * 
It is only in her lower coarse that she is said to have 
entered the ocean ‘in three streams on the east' (cf. 
the Mark. P.V Is it then, to be aarmised that her 
description as tripathaga refers to these three 
streams ?* Which, again, are these three streams ? 
Can they be said to be identical with the Bhaglrathl, 
the Brahmaputra and the Meghna, the three courses 
which mingle together before they enter the sea ? 

The river still snrvives and flows between the 

Saraavati and the Sutlej. It must have 

been at one time a mighty river,** but 
gradually she lost herself m the desert at a place 
known as Vinasana, the traditional western extremity 
of Aryavarta and Madhyade^a. (Va^i^tha, 1,8; Baudh, 
1, 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is a tributary of the Indus, and 
rises from the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range. 
In the Egvedic period it was a mighty river, and 
flowed into the sea (Max Moller, Kgveda-Saiiihitfi, 
p. 40). “It disappears for a time in the sand near the 
village of Chalaur and reappears at Bhavanipur. At 
Balchhappac it i 4 ;aiu disappears, but appears again at 
Bara Khera ; at Umai near Pehoa, it is joined by the 
Mftrkapda and the united stream bearing still the name 


1 Cf. the following Rgvedic hymn where the Sindu with its 
seven etreame is also said to have foUowed a threefold course ; 
“Each set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold course. 

The Sindhn enrpaeses the other rivers in impetuosity" (X, 75). 

8 Suttanipata-Commestary. 

8 J.A.S.B., 1886, Part II, p. 840. 
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of Sarasvatl ultimately joins the Ghaggar or Gharghar 
which was evidently the lower part of the Sarasvatl 

(Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala Dt., Chap. I> The 

Mahabharata also says that after disappearing, the 
river appears again at three places, namely, at Cha- 
rnasodbheda, Sirobheda and Nagodbheda (Vana P., 
The Salya Parva of the Mah&bhftrata seems 
to suggest that the name Sarasvatl was given 
to the seven rivers, Suprabhfi, KsScan&ksI, Vi^Slfi, 
Manorama, Oghavatl, SnreQU and Vimalodaka (Salya, 
39, 2188-221(5). 

It is the river Indus. But according to Alberuni 

Sindhu (India, I, p. 260), only her upper 
course, above the junction with the 
Chenab or OhandrabhSgfi, was known as Sindhu ; 
lower that point to Aror, she was known as PaScanad, 
while from Aror to where she enters the sea it was 
known as Mihran. In the Behistun inscription of 
Darius the river is referred to as Hindu, and in Vendi- 
dad as Hendu. The Chinese designations of our 
country, T'ien-chu, Shen-tn, Sien-tou, Hien-tou, Yin- 
tu, etc., are all probably derived from Sindhu, though 
the Chinese themselves do not agree that the name 
was so derived.^ In any case, the river gave her 
name to the country through which she flowed.^ The 
upper course of the river along with her important 


1. Dey, Geographioal Dictionary, pp. 180-81. 

2. For explanations of tbe Chinese designations of India, 
see Watters, Yuan Chwang, 1, 181-40 ; also Bretsohreider Medics* 
val Besearches, II, 25. 

8. As to her ancient course through Bind, see J.A.S.B., 1888, 
II, p. 828, 
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tributaries gave to the country through which she 
flowed the name of 'the land of the five rivers* 
(paScanad) 5 from this mediaaval name the modern 
Punjab derives her name. The lower course gave to 
the country around the name of Sind. 

The passage in the Mftrkaudeya Purajja seems to 
CandrabhagB ^'^SSest that there were two rivers of 
" this name. The Mahftbharata also 
seems to support the same contention (Bhisraa P , 9. 
3‘2J-27). But it is difficult to identify the second 
stream of the same name. The river Bhlma, a branch 
of the Kr^^ia, is also known by the name CandrabhSga 
but obviously that river is not meant. 

The Candrabhaga is the Chenab in the Punjab, and 
is the Kgvedic Adiknl identical with the Greek 
Akeames. Sometimes, the united streams of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab are also known by the single 
name Candrabhaga, the Sandabaga or Sandabal of 
Ptolemy. 

This famous river still bears its old name. It is 

Yamuna mentioned as early as the Kgveda (X, 
amuna, Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 

14, 4). 

It is the modern Sutlej. “In ancient times this 

Satadru probably did not join the Beas, as 

it does now, but pursued an indepen- 
dent course to the confines of Sindh” (Pargit^r, Mark. 
(P., p. 291, notes).* The united streams of tjhe Sutlej 
and the Beas are known as the Ghaggar. Thij Satadru 
is the Zaradros of Ptolemy, and the llesydrus 
of Pliny. 


1 For its early course, see, 3.AS.B , 1886, II, pp. 886 foU. 
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It is the modern Jhelnm, but is still called Vitasta 
in Ka4mlr, and is identical with Greek 

vitaBtS, 

Bidaspes or Hydaspes. It was known 
to the Egvedic Aryans (X, 75) by the same name as* 
well as to the Buddhists under the name of Vitarhsa 
(Milindapanho, S.B.E., XXLIV). 

It 18 the modern Ravi, the Greek Hydraotisor 

Iravati. Adris or Bhonadis. 

It is mentioned in the Vayu (XLV, 95) and Eorma 
Purftnas (XL VII, 27) as KuhQ, The 
river is probably identical with the 
Kubha of the Egveda (X., 75, 6) and the Kophes or 
Kophen of the Greek geographers, the modem Kabul 
river. It is also probably identical with the Koa of 
Ptolemy which is described to have its source in the 
Imaos or Hiniavat. (Ptolemy, VII, i. 26 ; Majumdar’s 
edn., p. 81). 

It is almost certainly identical with Rgvedic GomatT 

Gomati which is probably the 

modern Gomal, a western tributary of 
the Indus. The Paurtipic passage Gomati Dhutap^pa 
ca^ has been interpreted as ‘Gomati and Dhntapapa,' 
thus signifying two rivers, of which the latter accord- 
ing to Cunningham was a tributary of the Gomati. In 
the MahUbhUrata, the two words are linked together 
(Bhl^ma, p. 9. 25), in which case, the passage should 
be interpreted as “the Gomati, the cleanser of all sins." 
The Paura^ic river has also been sought to be identi- 
fied with the modern Goomti which joins the Ganges 
below Benares, and which is described in the Ramaya^a 
as situated in Ayodhya, and as being “crowded with 


1 Mark. P., op, eii» VByu, 45, 66 * KBrma, 47, 27 ; Varaha, 86, 
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cattle’* (Ayodhya-kao^a, 49). But as the Paurajjic, 
passage as well as that of the Mahabharata mentions 
the river along with those of the Punjab, it is almost 
certain that the tributary of the Indus is meant. The 
Skanda Purina mentions another river of the same 
name (AvantI Khaoda, Ch. 60) ; evidently it flowed 
through Gujrat with Dvaraka on its bank. According 
to tha Meghaduia (I. v. 47) a river Gomatl seems to 
have formed a branch of the Cambal. If the Siva 
Puraija is to be believed, the river Godavari near its 
source where the temple Tryanivaka was situated, is 
also known as Gomatl (I, Gh. 54). 

Some have sought to identify the DhatapfipH as a 
separate river with the modern Dhopfip on the Goomti, 
18 miles south-east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According 
to the Skanda Pura^ia (KftSlkhapda, Uttara, Chap. 59), 
it was a tributary of the Ganges near Benares. (Bey, 
Dictionary, pp. 67 and 231.) 

Pargiter identifies the river with the modern 
BBhnda • Eamaganga which joins the Ganges on 
the left near Eanauj, and Kundolal 
Dey with the river ‘DhavalA now called Dhumela or 
Burha-Kttpti, a feeder of the Bapti in Oudh.' (Pargiter, 
Marka^ldcya- P., pp. 291-S2 ; Dey, Dictionary, p. 16). 
Pargiter also points out that there was another river 
of this name in the Deccan (Mbh., Bhlenia P., 9, 322 ; 
Anu^asana P., 166, 7653 • Itamfiyaija, Kish. K., 41, 13). 
The Mahabharata gives an explanation of the origin of 
the name. Likhita had his severed arm restored 
by bathing in this river, which was accordingly named 

1 The BBhuds: ii, perhaps, no other sacred river than what is 
«alled Bshuks m the Majihima NihSya, I, pp. 86-40, 
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B&hadft (Mbh., ^anti P., 22 } HariTadi^a, 12). But the 
^iva Pura^a gives a different explanation, and Bays 
that Ganri was turned into the river Bahuda by the 
curse of her husband Prasenajit. 

The Dmdvat! has been described as the southern 
Drsad atj eastern boundary of what was then 

• • ' known as Brahmavarta (II, 17), while 

the western boundary was the SarasvatT. According 
to the Mahabharata, the river seems to have formed 
one of the boundaries of Kurukaetra (Vana P., 6074). 
The same source tells us that the confluence of the 
Dr^advatl and the ■ Kau4ikl was of peculiar sanctity. 
The river has been identified with the modern Citrang, 
Ohautang or Citang, which runs parallel to the Saras-' 
vatl (Imp. Gaz. of India, p. 26 ; Bapson, Ancient India, 
p. 61). Elphinstone and Todd sought to identify it 
with the Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Smd 
but now lost in the desert sands of Bajputfinft (J. A. S. 
B., VI, p. 181), while Cunningham found in it the river 
Bakshi that flows by the south-east of Thaneswar 
(Arch. Sur. Bep., XIV). According to the Vamana 
Parana, a branch of this river was known as Eau^ikl 
(Vamana, 34). 

It is the Beas, identical with the Bipasisor Hypasis 
Vi Ss'a Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is 

now a tributary of the ^tadru or Sutlej 
but was, in ancient times in all probability, an indepen* 
dent river. The story of the origin of the name 
Vipa4a is told in the Mahabharata. Va^i^tha, broken 
in heart owing to the death of his sons at the hands of 
Vi4vamitra, wanted to kill himself* He therefore tied 
himself hand and foot and threw himself into the 
river. But the strong current of the river unfastened 
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him <Vi-pa6a) and saved him by throwing him on 
the banks. 

Pargiter has sought to identify the river, since it 
is said to have issued from the Hima- 

Devika. tributary 

of the river Eavi (Mark. P., p. 292, note). His identi- 
fication seems to be upheld by the Vamana Pnraija 
(Chaps. 81, 84, 89) as well as the Matsya Purttpa (Ch. 
113), According to the Agni Parana, it flowed through 
the Sauvira country (Ch. 200), and had its source, 
according to the Kftlika PurApa (Ch. 23, 137-38) in the 
Mainaka hills in the Sewalik range. The Vi^ijudhar- 
mottara (1., 1G7, 15) would have the river flowing 
through the Madra country, and the Skanda Purllpa 
(Prabhasa Kgetra Mahatmya, 278) would have 
Mttlasthana or Multan situated on its bank. 

It has also been identified with the river Deva or 
Devika in U. P., which is only another name for the 
southern course of the SarayQ, the northern course 
being known as Kalinadi (Bengal and Agra Guide and 
Gazetteer, 1841, II, pp. 120, 252, map). According to 
the Kalika Purana, it flowed between the Gomatl and 
the Saraytl, and was distinct from them (Ch. 23), while 
according to the Mahabharata (Adi. P. 29) and the 
Varaha Purapa (144), it was at the junction of the 
Gapdak, the Devika-Sarayu and the Gahga that the 
struggle between the crocodile and the elephant took 
place. ^ 


1 Rut the Anus'ssanii Parva (S'lcdcaB 7645 and 7617) of the 
MahSbbfflrata Beenia to suggest that the Devika and the Sarayu 
were notthe one and the eame river. See also Amarakosa, 
1 , 2 , 8 , 86 . 
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Nis'cIrS. 


Pargiter mentions aniother Devika in the Deccan 
which, he says, is upheld by the Bama- 

B«iak«u. Pargiter 

suggests that the name is wrongly given in the Purapas ; 
we should rather have it replaced by VakpU or Vahk^n, 
and identify it with the Oxns. The reading is 
certainly doubtful, for the Vayu Purajja (45, 96) as 
well as the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., 9., 324) read it as 
Ikgu. According to the Visnu Parana, Ikeu was one 
of the seven holy rivers that flowed through ^akadvlpa. 
According to the Karma Parana, Ik^a was an affluent 
of the Narmada (II, 39). 

The Varaha Parana (85) reads the name as Ni6vlra; 

other Pauranic readings are Ni^cita, 
Nicita (Viwu P.), Nirvira (Vayu, 
MatsjTi), Micita or Nisrta (certain MSS. of Viw^). 
In the Bhl^ma Parva list of rivers there are three 
similar names : Nii^cita, Nicita and Nlvara, while the 
Vana Parva has Nirvlra (84, 811G-9). It is, however, 
difficult to say if one and the same river is meant by 
all these names. Anyway, a river of some such name 
did really exists and was in all probability connected 
with the Kau^ikl with which it is often mentioned. 
According to Nundolal Dey, Nis'clra is “the river 
Lllajan which joins the Mohana near Gaya, and their 
united stream forms the Phalgu (Agni P,, 116 ; Mark. 
P., 57). It is the Neranjara of the Buddhists” 
(Dictionary, p. 141). 

It is the modern river Gandak that flows into the 
Ganges near Patna. The river is said 
to have been formed from the sweat of 
the cheeks of Vi^^u who sat in penance at its source, 
and hence it was named Ga^idakl (Varaha P. 144). 
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According io the same sotirce it was also called Sala- 
grftml and Narayanl. 

It is the modern river Ku4i (RamAyana, Adi, 34 ; 

Varaha P., 140) which flows into the 
Ganges through the district of Purnea 
in Bihar (Dey's Geographical Dic- 
tionary, p. 07). The river seems to have largely shifted 
its course (Pargiter, Markanduya P*i P> 292, note). 

The Markandeya list of rivers issuing from the 
Himavat concludes thus : Kauiihi c3,pagU vipra 
Hintavatpada-nihs^h which has been translated by 
Pargiter as, “and Kaudikl are the rivers which flow 
from the slopes of Himavat, 0 Brahman.” The 
passage may as Pargiter himself shows (Mark. P., p. 
292, notes), also be rendered as “Kau6ikl and the 
Apaga flow from the slopes of the Himavat, etc.” 

The Karma Parana reads Katdiki Lohini c’eti 

instead, while the Vaya and the Varaha (45., 

9G and 85 respectively) read Kwa&ihx Lohita c’eti' 
Still there are other Paaranic readings, e. g., Kmiiki 
ca trhya tu which may mean the “third Kau^i kl” or 
refer to a river Trtlya by name. Pargiter ^ himself 
suggests two more variant readiings, e.g., KattHld 
KaratoyaL tu and KauHki ca Trisrotcis tu. Trisrota 
in the modern Teesta which flows into the Brahma- 
putra, and Karatoya is the river of that name flow ing 
through the district of Bogra in Bengal. Lohml and 
Lohita are evidently the same as the old Lauhitya 
which is but another name of the Brahmaputra. A 
river named Trtlya is mentioned in the Sabha Parva 
(9., 373) of the Mahabharata. The three Kaufiikis 


I. Pargiter, op. ni. 
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aro probably (») the KosU (ii) the branch of the 
Dr4advatl in Eurnk^etra and (in) the one referred to 
in the Yana Parra (221. 14281} of the Mahftbharata. 
As for Apaga as a river, we hare reference to it as 
flowing through Kurukeetra in the Vanaparra (83, 
6038-40) of the Mahflbhfirata (also see Cunningham's 
Arch. Sur. Kep., XIV., 88 and Plate XXVI). 

Besides the one Vai^a-parvata, there were in 
Bharatavarea seven Eul&calas,' vii.^ 
Knlaeala^ Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, ^uktimat, 
Rksaparvata, Vindhya and Paripfltra. 
As each of these mountains was associated with one 
particular country or tribe (knla), they were called 
Kulacalas. "Thus Mahendra is the mountain par ex- 
cellence of the Kalihgas, Malaya of the Pftpijyas, Sahya 
of the Aparftntas, Suktimat of the people of Bhallftta, 
Rkga of the people of Mahifmatl, Vindhya of the 
Atavyas and other forest-folk of Central India, and 
Paripatra or Pariyatra of the Ni^adas/’® 

Baja^ekhara in his Eavyamlmaihsa places these 
seven Eulaparvatas in that region of Bharatavar^a 
which was known as Kuman-dvTpa which refers 
to the Peninsular India with the Vindhya and 
the Paripatra as its northern boimdaries. Ptolemy 
evidently heard of some such traditional list of 
mountains when he enumerated the mountain 


1. Mahendro Malayah B'ahyah SuktimSn BksapaTvvatah^ 
Yindbyas'ca ParipStraB'ca Baptaivatra kalScalSh | 

(Mark. 67.10.)* 

2. Baychandhari, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 106-106- 
and notes. For minor bills associated witb Eulacalss, see op^ 
eit., 18J & 
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Tanges of India in the foilowing manner : the 
Apokopa, Sardonyx, Ouindion, Bottigo, Adeisa- 
thron, Ouxenton, Oroudian, Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, 
.Paniassa or Dobassa and Semanthinos. Of these, 
Ouindion has been identified with the Vindhyas, 
Bettigo with Podigei, the Tamil name of Malaya, 
Ouxenton with the Kk^avant, Adeisathron with the 
'Sahy&dri, and the Oroudian with the Vaidtlrya which, 
however, is not enumerated as a Knlacala.^ 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy also, like the 
Paura^ic writers, groups the rivers of India according 
to the mountains out of which they rise. The position 
of the mountains, as he gives them, is owing to his 
erroneous views of the configuration of India, hopele- 
ssly incorrect but one can find some clue to their 
identification when he describes the rivers issuing 
from each mountain. The same method is followed 
also by Paura^ic writers, and this helps us not a little 
to identify the seven KnlUcalax and other mountains 
mentioned m the Pampas. In fact Ptolemy seems 
certainly to have come in possession of some old 
traditional list of Indian rivers and mountains, of 
countries and peoples which he made use of in his 
Geography and which was utilised later by Epic and 
Paurflnic writers as well. 

Most of the mountains have lost their ancient 
names, but-the copious references to them in our old 
literature, apart from the Epics and Puraijas as well 


1 Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Mazumder’s edn., 76-81 and 204. 
Dr. Baychaudhuri seeks to idenify (op eit., p. 106) Maiandros 
with Mohendra. This is a bit far-fetched, as the rivers issuing 
out of it are not the same as those issuing out of Mahendra. 
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as in epigtaphic and numismatic records have enabled 
scholars^, to identify them successfully. 

The Bhagavata Purapa (X, 79) seems to give a 
The Mahendra accurate description of the aitua-, 

mountain and tion of the Mahendra range.^ . Frcntf 
****^Sir'*™* ^aurftnic description it appears 
that the Mahendrftdri was thus situa- 
ted between the Gangas&garasangama and Sapta- 
Godavarl. Fart of the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam 
is still called Mahindra Malei or hill of Mahendra 
(Wilson, Visnu P., II, 3, p. 127, n.). Pargiter thinks 
that the name should be limited to the hills between 
the Mahanadi, Godavari, and Waiu'gahga and may 
perhaps comprise only the portion of the Eastern 
Ghats north of the Godavari (Mark. P., p. 305, note). 
Classical Sanskrit literature seems to agree with the 
description of the Bhagavata Purana, and hence with 
the identification of Pargiter. The Raghuvaih6a of 
Kalidasa which refers to the hills more than once 
(IV, 39, 40, 43 j VI, 64) seems to locate the range in 
the Kalihga country ; so also seems to be the indica- 
tion of the Uttara Nai^adha Carita (XII, 24). But 
according to the various passages of the Bamayana, 
the name Mahendra seems to have been applied 
to the whole range of mountains extending from 
Ganjam to as far south as the Papdya country, 
to the whole of the Eastern Ghat range (Eiek., 
67 ; Laihka K., 4, 92-24). There in the Tinnevelly 

1 Foremost in this work have been Wilson, Pargiter, N. L, 
Bey, B. N. Majumdat, and H. C. Bayohandhuri. 

2 GaySm gatvS pitrnirtva OangS-eSgara-saCgame 
npasprs'ya MahendrSdreu BBmozh drstvIbhivEdya ea 
Sapta Gk)dfiTarIih VeuTSih FampSih Bhlmaratblih tatah. 

7 
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district is a small moantam which is still called 
Mahendragiri (Tiimevelly District Gazetteer, I, p. 4). 
Porgiter thicks that the Mahendra bills of the Forapas 
and those of the Kamayapa were two different ranges 
but Dr, Baychaudhaii has argued with good reasons 
that the authors of the Bamayapa and the Furapas 
meant the same range of hills (Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, pp. 108-109). That the Mahendra hills 
extended as far south as Madura and joined the Malaya 
hills is also proved by the Caitanya-Garitamrta and 
the Sarsa Carita respectively (Harea-Caritam, VII). 
The Paurapic snggestion is also to the effect that it 
was situated in juxtaposition with Malaya and Sabya. 

The Bpics and Puraijas speak of certain minor 
hills which may conveniently be associated with the 
Mahendra ranges.^ Such are the i^rTparvata and the 
Pnapagiti. According to the Agni Purftpa, Srlparvata 
seems to have been situated not far from Kaverl- 
sahgama (CXIII, 8-4). The same text tells us that 

1 Minor hills assooiated with the Euluealcu are thus des- 
orihed in the Uirha^aeva Purina (67. U-16) ; 

TefSih sahasras'as'cSnye bhUdharS ye samtpagSb II 
Vistaroochrayipo ramyS Tipolas'eatra sSnaTah | 

EolShalah sa 'VaibhrEjo Mandaro DarddOrEcalalj || 

VStasvano Vaidyutas'oa Maingkati SraraBaetatha | 
!rungapraatho NSgagirl Bocaaab PandarEoalab || 

Fospo girirdarjjayanto Baivato'rbbuda eva ea | 

BsyamBkab saaomanteb KBtas'ailab Krtasmarah |l 
S'tlparvyataB'oa Eoras'oa S'atasVnye oa parrvatah | 
la place of VaibhrSja the VSyu reads VaihSra , in place of 
VKtaavano the VSyu reads PEUndhama > Pargiter saggesta Vai- 
dBrya for Vaidynia , in place of STarasa the VSyu reads Basnraaa 
or Snsarasa; in place of Pspdara the VSyu reads Paudura • in plaee 
Of Dnijjayanta the VSyu reads Ujjaysnta ; in place of Lra the 
V*ytt reads Ketu or KBm. 



this hill was dedicated bjr to ^rl fsc her havii^ 
performed some ansterities there. It is the lumte of 
a lofty rock which overhangs the river Knoift in the 
Kurnool District.^ According to Dr. Baychandhori 
iop. cit., p. 180) it lay eight miles to the north of 
Gaddapah. Other minor hills noticed 'bjf' Dx. Bay- 
chaudhnri which were associated with the Mahendra 
ranges were the Venkatadri, the Aranftcala (Skanda 
R, Arunacala Mahatmya, III, 59-61 ; IV, 9, 13, 21, 87) 
or Sonacala and the Beabha (Bhagavata X, 79 ; 
Mbh., Ill, 85-21).2 

The rivers issuing from the Mahendra ranges are 
the Pitrsoma, Bsikulya, Iksuka, Tridiva, Lahgulini 
and Vaih^akara.® 

The Karma Pura^ia (XLVII, 36) does not, however, 
mention this group of rivers issuing from the Mshen- 
dra ; on the contrary, it speaks of Trisama, Beika and 
Vaihi^dharinl ( evidently identical with Pitrsoma, 
Bsihulya and Vaih^akara respectively ) as rivers that 
issued from the Suktimat ranges. Besides the above 
six, the Matsya Puraoa (CXIII, SI) mentions three 
more, the Tamraparni, Sarava and Vimala. 

The variant readings are Trisama (Vayu, XLV, 
106 ; Bha^vata, Y. XIX, 17 ; Agni, 
CXVIII, 8), Triyama ^Varaha, LXXXV), 
and Tribhaga {Matsya, CXIII, 31). It cannot defini- 
tely be identified. 


1 Pargiter, Ufirk, P., p. 2fl0, notes. 

2 For identificatiana of these monntoins, see Bayohandhiui, 
op. oU. 

8 PitrsomaxfiknlyB oa IkfokB TridivB ea yB || 

LCftgalinI Tat&s'akatS MahendrapnibhavBb siartEll) I 
{MBrk. P., 57, 26-29.) 
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The Vftyu Purfioa reads Btu-hulyft (XLV, 106), 
evidently incorrectly. The river still 
bears its old name, and flows past 

Qanjam. 

^ ■ The Vayu ( XLV, 106 ) and Varftha Purftpas 
(LXXXV) read Iksula, while the Matsya 
, lisuks- (CXIII, 31). It cannot 

definitely be identified, bat obviously it mast have 
been a river like the Pitrsoma on the eastern coast. 

“Tridiva— A Tridiva is said to have issued from' the 
Vindhyas in the Paura^ic list. 

Lahgulini — It is the same river as the Langal! of 
Mahabharata ( Sabha, IX, 374). The VarahapurStia 
variants are Malini or Lamalin! (LXXXV), while the 
Matsya reads Mall (CXIII, 31) ; certainly they are 
copyist’s mistakes, for the river still bears its old name 
and is definitely identifiable with the Lafiguliya on 
which stands Chicacole, between Vizianagrani and 
Ealingapatam. 

Vaihfiakara— The Varaha Purapa reads Vaih^a- 
vara (LXXXV) ; but the correct name seems to be 
Vaih6adhara which is given in the Vayu Parana (XLV, 
106). It is evidently the modern Bahsdhara, which 
flows past Ealingapatam. 

The Malaya hills are often mentioned in Sanskrit 
The Malaya ^'^erature, but the word seems to have 
Bange and the been derived from the Dravidian word 
‘mala’ or ‘malai' which means hill 
(Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 ff.). “From it 
are derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo- 
ku-t’a (Malakata) referred to by Hiuen Tseng, and the 
language called Malayalam spoken by the people of 
Malabar.” ( Eaychaudburi, op. eit., p. Ill ). The 
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range of hiUa is the same as the Tamil Fhhigei 
,or Podigai, the Bettigo of Ptolemy. Pargiter correctly 
identifies it with *'the portion of Western Ghats from 
the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin," for the soorces of Ifiie 
rivers that are said to have issued from this range oan 
all be located in this portion of the Ghats. ' Dr. Bay- 
chaudhuri has successfully shown that the Malaya 
par excellence is mountain of the Pandyas {op. eit.). 
According to the Bhagavata Pntftna (X, 79), the her- 
mitage of Agastya was situated on the summit of 
Malaya. The Malaya range is, therefore, sometimes 
referred to as Malayakuta. The mountain was also 
known as ^rlkhandadri or even as Candanadri { cf. 
Dhoyi's PavanadQtam). 

The minor hill associated with the Malaya range 
seems to have been the Dardura which Pargiter iden- 
tifies with the Nilgiris or the Palni hills. The hill is 
associated with Cola and Pfindya kings in the Mahft- 
bh&rata (11, 52, 34.) The hill is also mentioned else- 
where in the epics. (Mbh.,XIll, 165, 32 $ B&m., Lahka 
E., 26, 42), as well as in the Baghuvaih^a (lY, 51). 

The rivers issuing from the Malaya range are the 
Ertamala, TamraparnI, Puspaja, and Sutpalavatl or 
Utpalavatl. ^ 

The Eflrma Purana (XL VII, 35) reads Btumolft 
instead, while the Varaha (LXXXV) 
Satamala and the Bhagavata Eatamalft . 
(V, XIX, 17). It has been successfully identified with 
the modem Vaigai Which flows past Madura (c/. 
Caitanya-Caritftmrta, Ch. IX, p. 141). 

■ > KftamSlB Timraparni PofpajS SQtpalBTBtiil 
JTsIa^riesiUtdbhQtS aadya s'lfajalBBtvitnSb ] 
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^is river is evidently the one bearing the same 
name in the RaghnvaihSa {IV, 49-60), 
^ ' and was a sacred river according to the 

Mahabhftrata (Vana P., LXXXVIII, 8340). Evidently 
it flowed through the P&^dya conntry and is to be 
identified with what is locally called Tambravari or 
with . the combined stream of the latter and Cbittar. 
It is also called Tflmravanja (Brah. P„ 49). The port 
of Kolkai or Eorkai was once situated on its month 
which was well known for its pearl-fishery (Raghn, 
op. tAt .) ; Eolkai or Eorkai is mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The variants of Paspajft are Puspajftti (Vftyn, XLV, 
106) and Puspavatl (Karma, XL VII, 
Satp^rc^n 35) ; while the variant for Sutpalfivatl 
is Utpalavatl (Mahabharata, Bhlpma 
P., IX, 842) which is nndonbtedly the correct reading. 
Another variant is Utpalft (H. V., CLXVIII, 9510-2). 
Many Pnittoas give the reading as Utpalavatl. “A 
river Pu^pa-vepi is mentioned (Mbh., BhTema P., IX, 
842) which is joined with a river Utpalavatl." (Pargiter, 
Mark, P,, p. 304, notes). The two rivers are probably 
the Pufipaja and Sutpalavatl. These two rivers must 
be any two of the Vaippar, the Amaravatl, the Ponani 
and Peri or Vedamali, the four modern rivers, besides 
the Krtamala and Tamraparni, that rise from the 
Malaya mountains. 

The Sahya mountain or Sahyftdri has been correctly 
identified with ‘the northern portion of the Western 
Ghats and as it appears from the 

issuing from it. *«>“ tbe river Tapti down to the 
Nilgiris' (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285 
note). In bis Raghuvaih^am (IV., 62), Kalidasa 
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descnbes it as Womio and associates 

it with the people of Apar&nta or Western India 

The most important minor monntam associated 
with the Sahya is certainly the Vaidarya, mentioned 
in the Mahabharata in connection with the two rivers 
the Fayosni and the Narmmada (III, 121, 16>19). 
The mountain is generally identified with theOroodian 
mountain of Ptolemy which, according to him, was 
the source of the river of Maisolos, identifiable either 
with the Godavari or the iM-sna The Yaidtlrya thus 
included the northernmost part of the Western Ghats, 
but the evidence of the Mahabharata suggests that it 
included also a portion of the Southern Vmdhya and 
Satpura ranges Another minor hill connected with 
the Babya range is the TnkQt&> referred to by Eahdasa 
in his Eaghuvam4a (IV, 69), evidently the mountain 
from which the Traikotakas derived their name. 
Esyamtika and Gomanta may also be associated with 
the Sahya mountains Fargiter identifies the former, 
the scene of BOrma’s meeting with Sugnva and Hann* 
man, '‘with the range of hills which stretches from 
Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and EalyftnT, dividing 
the Manjira and Bhima ' (Mark P , p 289, note) He 
identifies the Gomanta with the bills south or south- 
east of Nasik {pp at ) But Dr Baychaudhuri points 
out that to the north of (]k>manta was VanavasT 
(H Y , Yisqu Parva, 89, 62 64), so that the hill should 
be placed m the Mysore region 
The rivers issumg from the Sahya mountains are the 
Godavari, Bhima-ratha, Ki^pa venva, another Yeotva, 
Tuiiigabhadra, Suprayoga, Yahya and the Eaverl ^ 

1 CkidhSvarl Bhlmantld Ers9<^vo>vB taihl^arS I 
TnllgalihadrB SapnyogS VSbyS KSveryaibipagS | 
Bahya'pBdaTuuykrXatK ityetKb Mtndut^uaEb I 
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A river well known in the BflinByana which has 
GodKvari. retained its old name up to now. 

The Vayu (XLV, 104) and Varaha Purftnas read 
Bhlmarathl, while the Etlrma, Bhimar 
rak^l which is evidently incorrect. It 
is undoubtedly the modem Bhlrnfl., a tributary of the 
modern 

It is one of the very little known rivers of ancient 
India (see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 


UhlmarathS. 


note). It survives in its modern name 


Kr?na7enva. 

Krsna. 

The variant readings are Vena (Varaha, 
Vepva or Venya. 

XLVIT, 34), Vaini (Vayu, XLV, 104), 
Vina (Mbh., Bhiema P., IX, 828) and Venna (Bhaga- 
vata P., V, XIX, 17). Pargiter suggests its identifica- 
tion with the river Penner between the Kj^na and 
the Kaveri (Mark. P., p. 303, notes). 

It is to be identified with the well-known river of 
Tnigebhadrs. that name, the famous tributary of the 

Krsna. 

It is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhlsma 
snprsyoga. ^ ^ ^CXXI, 14232) 

and though not definitely identifiable, 
it is as good as certain that it was one of the western 
tributaiies of the Ersna. 

This also cannot be identified. The Agni Parana, 
Vshys. however, reads Varada which is to be 
identified with the Varada or Vedavatl, 
a southern tributary of the Krsnfl- 

The river still bears its own name, and is mentioned 

th for Sabya. » Vindhya, but 

y^u R(SlM)^ *• ^ K°*»*P..(XLVir84)anS 
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in the Bftmftyaiia (Kish. K., XLI, 21 and 25)> the 
Harivaihte (XXVII, 1416-22) and the 
Mahabhiirata (Bhl^ma B.,IX, 828 ; Vana 
P., LXXXV, 8164-5 j CLXXXIX, 12910). The Tlrtha- 
yotrft sections of the Par&Qas and Epics invariably 
mention this river as very holy ; in fact it was more 
well-known than the Ki^oft. It is KhUberos of Ptole- 
my which is said to have its sonrce in the Adeisathxmi 
range. This range may, therefore, be identified with 
the southern portion of the 8ahya. 

In place of “GodSoarl BMmarathU Kfi'^woeipvU 
tathXlparW’ the Vayu reads ‘*Godllva/rl Bhimarathn 
Kr^vavevvS, ca Vanjuta'* (XLV, 104) j while the 
Varaha (LXXXV) and Matsya Pura^as (CXIII, 29) 
add this river after Kaverl. It is obviously to be 
identified with the Mafijira, a southern tributary 
of the Godavari. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion with 
r,/ , 1 ^. i regard to the identification of the ^ukti- 
range and the mat mountam. There is also a good 
confusion about the rivers that 
are said to have issued from it, which, 
in fact, renders the identification really very difficult. 
Cunningham identified the range with the hills south 
of Sehoa and Kanker separating Chattisgarh from 
Bastar (Arch. Sur. Bep., XVII, pp. 24, 26, and map at 
end). Beglar places the ^uktimat in the north of the 
Hazaribagh district (Arch. Sur. Bep., VIII, pp, 124- 
125). Pargiter, after some discussion, identified the 
range with the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah hills (Mark. 
P., pp. 285, 306 notes) ; while C. V. Vaidya located it 
in Western India and identified it with Eathiawad 
ran^e (Epic. Ind., p. 276). B. C. Majumdar and 
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K Dev agreed to identify the ^nktimat 'tvith the Sulai- 
man range (Proc of Second Oriental Conference, 1928, 
p 609 , %l%d, p Cl , Z D M G , 1922 p 281 n) Dr 
Bay Chandhuri applies the name with the chain of 
hills that extends from Sakti m Baigarh, C P , to the 
Dalma hills in Manbhnm drained bv the Bumarl 
and perhaps even to the hills in the Santal Parganas 
washed by the affluents of the Babla ’ 

The rivera issuing from the buktimat are the 
Bsikulya the Eumari the Mandaga the Mandavahmi, 
the Krpa and the Palafiinl * 

The Vamana Purana excludes this list altogether 
and replaces it by a new one in which figure some of 
the rivers known to have been issued from the Mala j a 
(XIII, 82 33) Ihe two new names the Sum and 
the Sndama, mentioned by the Vamana are not 
identifiable nor can we definitely identify the rivers 
mentioned m the Markandeya list and for the matter 
of that m other Puranas In the place of Bsikulya, 
the Vayu reads Jt^ika (XLV, 70) the Varaha, B^ika 
(LXXXV) and the Matsya, Kasika (CXIII, 32) The 
Bsikulya has been often identified with Kiyul, a tribu 
tary of the Ganges (Beglar op cit) Kuman has also 
variant readings namely, bukumarl (XLV, 107), 
Lhsati (Varaha) but the Bhiema Parvan list of the 
Mahabharata 18 the same as in the Markandeya The 
Kumarl IS sought to be identified with the Kaorhari 
(Beglar, op c%t ) the Some6varl (Pargiter op cit ), the 
Kumar (m the extreme north west Dev and Majum 


1 Stadies in Indian Antiquities pp 118130 where there is an 
immtine dleonseion on the vanons theories about the identiflea 


uiuinmsing aisoue 
tum of 6 uktimat 

2 KntuSrl e* Mejida«5 Mondavahm! 1 

Krpa FalSsial caiva S uktMnatprsbhavBhsmrtSh | 
(MSrk P, 89-80) 
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4ar, op. cii.) and the Knman (in Manbhum : Baychan* 
dhnri, op. eit.). The variants of Mandaga and Man- 
daTfthinl are Mandagamini (Yaraha, LXXV) and 
Gandbamanda-gaminl (Karma, XLYII, S6). This 
river as well as the Mandavahini cannot be identified, 
though some have suggested an obviously impossible 
equation with the Helmand (Dev and Majumdar, qp. 
e%t.). For Krpa, the Vayu Parana reads Kapa (XLV, 
107) and the Karma, Ksipra or Eopa (XLYII, 36) j 
some ( for example, Dev and Majamdar, op. eit . ), 
equate Krpa-kapa with the Kubha or Kabul river, 
others with Kapil! (Pargiter, op. dt), still others, with 
Kopa, a tributary of the Babla in eastern India (Bay* 
chaudhuri, op. cit.). The Palasin! has been songht 
to be identified with the river of the same name issu- 
ing from the Junagad hills (Yaidya, op. dt.), with the 
Panjshar in the extreme north-west (Dev and Majum- 
dar, op. dt.), as well as with the Paras, a tributary of 
the Koel in Chota-Nagpur (Baychaudhuri, op. dt.). 
Dr. Baycbaudhuri’s identification of the Suktimat 
with the hills of eastern India extending from C. P, 
to the Santhal Parganas seems nearest the mark and 
his equation of the Krpa-kopa-ksipra, the Kumorl and 
the Palasini with the Kopa, Kumar! and Paras 
respectively, all in eastern India, must be considered 
interesting and satisfactory. 

The Bksavat and the Yindhya are Ouxenton and 
Oulndon of Ptolemy, but it is not very 
^ identify these two KuKtcaloB 
UountabiB and though it is generally recognised that 
the three KvUloalas, the Bksa, the 
Yindhya and the Paripa(ya)tra are 
parts of the whole range of mountains now known by 
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.the conUDon n&me Vindhya. This is due to the con- 
fusion of the different purttnaa as regards the sources 
of the rivers issning from the piopa and the Vindhys. 
An analysis of the lists of rivers issuing from these two 
mountains, as they are in the different purdnas, will 
show that the rivers may conveniently be classified 
into two distinct groups, the Sona-Narmada group and 
the ^ipra-Taptl group. According to the Karma, 
Matsya, Brahmandai Vdyn, and Vamana Purdnas, the 
3hsa is the source of the Sona-Narmmada group in- 
cluding the Narmmada, Bopa, Mahdnada, Mandakinl, 
Pa^arna, Tamasa, Vipato, Suktimati, etc., while the 
6ipra-Taptl (Tapi) group including the fiipra, Payo^ni, 
Nirbindhpa, Venya, VaitaranT, etc., had its source in 
the Vindhya. This order is completely reversed in 
the MarkandeyOj Viwu and Brahma Puranas which 
give the Vindhya as the source of the Bona-Narmmada 
group and the Itk^a as that of the i>ipra-Taptl group. 
The identification, if we have to depend on epic or 
Pauranic evidence alone, is thus almost a hopeless 
task.^ 

Ptolemy describee Ouxenton or the Bkeavant as 
the source of the Toundis, the Posaran and the 
Adamas, and the Omndon as that of the Namados and 
the Nanagouna. The Dosaian has long been identified 
with the Datama of the Purapas and the Namados 

* “No oonolasioa regarding tiie relative poutiou oi and 
Vindhya can aleo be drawn from the ooaetant asBociation of the 
former with the NarmmadS and that of the latter with the BevS, 
lor though the BbSgavata and the YSmana FutOpaB seem to 
distingoish between the two rivers, the BevEkhanda regards ti,AT., 
M one and the same, a fact borne out also by incidental referenoes 
in the Bhfigavata itself." Eayohandhun, Studies jn 
^tiqoitaee, pp. 12^26, 



suad Nanagouna \ 71 th the Naramadft and Tftptl xes 
pectively Thus Narmmada and Tftptl had their 
sources not m two different mountains, but m one 
and the same, namely, the Vindhya The Daiftrnft, as 
we have seen, is said to have issued, according to a 
number of Purftnas from the Bk^a or Ouxenton accord 
ing to Ptolemy And what Ptolemy says (VII, 1, 
89 41) about the mouth of the river seems to suggest 
that by the Ouxenton he meant the central region of 
the modern Vindya range north of the Narmmadfli, 
while Oulndon stands for only that portion of the 
Vindhya from where rise the Narmmadft and the 
Tftptl, » e the eastern part of the modern Vindhyas 
south of the Narmmada (</ Eaychaudhun, op ett ) 

Dr llaychaudhuri cites a number of passages from 
the Epics the Harivam4a, the Purftnas and mscnp 
tions to show that Ptolemy s indications are sub 
stantially correct (tbtd, pp 124 128) He concludes 
by sajing that ‘ancient Hindu writers commonly 
regarded Vindhya and as interchangeable terms 
But one fact is clear While the name Vindhya was 
loosely applied to the whole chain of hills from Gujrftta 
to the Gayft district, lying on both sides of the 
Narmmada, the Bksa, when referred to incidentally 
in literature, is invariably associated with the middle 
Narmmada region of which Mahismatl was the most 
important city, and the Da4&rna, a notable river The 
Vindhya, when distinguished from the Bk^a, denotes 
the chain lying south of the Narmmada as suggested 
by Nllakantha (in his Commentary on the Hanvam^a) 

The rivers issuing from the Bkea and the Vindhya 
are the Soma, Mahftnada, Narmmada, Surathft, Adnjft, 
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Mandakini, Daferoa, CitrakOta, Citrotpala, Tamasa, 
Saramoda, Pitecika, P4)pali8rool, Vipato, Vaajala, 
Stuneriija, Stikiimati, 8akali, Tcidiva, Vegavahini, 
^ipra, Payowl, Nirbbmdhya, Tapi (Tapti) Ni^adhavatl, 
Veova, Vaitaraol, Smivah, Kumudvati, Karatoya, 
Mahagaurl, Darga and Antab^ira.' 

I^oa — It is the river Sone that has its source near 
the Narmmada and drains itself mto the Ganges. It 
^vas also known as Hiranyavaha or Hiraoyabahu, the 
Erannaboas of the Greek geographers. 

Mahanada (Mahanadi) — ^It is probably not the same 
river that bears its old name and flows through Orissa 
but is a branch thereof that rises near the source of 
the Sone (see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 295, note). In 
the Yaraha Furana, Mahanadi is replaced by the 
river named Jyotiratha (LXXXV), which is the same 
as the Jyotirathya (Mbh., Yana, LXXXY, 8150) or 
the Jyotiratha (HY., CLXYIIl, 9160-12), probably 
a southern tributary of the Sone. 

Narmmada — ^Tbe Namados of Ptolemy, the modern 
Nerbudda, which rises near the sources of the Sone. 
According to the Matsya Parana, the place where the 


8'ano MshSnadas'osiTS NarminadS SurathadnjS | 
MandICkuiI Dag'SrnS ca CitrakUtS tathSpaia II 
CitropalS as TamasS Kaxainoda Pis'aoikS | 

TathSnyS Fippahs'rcqnrvipas'fi Va!t]ul5 nadi | 

Snmeruia S'uktimati B'akull TndivakTamah | 
il^kfapSdS prasUtS vai tathanya vegavshini t 
S'iprS Payo^nl NirbbindhyS TKpI BaNi^adbSvatl l 
Ve;;kvS Yaitaranl caiva SinlvSlI Kumudvatr | 

Earatoyl MahSgavrl Dnrga eSntabsirS | 
■VindhyapSda-prasUtastS nadyalj pupyajalalS)) s'ubhSlj I 
(Mark, P., 57, 21-26.) 
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Narmmadft falls to the sea la a great place of pilgri- 
mage (Oh 198) called the Jamadagmtirtha 

Saratha and Adnja — The variant for Snratha is 
Surasa (Kflrma, XL VII 30, Varaha, LXXXV , 
Bhagavata, V, XIX 17} , while Adnja, the nest river 
m the list, IS replaced by Snmahadrnma or Saraha 
drama (XLV, 99), obviously a confusion of the copyist 
Adrija 18 also mentioned m the Mahabharata (Ann- 
Sasanaparva, CLXV, 7048) 

It IB not improbable that the entire line '‘8090 
Mahanada^caiva Narmmada Surathadnja'' is intended 
to be interpreted as bona, Mahanada, and Narmmada 
which all originated from the Amaraka^taka hills 
which in fact are the sources of the bona, the Narmm 
ada and also of the Mahanadl 

Mandakmi — It is undoubtedly the Modern Manda 
km which flows into the Paisuni near Citrakata moun 
tain (Cunningham, Arch Sur Bep , XXI 11) 

Dator^a — It gave its name to the country through 
which it flowed, and is referred to by Kalidasa in bis 
MeghadOta It is the modern Dhasan near Saugor 
flowing between the Betwa (Vetravati) and the Ken 
Citrakata and Citrotpala — CitrakQta is evidently 
a river connected with the modern Citrakata mountain, 
but the Citrotpala does not yield to any identification, 
though it IS mentioned in the Bhl^maparva list of the 
Mahabharata 

Tamasa— The river Tamasa is famous for its 
association with the Bamaya 9 a The Knrma Parana 
gives a variant,— Tamasi (XLVII, 30) It is identifi- 
able with the river Tons which flows mto the Ganges 
below Allahabad. 

Karamada — The Yayu (XLV, 100) and Varaha 
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PaxftQas read Karatoyfl instead Any way, it seems 
p]!Dbable, as Pargifcer has suggested, that the mer 
TCarmanflHft which flows mto the Ganges just above 
the Sone is here meant 

Pifecikfl and Pippahiro^i— The Pi^acikft is not 
identifiable though it is suggested that it may be one 
of the southern tributaries of the Sone In the Pip* 
palitropi (Vayu Pipyala4ropi , Varftha Pippalfi), 
Pargiter finds the Paisnni or Parsaroni, a tributary of 
the Jumna between the Ken and the Tons {op cit ) 
Vipa4a— It has to be distinguished from the river 
of the same name in the Punjab It is the modem 
Bias that flows past Saugor mto the Ken In place 
of Vipa6a, the Varaha Purana reads Vi^ala which is to 
be identified with the Visala that flows through Gaya 
(c/ Mbh Salya P , XXXIX, 2188 89, 2205 06) 

Vafijula-— The variants are VaBjuka ( Varaha, 
LXXXV), Manjula (Mbh, Bhi^ma P, IX, 341, 
Korma, XLII, 31) and Jambula (Vayu, XLV, 100) 
It cannot definitely be identified 

Sumeruja — ^The variant readings are Siteraja (Vayu 
XLV, 101) and Viraja (Varaha, LXXXV) It cannot 
be identified 

Snktimatl — It is often erroneously suggested that 
this river issued from the 'Suktimat' mountain In 
fact, its source is stated to be either the Bksavat or 
Vindhya. The Muktimati of the Bhl^maparva list of 
the Mahabharata is probably the same river It is 
not unlikely that bnktimatl the capital of the Oedis, 
stood on this river There is, however, hardly any 
clue to its definite identification 

bakull and Tndiva— The variants for bakull are 
Makruna or Maksana (Vayu, XLV, 101) and i^nkmi 
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( Varftha, LXXXV ) Paigiter identifies the ^akilll 
with the river Sakn which flows into the Ganges 
between Patna and Monghyr The Tridiva is men 
tioned also m the Bhlsmaparva list, but it cannot 
successfully be identified 

Vegavahini— The Vftyu Yaraha and Karma 
Pmfinas read Yaluvahmi or Batnavahml ( Karma, 
\LYII 31) It cannot be identified 

Sipra — A biprft 18 mentioned m the Paur&nic list 
and it IB said to have issued from the Parip&tra moun 
tains ( see below ) According to the Harivam6a 
(CLWIII 9509) there is a Sipra in the southern 
region it is not impossible that the southern bipra 
IS here intended The Vayu Purana reads hiadra 
(XLV 102) while both the Kurma (XLYII 82) and 
the Yaraha (L\XXY)iead bighroda the Matsya reads 
Ehipri instead ( CXIII 27 ) and the Mahabharata 
( Bhisma P IX 38b ) bighra There is evidently 
some doubt as to the leal name of the river here 
intended 

Pay Ohm — The Yaraha Purana reads Payolli (LXX 
XV ) which 18 wrong According to Mahabharata it 
was a river flowing through Vidarbba (Yana P CXX, 
10289 90) and was separated from the Narmmada by 
the Yaidarya mountains ( %b%d CXXI 10806 7) 
Pargiter therefore identifies it with the modem river 
Parna (the tributary of the lapti) together with the 
lower part of the Taptl mto which the PQma contmues 
(Mark P p 299, notes) But the Puranas would 
have Payowi and Tapti distinctly as two separate 
rivers m the same verse , the Padma Parana (Uttsra , 
Ch 41) even has Tapi Payow^ and Parna in the 
same verse Some have, therefore, sought to identify 
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Cho Payo 99 l with the Pain or PaingaAga, a branch 
of the Wardha in C. P. 

According to the Caitanyacaritanirta, there was 
another PayoenI in the extreme sonth, identical with 
the river Pflrti in Travancore (Journal of the Buddhist 
Text Society, V, p. 45). 

Nirbbindhya — The Vayu Purapa reads Nirbbandh- 
ya (XLV, 102) which is evidently wrong. This river 
is mentioned by Kalidasa in his Meghadtlta (I, 28-29) 
as lying between Ujjain and the river Betwa or 
Yetravatl. It has been identified with the Kalisindh 
in Malwa ( J. of Buddhist Text Society, V, p. 46), but 
as Ealisindh is probably the Sindhu of Kalidasa’s 
Meghadata, the identification of the Nirbbindhya 
with the Newoj, another tributary of the Gambal 
between Yetravatl and Sindh, seems to be more 
satisfactory ( Thorton’s Gazetteer, 8. V. Gwalior, 
Bhopal). 

Tapi— It is undoubtedly the TaptI ; but strangely 
enough the river is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, 
not even in the Bbl^maparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Nifadhavatl— The variants are Nisadha ( Yayu, 
. XLY, 102) and Bsabha (Matsya, CXIII, 27). the 
latter apparently is a wrong reading. Naturally the 
river suggests an association with Ni^adha country and 
may be identified with one of the small tributaries 
of the Narmmada or the Taptl. The reading Mahanadl 
of the Korma Purapa (XLYII, 32) is impossible, for 
it has already been mentioned in connection with the 
Sone and the Narmmad&. 

Yeijva and Yaitarani— The variants are Venva, 
Yinna, in the Purapas and Yenva and Yena in the 
Mahabharaia. Pargiter identifies it (Mark. P., p. 800, 
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note) with the Waingahga and its oontinnation, the 
Prftnhitft The Vaitara^^ la undoubtedly the modem 
river of the same name that flows through Onssa 

Sinivall, Kumudvati, Earatoyft, Mahagaurl, Durga 
and Antah^irft — These rivers are not definitely identi 
fiable The variants for Siniv&ll are confusmg and 
do not help us in any way to identify the iiver They 
are Sltibahu Balakft Vedip&Ift batabala and Vi4vamala 
in the Furaoas and the Mahabharata none of 
these names can be satisfactorily identified Kor 
can we identify Kumndvati or Earatoya which is 
certainly not the river that flows through northern 
Bengal Mahagauri has been identified by Pargiter 
{op cit pp 300 301 notes) with the Brahma^I that 
flows through Orissa and Durga with another smaller 
Brahmai?.! that flows through the Murshidabad 
district into the right bank of the Bhagirathl But 
the latter identification seems to be doubtful The 
Vayu (XLV 103) and EQrma Puraijas (XLVII, 83) 
replace Antah^ira by Antah^il&> and the Yaraha by 
Antyogiia (LXXXY) The river cannot however be 
identified The Yaraha Fura^a gives one more river, 
the Ma^ijala Subha, does not give any clue to its 
identification 

The earliest mention of the Pariyatra mountain is 
found in Dharmasfltra of Bodhayana 
(PanyXs^and (1| 1 25) who refers to this mountain 
as the southern limit of Aryavarta 
The Skanda Purava also refers to it 
as the farthest limit of Eumari £han4a> the centre 
of Bharatavarea The mountain seems to have lent 
its name to the country with which it was associated , 
Yuan Chwang mentions a Po li ye ta !o country 
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(Pariyfttra) ruled by a Vai6ya king. Pargiter identi- 
fies the Paripatra (or Pfiriyfitra) with that portion of 
the modem Vindhya range which is situated west of 
Bhopal together with the Aravalli mountains (Pargiter, 
Mark P., op. cit.) 

The rivers issuing from the Pariyatra are the 
Vedasmrti, Vedavatl, Vrtraghni, Sindhu, Veuva, 
Anandinl, Sadanira, Mahl, Para, Carmanvatl, NOpI, 
Vidi6a, Vetravatl, Sipra and Avarpl.' 

Vedasmrti, Vedavatl and VetraghnI— These rivers 
cannot be identified, Vedasmrti is replaced by Vcdas- 
mrta m some of the texts (Bhisma P,, IX, 824) and 
Vedavatl and Vrtraghni by Vadasini or Vetasin! and 
Vrataghnl respectively. But none of these names 
gives any cine to their identification. 

Sindhu— It 18 certain that by Sindhu is here meant 
the Kalisindh, a tributary of the Jumna between the 
Gambal and Betwa. It was on its banks that Agastya 
met Lopamudra, daughter of the Vidarbha king and 
they became married (Mbh. Vana P., XCVI, XCVII ; 
eXXX, 10541). 

Veijiva— The Markaodeya reading seems to be a 
wrong one, for the majority of the Purapas give differ- 
ent readings which are nearer the mark. Thus the 
V&yu(XLV, 91) and Kurma Puranas (XLVII. 29) 
read Varpaia, the Karma also Paroa and Panja^a. 
Paraa^a and Varria^a are evidently the same and have 
been identified with the river Banas, tributary of the 
Cambal. 

Anandinl — The various Pauraijic readings are 

1 VedasmTtir Vedavatl Vrtraghni Sindhnreva oa 
Ve9vS sSnandml oaiva SadSoirS Mahl tathS 
Para Barmanvatl NSpi Vidis'S Vetravatyapi 
S xprS hyAvarnI ca tathS PSnpStrSB'raySh smrtah 

(Mark. P., 67, 19-20.) 
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Sanandini, Oandana, Bandhana and Sabandhana, none 
of which can be identified. 

Sadanira— 'According to the ^atapatha Brahmaigia, 
the Sadanira formed the boundary between Ko^Ia 
and Videha, though Sayaija in his commentary wrong- 
ly identifies it with the Earatoya. The Sadanira of 
the ^atapatha Brahma^a has, therefore, been sought 
to be identified by some with the Gan^ak, by others 
with the Kapti. But the Sadanira of our Paurapic 
passage cannot mean this river which is said to have 
issued from the Pariyatra. The Vayu Purana reads 
Satira and Sadatira instead (XLY, 97). 

Mahl— The variants are Mahatl (Vayu, XLV, 97), 
Mahita (Mbh,, Bhisma P., IX, 3*28) and Rohi (Varaha, 
LXXXV). It is the river Mahl which rises in Malwa 
and drains itself into the Gulf of Cambay. 

Para— The Vayu reads Para instead. Cunning- 
ham identifies it with the Parvatl that rises in Bhopal 
and falls into the Cambal (Arch. Sur. Bep., II., 308). 

Carmanvatl — It is the well-known river Cambal, 
the tributary of the Jumna. 

Nopi— The Kurma Parana reads Sura and Sttrya 
instead (XLVII, 29), but none of them can be iden- 
tified. 

Vidi^ — Vidito, as is well known, is modem Bhilsa, 
and the river of this name must be connected with 
the Vidisa country. 

Vetravatl — It is the modem Betwa that flows into 
the Jumna. 

^ipra — The river is referred to by Kalidasa in his 
Meghadtlta (I, SI, 82). On it stood Ujjayinl. 

Avarni— The Vayu reads AvantI instead, in which 
case it must be a river of the AvantI or Malwa country 
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with the river Avantf which rises near 
lifliow and dows into Gambal (Fargiter, Mark. P., p. 
296, notes). 

The more important of the minor mountains in 
the Epics and Puranas that may be said to be asso- 
ciated with the Pk$a, the Vindhya and the P&riyatra 
are the Urijayanta, the Raivataka, the Arbuda, the 
Kolahala, the GitrakQ(a. the Amarakapfaka, the 
Yaibhraja and the Yatasvana. The Urjjayanta has 
long been identified with the Girnar mountain and 
the Raivataka with the hill opposite Girnar. Arbuda 
survives in the mount Abu (c/. the Arbuda Khanda 
of the Skanda Purana). The Amarakantaka is the 
source of the Sone, the Mahanadi and the Narmmada, 
The Kolahala is the small range of hills in Bundel- 
khand, while Gitrahola still bears its old name and 
is situated not very far from Prayog, Yaibhraja is 
undoubtedly the Yaibhara of the Dlpavaihsa and the 
Mahflvaihsa, one of the five hills of Rajagrha in Bihar. 
Ytttasvana has been identified by Beglar with Bathan 
In south Bihar (Arch. Sur. Rep. VIII, p, 46). 

All the rivers issuing from the Himavat and the 
different KulOcalas and Ksudraparvatas “possess holy 
merit j all are rivers flowing into the ocean ; all are 
mothers of the world j they are well known to cleanse 
from all sin. And other small streams, are mentioned 
in thousands, 0. Brahman, those which flow only 
during the rainy season, and those which flow at all 
seasons." (Pargiter, Mark P., pp. 306-807). ^ 


(MSrk P., p. S7, 80-82.) 



CHAPTEE VI 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OP INDIA 
(Epic and Paoranic Sources) 

BHARAT AVARSA AND ITS VARIOUS DIVISIONS 

T^e Jambadvipa, according to Pnranio authors, 
was originally^ivided into seven vareas, namely llavrta 
or Mern var^Ramyaka or Ramapaka (Matsya, 113, 
61 ) Mbh. VI, 8. 2) or Ntlavar^a (Brahmaii^^a, 46), 
k^Hirapmaya or ^vetavarsa (Brahmfip4ft> 34. 46 j'^gni 
107. 7),TUttarakuru or ^rhgavad — (Brda, 84. 47) or 
Air&vata-var^a (Mbh. VI, 6. 87)f'!Bharata or Himava 
(Brda, 84. 44, 68) or Himavata (Brda, 85. 8(^ Matsya, 
118. 28) or Ajanabha (Ind, Ant, 1899. p. l),^EiihpQra9a 
or Hemakata-var^a (Brda, 34. 44) or Haimavata-var^ 
(Mbh. VI, 6. 7) or Kidinara-khapda (Ain-i-Akbari, III, 
pp. 30. 81), and Harivar^a or Nirndhavar^a (Brda, 84. 
45). Two other varpas, namely, *Bhadra4vB or Malya- 
vad-var^a and^'^Eetumala or Gandhmadana-vanpa (Brda, 
34. 47, 48), were later on added to the original seven, 
thus bringing the total number of var^as to nine (for 
sapta-var^&pi, see Matsya, 118-14 ; Brda, 86, 24 ; ibid, 
28, Mbh, VI. 6. 68 ; for nava-var^api, see, Matsya, 114, 
85 ; Brda, 84, 48 ; ibid, 85, 7 ; Nllakaptha's Com. on 
Mbh. VI. 6, 87). Of these var^as Bharatavaea lay 
most to the South. It was separated from the Kiih- 
puruga by the Himavat, and had the shape of a bow 
(Matsya, 113, 82 ; Brda, 86. 83 ; Mbh. VI. 6, 88). It 
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by between the Himavat to the north and the sea to 
the south (Vayu, 45. 75-76 ; Viwn, II. 3. l.)i 
/ The name Bb&ratavar^a is said to have been derived 
from King Bharata, a descendant of Priyavrata, son 
of Manu Svayambhava.s 

Bhftratavarea, according to Puraijic Cosmology, 
was divided into nava kha^tjas or nine divisions. 
According to Markantieya PurS^a they are : 
Indradvlpah Ka^eramftns-Tftmrapanjo Gabhastiman 
Ns^advlpastatha Saomyo Gandbarvvo Yarunastatha 
Ayaih tn navamaste^ih dvipab s&garasaihvrtab ’ 
Yojananftiti sahasrarii vai dvipo yaiii dakaipottarat 
Br&hman&h K^atriya Vai^yOh Sadrateantabsthits 

dvija* 

These nine ‘bhedas’ or ‘khandas’ of Bharatavarga 
are mentioned also m the famous astronomical work, 
the Siddhanta ^iromani (III. 41) of the celebrated 
astronomer Bhftskaracarya, as well as m the majority 
ofPuranas. TheYamana and the Garuda Puranas 
however replace Saumya and Gandharva by Kataha 
and Siihhala. The ninth dvipa which is described as 
‘encircled by seas, extending over thousand yojanas 
from north to south,® with Kiratas at the eastern 


1. For the historical yatae and otherwise of the different Pan- 
ranio Vaisas, see, Eay Chsndhnn, Btudie, in Indian AnUguHiat, 


Z Bids, 84, (6 ; BhSga, XI, 2. 16 ff. 

8. The Nagaratamvrtah of Albernni is obviously a copyist’s 
mistake (Indies, I, 296). 


4 . Mtek.r. 67. 


». Aoeording to the Skanda PurSna, KnmSrika Xhanda exten. 
d^ftom only the Mahendra mountaia totbe PSriyStra (Kumarika 
Khapda. 89. 118) , according to the Gsruda Puittpa, however, it 
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extreme and Yavanae at the western and BrshmaJ^as, 
Eeatriyas, Vai^yas and ^odras residing betwemi^, 
is not mentioned by name in the majority of the 
Puranas. The name is supplied by the Vamana 
Parana as Eumara (XIII. ii) and by the Enmarika 
Ehandam of the Skanda Purapa as Enmarika 
(39. 69). The EavyamTmaxhsa of Eaja^ekhara also 
gives the name of the ninth dvipa as Euman 
(De4a-vibhaga, p. 92). The Markandeya Purapa along 
with other Purapas describe the nine dvTpas as ‘sepa- 
rated by seas and as beii^ mutually inaccessible' 
(Ramudrantarita jSeyaste tvagamyah parasparam,Mark. 
&75). But'Bharstavarsa, as we now know it, is not 
separated by seas within itself, nor are its component 
parts “mutually inaccessible" ; Bharatavarsa is not 
thus our India of present geographical area. That 
Bharatavarsa connoted a much larger area than India 
proper will be evident from the fact that only one of 
its islands, the ninth, stands for India proper. The 
‘ninth dvipa,’ i.e. the Kumari or ICumarika dvipa is 
described to be surrounded by sea and to have been 
inhabited by the Eiratas and the eastern extreme and 
Yavanas at the western with Brahmapas, Esatriyas, 
Vai^yas and Madras thrown within. The EumOrl dvipa 
thus seems to be identical with India proper ; and in 
its account the Pauropic authors seem to describe a 
condition of India as in about the drst century A. D., 
when Ptolemy locates the Eirrhadia, doubtless identi* 
cal with the Eiratas, in the eastern region (Gf. Majum- 
dar*s edition of Ptolemy, p. 219) and the inscriptions 

wag bounded on the east by the EirRtae, on the west by the Yava- 
nas, on the sonth by the Andhras and on the nortii by the 
TnrofkaB (5fi. 6). 
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ol Acedia place the Tonas or Yavanas along with the 
^ Kambojas Oandharae^ Bh&ratavar^a thus deno- 
'' ted a much larger are4 than India proper® 

As to the identifications of eight other dvlpas there 
is much scope for speculation, and hence a great deal 
of disagreement among scholars. Thus Albernni 
identifies Indradvlpa with Madhyade^a, i. e., the 
middle country (Indies I, p. 296) while Abul Fazl in 
his Am-i-Akbari places it between Lahka and 
Mahendra hills { III, p. 31 ) which somewhat agrees 
with the location of the dvipa as described in Skanda- 
pnraoa. 

Surendranath Majumdar Sastri identifies it with 
Bnrma. The next dvipa, Kaserumat, is placed by 
Alberuni to the east of Madbyade^a, and between 
Mahendra and Sukti hills by Abnl Fazl. 

Majumdar identifies it with the Malay Peninsula. 
The third dvipa, Tamravarpa or ( Tamraparna or 
TamraparnI ) is placed in the south-east by Alberuni 
and between Sukti and Malaya by Abul Fazl. It is 
probably identifiable with the region drained by the 
river Tamraparni in the extreme South. The dvipa 
is also identifiable with Ceylon which the Greek Geo- 
graphers knew as Taprobane, and is referred to in the 
inscriptions of Atoka as Tambapanni. Gabhastimat 

1 Cf. also the Mdhavama, Geiger’s traae. p. 86, p. 184, a , 
Cf. alBO the mvanon of the Indo-Greeke in the time of the SuiigSE, 
and later of the Baotrian Greeka. 

2 Pargiter rightly observes that the deaoription of KumBtl- 
dvlpadoea not fully accord with the geographioal position of 
India, for India proper “is not surrounded by the sea, but bounded 
by it only on the east, south and west, and only partially so on 
the east and west for verse 8 places the KiiStas and Yavanas 
respeetively." MSrk. p. 384 n. 
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according to Abnl FazI, lay between the l^kpa and the 
Malaya, and according to Albernni, to the south of the 
Madhyadeto. According to Smith H^S^adTlpa seems 
to be identical with the Jsfha Peninsula of Ceylon 
( Early History of India, 4th Edn., p. 491 ) Sgwiya 
has not been identified, but Kataha which is the subs- 
titute reading in the Vamana Pur&na has been rightly 
identified with Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
Gandharva is placed by Albernni to the north-west of 
the Madhyade^a ; it is doubtless identical with the 
well-known and very ancient region of Gandh&ra. 
Garuda Parana reads Simpala instead which is Ceylon. 
Varunat the eighth dvipa, is placed by Abnl Fazl 
between the Sahya and the Vindhya. 

Perhaps older and certainly more accurate than the 
tradition of the Pauranic Nmakhaif.^a is the division 
of Bharatavarsa into nine bhedas by the celebrated 
astronomers Patft^ara and Yarfthamihira.^ These 
astronomers and astrologers conceived the shape of 
India as that of a tortoise ( korma ) lying outspread ; 
they therefore describe the country as Kurma-cakra. 
Each of the nine bhedaa is called a varga by Yaraha f 
Bharatavarsa is thus divided into nine parts conform- 
ing to the nine of the ten points of the compass, e. g. 
the central, eastern, southern, western, northern, 
south-eastern or Agneya, south-western or Naifta 
north-western of Vdyava and north-eastern AiSWna. 
PaScala was the main district in the central division, 
Magadha in the eastern, Eulinda in the north-eastern, 
Madra in the northern, Harahaura ( or Hara HuQa ) 

1 Varibhamihiia is scppoied to have adopted the tradition 
earlier recorded by Farle'ara in bie Fariu^ wniantra. See, Sem'e 
edn. of BfbataaihhitK of YarSha, p. 83. 
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in tho north-western, Sindhn in the western, Anarta 
in the south-western, Avanta in the southern, and 
Kalihga in the south-eastern ( Brhat Saih, Ch. XIV, 
82, 33 ). But when Varaba comes to his details, he ‘ 
assigns Sindhu and Sauvlra in the south-western 
division ( Nairta ) along with Pahlava and Kamboja 
and evidently Anarta also ( Ibid, XIV. 17 ). “This 
mistake is certainly as old as the eleventh century, as 
Abu Bihan has preserved the names Varaha’s abstract 
in the same order as they now stand in the Brhat 
Samhitn ( Eeinaud, Memoire sur ITnde, pp, 110, 117 
cf. no. II, map. fig. 3 ). These details are also sup- 
ported by the Marka^ideya Parana, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvlra and Anarta to the south-west.’’^ 

But the most accurate from the geographical point 
of view is the description of our country divided into 
five and seven regions as given in the PurUij,a and the 
MahS,hh'S,rata. The division of India into five regions 
is however as old as the Atharvaveda ( XIX. 17. 1-9 ) 
and the Aitareya Brahmana ( VUI. 14 ), and was 
adopted by later Brahmanical and Buddhistic authori- 
ties. ° Thus Smrti writers like Baudhayaua seem to 
suggest a five-fold division while Raja^ekhara in his 
KUvyamlmamsU actually adopts it. Buddhist writers 
like Yuan Chwang and authors of earlier texts also 
follow the same division. The Mahabharata also 
describes five divisions in detail, the central or Had- 
hyade^a, the eastern, southern, western and nothem 
and at least three, the Matsya, Vayu and Vienu pura- 
nas, agree with it. According to the PurUna, 

Madhyadefia was occupied by the Kurus and PaScalas, 

1 Oonningliam’s Geography, Majamdu'B Edn., p. 7 and note. 

a liaw, Geography of Early Baddhism, latro., p. xixft 
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the east by the people of KftmarQpa, the south by the 
Fn^^ras, Ealihgas and Magadhas, the west by the 
SaurSeti^as, ^uras, Abhlras, Arbadas, KarOeas, Malavas, 
^auvlras and ^aindhaTas, and the north (?) by the 
HQ]t^as, halvas, the people of ^fikala, Amba^thast 
Ffirasikas, B&mas etc. { Wilson’s Viwju Parana, Vol. 
II. Bk. II. 3, p. 132 there is, however no mention of 
the northern division in the text bat it is nevertheless 
evident). The Visiju Puraija list of countries is very 
meagre ; the Mah&bharata has a much longer cata- 
logue, but it is without any arrangement ; so also in 
the Padmapurana. 

The longest list of countries and peoples of India 
is however, contained m Markandeya, the Brahmanda 
and the Vayu. Both the Markandeya and the 
BrahmAnda refer to the territorial divisions of India 
( Kumarldvlpa ) as numbering seven, the latter 
expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavar^a 
was divided into seven regions ( Sapta Khandam ).^ 
But this division into seven regions is not anything 
fundamentally different from the division into five 
which is adopted by the majority of the Puraijas and 
the Mahabharata. This will be evident from the lists 
of the divisions which are as follows : the Madhyadeia, 
the Udicya or north, the PrAcya or east, Dakeinapatha 
or south, the Aparanta or west, the Yindhyan region 
and the Himalayan region ( ParvatcUreymah ). 

The Markandeya Parana has also a second classi- 
fication, apart from this seven, into nine, adopted 
certainly from the astronomical and astrological work 


1 BrahmSqda, 88, 64. 
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of Varfthamihira and Parftiara. There India is descri- 
bed as resting on Vienn in the form of a tortoise 
looking eastward ; the various countries and peoples of 
Bharatavarsa are distributed accordingly over the 
several parts of his body, together with corresponding 
lunar constellations. The majority of the names of 
countries and peoples is very much the same as we 
find in the Nadyadivarijena section of the samepurana, 
but there is also quite a good lot of names that are 
entirely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that geographically 
speaking the division of our country into seven regions 
is more accurate and more in accord with reality. We, 
therefore, propose to follow the account as given m the 
tutdydidi varff.anR section (Ch. 57} and supplement it 
by names of peoples and countries as mentioned in the 
iastronomical section ( Ch. 58 ). The Brahmanda and 
|the Yayu Purauas, and as a matter of fact other 
jpuranas also, give os nothing more than what is there 
tin these two sections of the Markaodeya Parana. 

SHAPE OP INDIA 

It has already been pointed out that according to 
the Kurmanive&a section ( i.e. astronomical ) of the 
Markandeya Parana as well as the works of our early 
astronomical authors the shape of India was like that 
of a tortoise “lying outspread and facing eastwards." 
This conception ignores the extreme southern region of 
the country, Prom the geographical standpoint, a 
sober account is given in a number of Purapas as well 
as in the Mahfibharata which describe India as having 
the shape of a bow ( Matsya, 113, 32 ; Brda, 35, 88, 
Mbh. yi., 6, 38). Nilakantha, the celebrated Commen- 
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tator of the Mahftbh&rata, confirms the bow-like des- 
cription of the country (Gommy. on the Mbh. VI, 6. 
8-5 ), bat he also speaks of Bhoratavar^a as being 
triangular in shape (Ibid. VI, 6. 8-6) which is certainly 
a better description. The most accurate description, 
however, seems to be the one as given in the ncidyddi 
vaffpanH section of the Mftrkandaya Purftna. India 
according to this conception, is “constituted with a 
four-fold conformation. On its south and west and 
east is the great ocean ; the Himavat range stretches 
along on its north, like the string of a bow.^'' 

MADHYA-DEi^A OR CENTRAL REGION* 

Matsyfi^vakutah Kulya^ca Euntalah Ea4i Eoialah 
Atharva4ca Kalihga4ca Malakaica Vrkaib saha 
Madhyade4ya Janapadah praya4o'mT praktrtitah n 
Sahyasya c'ottare yastu yatra Godavan nadl | 
Prthivyampi Ertsnayaiii sa prade4o manoramah II 
Govardhanaih puraiii ramyaiii Bhargavasya 

mahatmanah | 
(Mark. P. 67. 32-86). 


1 Mark. P. 67. 69 Fargiter’s Tr. p. 847. A.ooordiDg io Ctumiag- 
ham, the MahSbharats has another description of the shape of the 
country, that of an equilateral trimgle “which was divided into 
four smaller equal triangles. The apex of the triangle is Cape 
Comorin, and the base is formed by the line of the EimSlaya 
mountains." Ane. Geo. of India, Majnmdsr’s Edn. p. 6. 

For other descriptions of the shape of India, see, ibid, pp.1-18 ; 
Camb. Hist, of India, 1, pp. 400-402 , Bay Chandhnri, Studies in 
Indian Antiquities, pp. 84-86 , Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, lht»., p. xixif. 

2 For the boundaries of Madhyades'a, see Law, Ibid, pp. 1-2. 
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Maisya — According to the Mah&bh&rata (Sabhft 
P. XXX, 1105-6) the Matsya country of the Mateya 
people was situated south or south-west of Indrapras- 
tha, and west of Sorasena (Virata P- V. 141-45). 
According to Manu it was within the limits of 
Brahmar^ide^ ( Manu, II, 19 ). The Mahttbharata 
mentions (Salya p. XXXVI, 1973-76) Upaplavya or 
Upaplava, a city situated at a distance of two days' 
journey by chariot from Hastinapura, as its capital 
(Udyoga P. LXXXIII 3910-17 ; LXXXV. 3040). It is 
difficult to ascertain if Upaplavya was the same as 
Bairfita or Biratanagara which is also said to have been 
the capital city of the Matsya. Vir^tanagara was so 
called because it was the capital of Vir&ta, king of the 
Matsyas. According to Buddhist tradition it was one 
of the sixteen Mabajanapadas. The Matsya country 
comprised the modem territory of Jaipur including the 
whole of the present territory of Alwar with a portion 
of Bharatpur. 

The Vayu Parana reads Vatsas instead of Matsyas 
iXLV. 110). The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas is 
mentioned in Buddhist texts as one of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas. According to the Mahabharata Vatsa 
or Vatsya kingdom was situated to the east of Indra- 
prastha (Sabha P. XXIX. 1084) } its king Vatsa was a 
grandson of king Divodasa of Benares (Hari V. XXIX. 
1687, 1697). The capital of the Vatsa country was 
Kau^mbl identical with modem Eosam near Allaha- 
bad. ^ 

Afivakatas— Such as a tribe or country is unknown . 
it is obviously a misreading, for the Vayu Purapa 


1 Law, Gfeo. E. B., pp. 16-17. 
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leads EisBSQas, Eisa^tas or Eisadyas instead (XLY 
nO), and the Matsya reads Eiratas (CXIII 85) But 
we have otherwise no information of the location of 
the Kir&tas in the Madhyade^ , epic and paoranic 
tradition places them in the eastern region as we shall 
see later on , evidently the Eiratas are out of place 
here 

Eulyas — No such tribe or country is known , but 
it may be possible that they were the some people as 
the Eulutas, a republican community, who are men 
tioned in inscriptions of about the Ist century A D 
Ihe Eulutas dwelt in the Punjab along with such 
tribes as the Malavas, Yaudheyas, Arjunftyanas, 
dumbaras, Eunindas etc 

Euntalas~-The Bhi^ma Parva (IX 847, 859, and 
867) of the Mahabharata has some references to this 
tribe The tribe referred to in verse 847 of the Bhi^ma 
Parva is probably the one referred to heie m the 
Markandeya Purana The Euntalas evidently occu 
pied a country contiguous to Ea4i and Eosala where 
Cunningham found a region called Euntila near 
Chunar The tribe mentioned m verse 859 seems to 
have been a western people as they are mentioned 
along with peoples residing in the western region 
The third tribe mentioned in verse 367 was the well- 
known Euntala people of the South who played an 
important role in the history of the Deccan 

Ea4i — Celebrated as one of the oldest janapadas 
Ea4i finds mention in each and every ancient work 
of importance, Brahmamcal or Buddhist It is the 
ancient Varanasi According to the Bamayana (Adi 
E XII 20) Ea4l was a kingdom while Prayaga and 
the regions around it were still a forest (Cf Ealakavana). 
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Tha Harivadiia refers to its early vicissitudes (XXIX 
and XXXII) while the Udyoga Parva of the Maha- 
bhftrata alludes to Krena’s repeated burniog of the 
eity (XLVII. 1883). 

Ko4ala— Evidently Uttara Ko6ala or Northern 
Ko4ala is meant -for another Ko4aIa which was called 
Daksin^i Ko^ala or Mahfi-£o4aIa mentioned later 
on in verse 64 of Chap. 57 of the Mflrkapdeya Fur&na. 
According to epic tradition, Ayodhya on the Sarayn 
seems to have been the earliest capital, but later on, 
in Buddhist times, Ayodhya sank to the level of an 
unimportant city but Saketa and Kavatthi were two 
of the six important cities of India. ‘ 

Atharvas and Arkalifigas — These two names are 
evidently misreadings, and it is difficult to find out 
what the correct form had been. The Vayu Puraija 
reads aiha jaHrive tilangTiiea instead of Athan'Silca 
KaliAgSica, while the Matsj'U reads AthaivUka 
KalingaSca. All these readings are improbable. Ti- 
lahgas are well-known as a southern people, identical 
with the Trikalingas, and mentioned m Chap. 58, 
verse 28 of the Markandt-ya Pnraija in connection 
with the southern people. Avantas and Kalmgas are 
also well-known peoples but they are not known to 
have been located in the Madhyade4a. In fact the 
Markandeya Purfipa refers to the Avantas asVindhyan 
tribe (Ch. 57 ; verses 62 and £5) and to the Kahiigas 
once as a northern (Ibid j Y. 37) and at another time 
as a southern tribe (Ibid, V. 4(5). The reference to 
the Ealihgas as a northern tribe is certainly erroneous. 


1 Law, Geo. E. B., pp. 4-8. 
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Malakas— The Vayu Parana reads Magadbas 
instead and the Matsya reads Mflkas. Both are mis- 
readings, for the Magadhas are mentioned as an 
eastern people in verse 44 oi Chap. 57 of the M&rkan'* 
deya Parana. Pargiter suggests (M&rk. F.^ p. 309) 
that the reading shoald be Mslajas. The Halajas 
“‘are mentioned in the Mahabhfirata iBhlsma Farva, 
IX, 357) and Eamayana (Adi K. XXVII, 16-23) and 
from the coarse described in the latter poem as taken 
by Yi^vainitra and Bama, it appears they were neigh- 
bours of the Eftrasas and occupied the district of 
Shahabad, west of the Sone (Ibid, 8-16). 

Vrhas — This tribe is similarly referred to in the 
Mahabharata (Bhl^ma P. LI. 2106) ; but the Matsya 
Purina reads Andhakas instead. The Andhakas, 
were very intimately associated with the Yadavas, and 
are often referred to in the Mahabharata (Udyoga P. 
LXXXV, 304; Harivaiii^a, XXXV. 1907-8; ibid, 
XXXTX, 2041 etc.) but they are known to have been 
located in Western India of Aparanta. A more correct 
reading appears to be Vrsnikas. 

The Markandeya list of peoples and countries of 
Madhyade^a does not seem to be complete ; for, the 
Vayu and Matsya Puraijas enumerate few countries 
more (Vayu, XLV. 109-110 ; Matsya, CXIII. 36, 36), 
and the Mahabharata seems to confirm it (Bhi^ma P. 
IX. 346-7 ). These countries and peoples are as 
follows ; the Kurus, Pancalas, Salvas, JaAgalas, Su- 
rasenas, Bhadrakas, Bodhas and the lords of Satapatha. 
The Matsya Parana however, gives the last two names 
as Bahyas and Pataccaras. 

Kurus— The land of the Kurus was well-known as 
one of the sixteen mahajanapadas in the days of the 
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Buddha } many a Buddhist legend is associated with 
the Kurus and their country.* They are also very 
intimately connected with epic tradition ; indeed the 
Mahabharata grew up with the Kuru people and their 
country as its background. The ancient Kuru country 
may be said to have comprised the Kuruksetra or 
Thanesvar, The region included Sonapat, Amin, 
Earnal and Panipat, and was situated between 
the Sarasvatl on the north and Drsadvatl on 
the south. 

According to Fargiter the Kurus occupied the 
country “from the Sivis and sub-Himalayan tribes 
on the north to Matsya, Stlrasena and South Pancala 
on the South, and between North Pancala on the east 
and Marubhami (the Bajputana desert) on the west. 
•Their territory appears to have been divided into three 
parts, Kuruksetra, the Kurus and the Kuru]{lhgala 
(Adi P. CIX. 4887-40). Kuruk|.etra, ‘the cultivated 
land of the Koras’ comprised the whole tract on the 
west of the Jumna and included the sacred region 
between the Sarasvatl and Drsadvatl (Yana P. 
IjXXXIII. 6071-78 and 7073-70 ; ItaniQyana, Ayodhya 
K. LXX. 12 ; Megha D. I. 49-50).. .Kuru-jahgala, ‘the 
waste land of the Kurus’ was the eastern part of their 
territory and appears to have comprised the tract 
between the Ganges and North PaSoala (Ram. Ayo- 
dhya K. LXXII 5 Mbh. Sabha P. XIX. 793-94). The 
middle region between the Ganges and Jumna seems 
to have been called simply the Knm's country.” 

Pa&calas — According to Buddhist tradition Pan- 
cala had two divisions : Uttara Pancala and Daksnja 


1 Ifew, Oeo. E. B., pp. 17-ia 
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PaScftla Mahabharata also refers to these two dm 
Bions of the country, the capital of Uttara PaScala 
was Ahicchatra or Chatravatl ( identical with modem 
Bamnagar in the Bareilly district ), while Southern 
Pancala had its capital at Kampilya ( Mbh 138 73 
74 ) identical with modern Kampil in the Farokha 
bad district According to Buddhist tradition as 
contained in the Divyavadana the capital of IJttara 
Pancala was Hastinapura while according to the Jata 
kas Kapillanagara was the capital ' 

PaScala was originally the country north and west 
of Delhi from the foot of Himalayas to the river Cham 
bal but it was divided into North and South Pancala, 
separated by the Ganges It roughly corresponds to 
modern Budaon Fnrrukhabad and the adjoining 
districts of the U P 

Salvas — The balvas as a people are often men 
tioned in the Mahabharata in the Yanaparva they 
ate also mentioned as Salveyas (GCLXIII, 15576 82 ) 
They lived not very far from the Kurus and Tngart 
tas ( Virata PI 11 12 Ibid XXX) SatyavBn was a 
Silva prince (Yana P CCXCII) the story of Krsua s 
conquest of the balva country points to the fact that 
they were located somewhere contiguously with the 
Yadavas (Yana p XIV XXII Udyoga p XLVII 
1886 Drona p XI 335 ) Pargiter therefore thinks 
that the Salva country was situated along the 
western side of the Aravalli hills 

Jdl/Tigalas — Pargiter s suggestion that the Jangalas 
are the same as the people of Kurujangalas is evi- 


1 Law Geo £ B pp 1819 
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dently correct, since they are mentioned along with 
the Kurus and contiguous tribes { see above ), and 
there are no other people of this name mentioned 
in ancient texts or mscnptions. 

Surasenas — Sarasena lay not far from the country 
of the Kurus and the Matsyas. In fact, it was located 
immediately to the south of the Kuru country and to 
the east of the Matsya country. Sflrascna became 
famous in epic and paqranic literature because of its 
connection with Krsna and the Yadava tribe. The 
country had its capital at Mathura which stood on the 
Jamuna. The epic and pauranic story of Kaihsa's 
attempt to make himself a tyrant fit Mathura by over- 
powering the Yfidavas, and his consequent death at 
the hands of Krsna is not only referred to by Patafi- 
jali but also by the Jfitakas. The early Greek writers 
knew Surasena as Sourasendi Presumably the 
tJurasenas belonged to the Yftdava tribe, for Mathura, 
the capital of the Sarasenas, is specially called the 
capital of the Yfidavas and the kings ruling at 
Mathura also belonged to that tribe ( Harivaihfia, 
LVII, 3180-83 ; LXXIX. 4124-34, etc. ). 

J Bhadrakaras— The location of the Bhodrakaras 
is difficult to determine as well as their identity ; 
doubtless they are the same as the Bhadrakaras (Sabha 
P. XIII, 690 ) and the Bhadras ( Yana P. CCLIII, 
15256 ) of the Mahabhfirata. The people may be said 
to have had their habitat near about the Kurus, the 
Matsyas and the SQrasenas. It is not improbable that 


1 Se« Qeo. £. B. by Law, pp. 20-21, 
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the Ig ^ to BM ibhe tdraa known in historical times as a 
republican tribe were a section of the epic and panranic 
Ehadrskas or Bhadras. 

v Bodhas— The Bodhas are mentioned also in the 
Mahftbhftrata ( Sabhfi P. XIII. 690 j Bhl^ma P. IX. 
di ? ), and perhaps also in the Bftmayana as Bodhis 
(Ayodhya K. LXX. 15). These people were probably 
located somewhere in the eastern districts of the 
Punjab. 

The reading Bflhyaa of the Matsya Purftna seems 
to be erroneous, since the name is not met with else- 
where, if of course, they are not equated with tho 
Bahikas. 

S'aiapaiha — This is unintelligible, and obviously 
erroneous. Pataccara is indeed a better reading, for a 
people of this name is also mentioned in the 
Mahabhftrata (Sabha P. XIII. 690 91 } XXX. 1108 j 
Virata P. 1, 11-12, etc. ). 

After the catalogue of countries and peoples in the 
Madhyade^a the Markandeya Purapa has the following 
passage : 

Sahyasya c’ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadi | 

Prthivyamapi Krtsnayam sa prade^o manoramah II 

Govardhanam puram ramyaih Bhargavasya 

mahatmanah I 

The Vayu purana, however, reads Sahyasya c’otta- 
rarddhe tu instead of Sahyasya c'ottare yastu ; the for- 
mer indeed makes a better reading, for any people who 
are said to have been located just to the north of 
the Sahya mountains cannot be said to be within 
Madhyade4a. According to the reading as given in 
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the Yaya and also in the Matsya ( Sahyasyanantare 
e'aite ) the people mentioned in this passage, i. e. 
the B batg ayas, 'were located along the ( northern half 
of the ) Sahya mountains and the region in which the 
Godavari flows. “This region and the country west of 
it on the other side of these mountains and the 
tract northwards to the Narmada", Pargiter points out, 
“are connected in many a story with Bhrgu, his son 
Gyavanaand his descendants (Mbh. AdiP. CLXXVIII, 
6802-10} VanaP. CXXI, CXXII, LXXXIX. 8864- 
65, CXV. 10150-2, etc. ). The Bhargavas were 
however, a numerous race and spread into other 
regions : they are also mentioned as one of the eastern 
peoples” (Markandeya Purana, Ch. LVII, 43). The 
Bhargavas were probably identical with the Bhaggas 
of the Buddhist texts who were located at Smhsnm- 
aragiri in the Majjhimadesa.' 


APARANTA & UDTCYA or NORTH-WESTERN 
AND THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES 

Vahlika Vatadhana6ca Abhirah Kalatoyakfth ii 
Aparftntaica Sudra^oa Pallava4ca Carmakhaudikoh I 
Gandharft Yavana^caiva Sindhu-Sauvlra-Madrakoh II 
^atadruyah Kahhgflfca Parada HarabhOgikah l 
Mathara Bahubhadra4ca Kaikeya Da^amalikah II 
Ksatriyopanive&l^ca Vai6ya-Sadrakulani ca | 

Kamboja Daradafcaiva Barbara Hareavardhanah \l 
Oina4caiva tu Khara^ca bahula Bahyato narah I 
Atreya4ca Bharadvajah Pu^kala^ca KaSerukah II 


1 Latr, Geo. E. B., pp. S8, 48. 
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Lampaka];! ^tilakara^ca Culika Jagn^aiti Saha I 
Aupadlia^animadra4ca Eiratananca Jatayah || 

Tamasa Haiiisamarga4ca Ka^mimstaiigaiiastatha | 
Sulikah Kuhaka^caiva TJr^a darvastathaiva ca tl 

£te de4a hyndicyasta 

(Marka^deya Parai^a, Ch. 57. 35-42). 

The northern peoples are the Vahlikas, Vatadhanas^ 
the AbhTras, the Ealatoyakas, the Aparantas, the Sad- 
ras, the Pallavas, the Garmaka^dikas, the Gandharas, 
the YavanaSj the Sindhns, the Sauvlras, the Madrakas^ 
the Satadrojas, the Ealihgas, the Faradas, the Hara- 
bhasikas, the Matbaras, the Bahubhadras, the Eai- 
keyas, the Da4amalikas, the settlements of the Esatriy- 
aa, the families of the Vai^yas and Madras, the 
Kambojas, the Daradas, the Barbaras, the Harsa- 
vardhanas, the Clnas, the Eharas, and the various 
peoples who live outside, the Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, 
the Pu^kalas, the Ka^erOkas, the Lampakas, the 
Salakaras, the Culikas, the Jagudas, the Anpadhas, the 
Animadras, the Eiratas, the Tamasas, the Haihsamar- 
gas, the Ea^mlras, the Tuhganas, the Salikas, the 
Euhakas, the Urjoias and the Darvas. 

Vahlikas — They are the same people as the Val- 
hlkas or Yalhikas. For a detailed account of this tribe 
readers are referred to my Ancient Indian Tribes, VoL 
II, pp. 58-60. 

V^tadhAnas — The Vayu Parana reads Yadhadhanas 
which is evidently a mistake, for the people referred 
to are mentioned several times in the Mahabharata 
under the name Yatadhanas (Sabha P. 1, 1826 ; Udyo- 
ga P. Ill, 86 ; Bhisma P, IX, 354 ; Drona P, XI, 398). 
The Mahabharata includes the name of their king 
Yatadhana under the Krodha-vasa group ( Adv 
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Parva,LXVir. 2696-9) to which also belonged the 
eponymous kings of theVfthlikas, Madras andSauvIras. 
Evidently the Vatadhanas were connected with these 
peoples and were located contiguously to these tribes. 

1 The Vatadhanas were also among the peoples that 
I assembled on the side of the Kauravas, and from the 
reference as given in the Udyoga Parva (XVIII, 696- 
601) and Sabha Parva (XXXI. 1190-91) it appears that 
the tribe was located somewhere on the eastern side 
jof the Sutlej. According to Manu (X. 21) a Vatadhana 
was the o£f-spring of an outcaste Brahman and a 
Brahman woman ; “but", says Pargiter, “that is no 
^oubt an expression of the same arrogance which in 
later times stigmatised all the Punjab races as out- 
castes ’’ 

.diftlms— According to the Mahftbharata (SabhftP., 
XXXI, 1192) the Abhiras were classed into three 
divisions. One dwelt along the Sarasvatl, one lived by 
fishing and may perhaps be interpreted as having 
their location along the sea-coast and the third dwell- 
ing on the mountains. Mab&bharata mentions them 
several times, and the Kfimayaija at least twice in the 
Ki^kindhya K&i^da (XLlll. 6 and 19), For a detailed 
account of the tribe readers are referred to my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 51-54, 

Kcllatovjakas^ The Mahabh&rata reads Kalajogakas 
instead (Bbisma P, IX, 364) ; but neither the Kala- 
toyakas nor the E&lajosakas are identifiable. 

.djparanfrts— The Vayu Purftija reads Aparltas and 
Mataya Purandharas instead ; both are evidently 
erroneous. The Bhlgma Parva list agrees with that 
of the Mfirkapdeya Furdpa, and mention is often mode 
-of the tribe in the Mah&bharata as Aparanta or 
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Aparantas (Bhl?ma P. IX. 355 , Vana P. OOXVII, 
7885-66 ; Santi P. XLIX, 1780-82). Generally the term 
is applied to all the tribes living in the western 
region of India, but the Markan^eya and the BhT^ma 
Parva list must also be taken to signify a particular 
tribe. According to the astronomical list of the 
Markan^eya (Chap. 58) the tribe seems to have been 
located north of the Smdha-SauvTra country. 

! S'wdras— In the Mahabharata the Madras are almost 
invariably associated with the Abhiras (Sabba P. XXXL 
1192 : Bhlsma IX, 375 j Drona P. XX. 798 ; Salya P. 
XXXVIII, 2119-20) 5 and were considered to be out- 
side the pale of Aryamsm. The Bamayana (Ki? K. 
XLIIT, 19) and some of the Purapas read iJoras 
instead which certainly is erroneous. A definite 
location of the tribe is provided by a 61oka in the 
Mahabharata which places them in western Bajputana 
where the Sarasvatl disappears (Sadrabhiran prati 
dvesad yatro nagta Sarasvatl, Mbh. IX, 37. 1). 

The Mahabhasya of Patanjali to which we can 
assign a definite date is perhaps the earliest authority 
that introduces the Sodras in Indian history (PataS- 
jail, I, 2. 3). There the tribe is associated with the 
Abhiras, a tradition which as we have seen is upheld 
by the Mahabharata and the Purapas as well (e. g., 
vide Vi^pu P. by Wilson, Bk. II, Chap. 3, p. 133). The 
'^udras were evidently identical with the Sodrai 
(Sogdai) of Greek historians of Alexander’s time who 
place them in the western region of the Punjab. 

PaZZaoos— The Vayu Purapa reads Pahlavas (XLV. 
115) which obviously is the correct reading, for the 
Pallavas were admittedly a southern people. The 
Pahlavas are generally identified with the Pehlavis 
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or ancient Persians. The Bhi^ma Parva list of the 
Mahabharata mentions two tribes of this name (IX, 
865 and 876), ‘‘but there appear to be no data to make 
a distinction as the allnsions to the Fahlavas are 
generally vague, unless it be supposed there was a 
Pahlava colony in the Punjab j and this supposition 
would suit this verse, for the Persians were altogether 
outside India. The Harivaiii4a says king Sagara de- 
feated a great confederation of Pahlavas and other 
people, abrogated their laws, degraded them and made 
them wear beards (XIII, 763-64 j XIV, 775-783) ; but 
this seems to be a late fable.... 

Carmahhandihas — The Matsya Puraoa reads Atta- 
khaijd‘hft9j or Cfitta-khaodikas, and the Bhl^uia Parva 
list of the Mahftbharata (IX, 365) Carmamaodalas 
instead. These names are not identifiable ; but 
Pargiter's suggestion of its identification with Samar- 
kand is interesting and ingenuous. 

GUndhMras—k great and famous people known 
from very ancient times. They practically occupied 
the whole lower basin of the Kabul river. Some 
passages of the Mahabharata seem to suggest that the 
Gandharas were an impure peole (^nti Parva, LXV, 
3429-31 3 CCVII. 7560-1 ; Karima P. XLIV, 2070 ; vide 
my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India,” 
Chap. IX). 

(raiaZas— The Vayu and the Matsya Purapas read 
Yavanas instead which undoubtedly is the correct 
reading. The Yavanas may be identified with the 
Indo-Greeks and Greco-Bactrians who held sway over 


1 Pargiter, MSrk. F. p. 814 note. 
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portions of the north-western frontier regions and 
the Panjab before and after the Christian era, though 
it seems that the people were known in India even 
before Alexander’s time. 

Sindhtis and Sauviras — The Mahftbhftrata refers 
frequently to the Sindhus ; they are mentioned twice 
in the Bhisma Parva list, once in connection with the 
Pulindas and another time with the Sauviras (IX. 348 
and 361). The Ktlrma Parana (XL VII. 40) mentions 
the Honas, the Malyaa (doubtless misreading for 
Salyas or Salvas) and the Balyas (not identifiable) along 
with the Sindhus and Sauviras. 

For a detailed account of these two tribes, see my 
“Ancient Indian TribeB’% Vol. II, pp. 20-22. 

Madrakas —They are the same people as the 
Madras or Madras from which tribe came Madn, the 
second queen of Panda- According to epic tradition 
they were closely related to the Sauviras and Vahllkas 
(Adi P., LXVII, 2695-96). The capital of the Madra 
country was Sakala (Mbh., Sabha P. XXXI. 1197) or 
modern Sialkot ; and the river Iravatl flowed through 
the country (Matsya P. CXIV. 7 and 15-18). Later 
epic tradition brands the Madras as base and impure 
(Santi P., CCVII, 7559-61 ; Harivaxh^a, XIV. 784). 

S'atadrujas — They are the people who dwelt along 
the river Sutlej ; but the Vayu Parana reads ^akas 
and Hradas (XLV, 116), the Matsya, ^akas and 
Druhyas instead. The ^akas were a well-known 
people who left their traces in Indian history. They 
were first a northern and north-western people but 
gradually spread themselves towards the east and south 
and founded royal families as far east as Mathura 
and aafar south as Suroetra. The Hradas cannot be 
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identified. The Druhyas were an ancient people, 
mentioned as early as the X^gveda along with 
the Anns. 

Kalifigas ( ? Kulindae or Pnlindas )— It is doubtless 
a copyist’s error, for in no circumstance and never in 
history the Kalihgas were located in the northern or 
north-western country, though the Bhisma Farva list 
(IX. 376) repeats the same mistake. The correct 
reading is perhaps Kulindas as given by the Vayu 
Parana ( XLV. 116 ) or Pnlindas as in the Matsya 
Parana ( CXIII. 41 ). The Vana Parva of the Maha- 
bharata speaks of “all the countries of Kulinda” 
( CLXXVII. 12350 ) which seems to suggest that 
the Kulindas were distributed over different countries 
or a composite people consisting of different tribes. 
Passages in the Sabha Parva seem to indicate that the 
Kulindas occupied the territory along the southern 
I slopes of the Himalayas from the Punjab to Nepal 
] ( Sabha P. XXV. 996 ; LI. 1858-59 ). The Pulindas 
' were a hill tribe inhabiting the Himalayan region and 
were closely associated with the Kiratas ( Vana p. 
i CXL. 10863-65, Drona P. CXXI. 4846-47 ). Evidently 
they were aboriginal tribes and were considered as 
impure. The Kamttyana associates them with the 
Habaras and seems to locate them somewhere in Central 
India ; this location is also upheld by some passages 
of the Mahabharata ( e. g. Sabha P. XXVIII. 1068), 
XXX. 1120 ; Santi P. CCVII. 7559 ). 

j Pnradas — Like the Kulindas the Paradas were also 
a hill tribe and were considered vilecchas dwelling on 
the slopes of the Himalayas ( Cf. Sabha P. L. 1832 j 
LI. 1869 } LI. 1858-9 ; Lrona P. CXXI. 4819 j Hariv, 
XIII, 763-64 j CXV. 6440-42 ; Manu, X. 43-44 ). 
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HBra^bhufikas — The variaoat readiogs aite Hflra- 
ptirihas ( Yfiyu, XLV., 116 ) and Hfira-mortikas 
( Matsya, CXIII. 41 ). None of these names is identi- 
fiable. Fargiter suggests Harahanakas who are men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata as a people outside India 
on the west ( Sabha P. XXXI, 1194 ; L. 1844 ; Vana 
P. LI. 1991 ). 

M3.tharas — The reading is evidently erroneous ; 
the Matsya Parana ( CXIII. 43 ) reads Bamathas 
instead. There is a mention of the same people in 
the Mahabharata which locates them in the west 
( Sabha P. XXXL 1195 ; Vana P. LT. 1991 ; Santi P. 
LXV. 2430 ). The name of the people is also given as 
Baraatas or Bamathas, as in the Vayu Purtna (XLV. 
117 ) and also in the Mahabharata. There is, however, 
no clue to their identification. 

Bahu-bhadras— The variants are Bahu-badhas 
( Bhisma P. IX. 3t52 ) and Balabhadras ( Karpa P. VI. 
153) m the Mahabharata, and Kantakaras and Baddha- 
Katakas in the Matsya and Vayu Purtlnas ( CXIII. 42 
and XLV. 117 ) respectively. 

' Kaikeyas— They are the same people as the 
Eekayas or Eaikayas, famous in the Mahabharata as 
a powerful nation ( Sabha P. IV. 126 ; Vana P. 
CCLXVII. 15654 ). It was from this tribe that came 
Eaikeyl, the second wife of Da^aratha. The Maha- 
bharata seems to associate the tribe with the Madras 
( Sabha P. LI. 1870 ; Drona P. XX, 799 ), it seems, 
therefore, that the tribe was settled in the Punjab. 
The Bamayana mentions their capital Bajagrha or 
Girivraja ( Adi K. LXXIX. 35-44 ) which, however, 
must not be confounded with the city of the same 
name famous in the time of the Buddha and in the 
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«arly Buddhist texts. Cunningham identifies the 
iBajag|*ha or Girivraja of the Bam&japa with Girjak, 
jthe ancient name of Jalalpnr, on the river Jhelum 
U Arch. Sur. Eep., II, 14 ). 

DaiamUlikas — The Vftyu Puratia reads DaSamftpi- 
kas ( XLV. 117 ) while the Matsya reads Daianamakas 
(CXIII. 42). The Bhisma Parva list, however, agrees 
with the Marka^ideya Pura^a ( Bhi^ma P. IX. 374 ), 
but it is difficult to identify or locate the people. 

The Markaodeya now proceeds to give a list of 
people dwelling evidently ( Vahyatonarab ) the borders 
of India. They were the Eambojas, the Daradas, the 
Barbaras, the Hareavardhanas, the Cinas and the 
Tukharas. 

KUmhojas — The Eambojas were a famous people 
dwelling in the extreme north of the Punjab beyond 
the Indus. According to epic and later Indian tradi* 
tion, the country of the Eambojas was noted for a 
particular breed of horses ; indeed references to 
Kamboja horses are numerous in both the epics. The 
Mahabharata associates them with the Cinas ( Bhlsma 
P. IX. 373 ), the Yavanas and fiakas ( Udyoga P., 
XVIII., 690 ) and the Daradas (Sabha P., XVI., 1031). 
According to the same tradition they were considered 
to be outside the pale of Aryanism ( Vana P., 
CLXXXVIII, 12838-40; Santi P. CCVII. 7560-61. 
Vide my “Some K^atriya Tribes of Ancient India," 
Chapter VIII ). 

Daradas — They were a hill tribe associated in epic 
tradition with the Ka^mlras ( Mbh. Drotia P. LXX. 
2435 ) ; the Eambojas and the Cinas ( See ante ) and 
the Tu^ras ( probably Tukharas ; Vana P. CLXXVII. 
12850 ). They were also considered as mlecchas. Vide 
Indian Culture, Jany. 1935, p. 388. 
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Barbarae^^^T^vi tradition oonnocts the B^lttras 
%ith the Sakas and Yavanafl ( M Ui.) Sabhft P., XXXI.> 
1199 5 Vana P., CCLIII.» 15254 ; ^nti P., CCVII, 
'7560 61 ) ; evidently they were neighboura of theBO 
tribes and were inhabitants of the north-western 
region. The country of the Barbarae Seems to have 
extended to the Arabian Sea. Their port was called 
Barbarika which was probably identical with Barbari- 
cum of the Greek geographers ( Cunningham’s A. G. 
I., MajuTudar’s Bdn., pp. 69S-95 ; vide Indian 
•Culture, Jany. 1935, p., 388 ). 

Harsavardhanas — The Vftyu Purftna reads Priya- 
laukikas instead, but these names are not identifiable. 

j Clnas — Evidently they were the people of China, 
but here Ginas certainly do not refer original country. 
Presumably they were those Chinese people who bad 
eettled down along the Indian side of the Himalayas 
from the north-west to the extreme east. Thus in one 
place in the Mahabharata <Bhlema P. IX. 873) they 
are associated with the Xambojas which seraa to 
indicate that they were settled in the north-west while 
in another ( Udyoga P. XVIII. 584-85 ) they are 
noticed among the soldiers who followed Bhagadatta, 
king of Progjyoti^a, i. e., roughly modern Assam. 
Still there are other references which seem to indicate 
that they were settled not very far from the aources 
of the Ganges ( Vana P. CLXXVII. 12360 } ^anti P. 
CCCXXVIL 12226-29 ). They seem to have been B 
respectable and well-known people (Udyoga P. XVIII. 
684-85). Their country was famous for a particular 
breed of horses ( Udyoga P. LXXXV. 3049 ). 

A people called the Apara-Cinas ( Western Clnas ) 
is mentioned in the Eamayana ( Kip. XLIV. 16 ). 

10 
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^ TMAASms— The Vftyu Purftjya reads Tu^ftras instead 
( XLV. 118 ). Both forms are admissible, and the 
Mahfibharata refers to the people in both the names 
( Sabha P. L. 1850 j Vans P. LI. 1991 ; Santi P.,LXV. 
2429 ). The Eamayana also mentions the Tnkharas 
(Kis. K. XLIV. 15 ). Epic tradition connects them 
with the Sakas, Daradas, Pahlavas, etc. They were 
considered to have been outside the pale of Aryanism. 

The McLrkan^a then proceeds to give the names 
of a few more tribes and countries of the north : they 
were the Atreyas, Bharadvajas, Puskalas, Kaserurakas, 
Lampakas, ^Ulakaras, Gnlikas, Jagudas, Aupadhas, 
Animadras, Kiratas, Tamaaas, Hfhiixsamargas, Eadmlras, 
Tahganas, Salikas and the Euhakas, Urpas and 
Darvas. 

Most of these tribes cannot be satisfactorily identi- 
fied, for example, the Easerukas, the ^Qlakaras, the 
Aupadhas, the Animadras, the Tamasas, the Haihsa- 
margas and the Kuhakas. Some of these names again 
are names mote of families than of tribes, e, g., the 
Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, etc. 

'Atreyas — In the Mahabharata the Atreyas are said 
to have been residents of Dvaita-vana ( Mbh. Vana 
P. XXVI. 971 ), a forest and lake near the Sarasvatl 
( Ibid, CLXXVII. 12354-62 ). The Harivani6a details 
the story of their origin from It?! Prabhakara of Atri's 
race ( XXXI. 1660-68 ). The tribe is also mentioned in 
the BhlgmaParva list ( IX. 376 ) of the Mahabharata. 

Bharadvajas — They are also mentioned in the 
Bhifjma Parva list ( IX. 876 ) along with the Atreyas. 
Eeferences in the Great Epic (Adi P. CXXX. 5102-6 j 
CLXVI. 6328-32 ; Vana P. CXXXV, 10700-728, etc.) 
to Bpi Bharadvaja seem to locate the tribe, who 
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evidently were descended from the BhoradvAja, 
not far from the upper regions of the Ganges neai? 
the hills. 

j Pv^kalas — ^The name of the tribe seems to connect 
tnem with Pu^kalAvatl or PuskarAvatl ( Earn. Eip. £. 
XLIIX. 23 ), the old capital of GandhAra. The Yayu 
and Matsya PurAnas read Prasthalas. The Prasthalas 
were evidently people of Prasthala ( Virata P. XXX. 
971 ; Bhisma P. LXXV. 3296 ; Drona P. XVII. 691 ), 
closely connected with Trigarta and therefore located 
probably in the Punjab. 

Ku&erukas — The Vayu PurA^a reads KaAerukas 
and Matsya Daserakas instead, but none of them can 
satisfactorily be identified. Daserakas are however 
also mentioned in the MahAbhArata ( Bhl^ma P. L. 
2080 ; CXVIII. 6483 j Drona P. XI. 397 } XX. 798 > 
as joining in the Kurukeetra war. 

^ LampUkas — The LampAkas are described in the 
MahAbhArata as a mountain tribe (Drona, P. CXXI. 
4846-7). They are identified by Cunningham with 
the people of Lamghan situated to the north-east of 
Kabul (Anc. Geo. India, Majumder’s Edn., pp. 49- 50). 

S'ulakaras — The Vayu PurA^a reads Stanapaa 
instead, but the name is not identifiable. 

CuUkas — The Matsya Parana reads Sainikas, and 
the Vayu Parana reads Pidikas instead. 

Jaguda$ — The Vayu PurA^a reads Jugudas, the 
Matsya JAhgalas. In another place, however, the 
Matsya PurApa mentions the Jagudas as a people 
through whose country the Indus flows (CXX. 46-48),* 
But this indication is a bit too vague to admit of any 


1 Paniter, MArk. Parilua p. 822 note. 
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a«finit 0 identification. The Jftgndas are also men- 
tioned in the Mahabhftrata ( Vana P. LI. 1991 ). 

Aupadhas — TheVayu Parana reads ApagaS instead 
(XLV. 120). No identification is possible. 

Animadras—The variant is Canimadras or Calima- 
dras, as in the Vayu Parana. 

Kiratas — For a full note on the Kiratas, see Indian 
Culture, Vol. I., No. 3, “Some Ancient Indian 
Tribes”, pp. 381-82. 

y Tamasas — The variant is Tomaras, as in the Vayu 
Purana (XLV. 120) and in the Mahabharata (Bhisma 
P. IX. 377). 

^ HamsamArgas— They are also mentioned in the 
Bblsma Parva list of the Mahabharata. According 
to the Matsya Puraija, the river Paosni flowed through 
the countries inhabited by Tamaras and Haihsamargas. 
The description of the Matsya Purapa seems to locate 
the ttvo tribes in the region east of Tibet. 

XSiwtras— They are undoubtedly the people of 
XfiAmlr. They are also mentioned in the Bhlsiiia 
Parva list (IX. 361 and 375). 

Tungmas — The Vayu Putspa reads Tahgapas 
(XLV. 120) and more than once in the Mahabharata, 
as Tahgapas and Para-tahgapas, ( Sabha P, LI. 1859 ^ 
Bhlpma P. IX. 372 ). According to the epic description 
they were allied with the Kiratas and Pulindas and 
lived in the kingdom ( Vana P. CXL. 108G3-5 ; Sabha 
P. LI. 1858-59). They seem to have been a rude tribe, 
as their main fighting weapon was stone ( Dropa P. 
CXXI. 4835-7). 

S'«!!iA:as— The Vayu Purapa reads Culikas which are 
mentioned jis a separate tribe in ^hp Martopdeya. 
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According to tho MatsyaPara^ia the river Cak?u flowed 
through the country of the 4fllikas ( CXX. 46 ). 
In the Brhat Saihhita mention is made of a tribe 
called Danilkas ( XIV. 8 ), but there the ^aulikas are 
associated with Vidarbha. The Har&hft inscription of 
the Maakharis makes a reference to the Malikas who 
are identified by some scholars with the Cftlukyas ; 
bat that does not agree with the Paurfinic description. 

Kuhalcas —The Vayn Parana reads Ahukas or 
Ahnkaa instead. They may be the same as the 
Kurus of the Matsya Parana who are said to have 
dwelt on the Indus. (CXX. 46-!^). 

Urifas — The Vayu Parana reads Puranas hut 
none is identifiable except if we find in the Urnas a 
people inhabiting the Urnade^a which Lassen places 
on the Sutlej near Garhwal. ( Ind. Alt. map. ) 

Darvas — The Mahabharata associates them with 
the Trigarttas, the Daradas and other northern tribes 
to the north of the Punjab. 

PBACYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 

“Pracyan de4an nlvodha me | 

Adhraraka Mudakara Antar-girya Vahir-girah II 
Yatha Prabahga RahgeyS Manada Manavartikah I 
Brahmottarah Pravijaya Bhargsva JSeya mallakah n 
PragjyotisaSca Madra4ca Videhastamraliptakah 
Malla Magadha-Gomantah Fracya janapadah smrtah ii 
(Mar. P. 67. 42-44). 

‘'Hear from me the peoples who inhabit the eas- 
tern countries. The Adhrarakas, the Mudakaras, the 

}. Bee alio PMgiter Mark. P. p. 884 notes. 
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Antargiryas, the Yahirgiraa, and the Pravahgas also ; 
the Bahgeyas, the Mftnadas, the Mftnavartikas, the 
Brahmottaras, the Pravijayas, the Bhargavas, the 
JHeyamallakas, the PrtgjyotiBaa, and the Madras and 
the Videhas, and the Tamraliptakas, the Mallas, the 
Magadhas, the Gomantas, are known as the peoples 
of the East." 

Adhrdrakas — It is difficult to restore the correct 
reading. The Vayu Purauia has (XLV. 122) Andhra- 
vakas. 

/ Mudaharas—The Vayu Purapa reads Sujarakas 
and not Matsya Madgurakas instead. None of these 
names is identifiable, but one may guess that here is 
a name which is a corrupt rendering of Mudgagiri or 
lfjQtdagiri> mentioned in literature and inscription and 
identifiable with the hills of Monghyr in Bihar. 
Monghyr was anciently known also as Mudga!a>puri, 
'Mudgala^rama, etc. The Mudgalas or the people of 
Monghyr are also referred to in the Mahabharata 
’( Drooa P, XI. 397 ). 

Antargiryas— These people must be those dwelling 
in the hilly stretch of the Raimahal ranges of the Santhal 
Parganas. They are mentioned in the Bhigma Parva 
list of the Mahabharata. 

Bahirgiras — They must also be said to have been 
associated with the hilly tracts of Bihar and from 
their mention along with the Antargiras it seems that 
the people meant were dwellers on the outskirts of 
the hills of Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. 

Pravangas — The Pravahgas probably stand for 
those people who dwelt just in front of the Vahgas 
(Pravahga), and they may be Aftgas. 

. Bangeyas— This is evidently a copyist’s mistake 
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for VafLgeyas which is the reading of the Vfiyh PorS^ctE 
(XLV. 122\. The Mataya Purtt^a however reads only 
Yangas. They are undoubtedly the people of ancient 
Yahga or Bengal. For a detailed account of the tribe, 
see my ‘Ancient Indian Tribes', Vol. II. p. 1. 

MSitiadaa — The Vayu Purapa reads Maladas (XLV. 
122). It is a shrewd guess of Pargiter that here we 
have a reference to the people of modem Maldah in 
which are situated the old cities of Gaur and 
Pandua. The Maladas are also mentioned as an eastern 
people in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXIX, 1081- 
82 5 Dropa P. VII. 183). 

MdLna-v3/rttikas^The variants are Malavartinah 
(Vayu P. XLV. 122) and Manavarjakas (Mbh. Bhl^ma 
P. IX, 357) ; bat none of the names is satisfac- 
torily identifiable. 

v'BmAmoMoras— Pargiter suggests the reading 
Suhmotkalas* which is neither intended nor necessary, 
for evidently a better suggestion is that of the Matsya 
which reads Suhmottaras meaning the people who 
dwelt north of the Suhma country. 

j Pravijayas — The Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 368 ) of 
the Mahabharata seems to read Prav^^^eyas ; but none 
of the names is identifiable. 

Bhargavas — The Bhl^ma Parva list mentions the 
same people as Bhargas ; it is permissible to conjecture 
that they had been intimately associated with the 
prince Bharga or Bhargava who is referred to in the 
Harivaihiia as having founded Bhiigubhumi or Bhar- 


L. Mark PurBna, p. 827 note. 
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gftbhnmi (XXIX. 1587 and 1597 5 XXXII. 1753), 
They were iierhaps an eastern branch of the Bhaggaa 
or Bhargas of Suihsumaragiri. 

Jneyaniallakas—T!hs variants G-eyamarthakaa 
(Vayu P. XLV. 123) and G^yamalavas (Matsya P. 
CXIII. 44), but none of these names is identifiable. 

- Pragiyotisas^Thfi Prftgjyotieas were a well-known 
people in both the epics ; their country was a famous 
kingdom, evidently outside the pale of Aryandom. 
The Mahabharata frankly refers to it as ^jaUccha 
kingdom which was ruled over by king Bhagadatta 
(Sabha P. XXV. 1000-1 5 L. 1884 j Udyoga P. CLXVI. 
5804 5 Kama P. V, 104-5) 5 in the same epic it is 
referred to also as an asura kingdom ruled over by 
the asuras Naraka and Muru (Vana P. XII. 488 5 
Udyoga P. XLVII. 1887-92). It seems to have bor- 
dered on the realm of Kiratas and Cinas (Sabha P. 
XXV. 1002 ; Udyoga P. XVIII. 684-5). According to 
the Baghuvams'a thePragjyotisa country lay evidently 
to the north of the Brahmaputra river. It therefore 
seems that the kingdom included not only the Kama- 
rtlpa country but also a considerable portion of North 
Bengal and perhaps also of North Bihar. 

Madras — The Vftyu Purfina reads Mupdas instead 
(XLV. 123) which is certainly the more plausible 
reading, for the Madras cannot in any way be placed 
in the Eastern region. The Mmjdas are a well-known 
pre- Aryan tribe, and are mentioned as such in Maha- 
bharata (Bhliima P. IjVI. 2410). The Matsya Purapa 
reads Pu^dras instead which is certainly the best 
reading possible here. For a detailed account of the 
Pundras see my ‘Ancient Indian Tribes,’ Vol. II 
p. 15.). 
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F«icA<M~Videha was a famoaa country ^om very 
early times ; in very early texts the country is desig- 
nated as Vldegha (e. g. in the Satapatha BrUhmana) 
as well. The country, according to the Satapatha 
Brahtnana (I. IV. 1) was separated from Kosala by 
the Sadanirfi. The capital of the Videha country was 
Mithila ruled over by a king named Janaka, and 
celebrated in both the epics epeciatly in the Eamayaijia. 
Mithila is identified by Cunningham with a small 
town called Janakpur not far from the Nepalese 
border where the two districts Darbhanga and 
Muzaffarpur meet ( Arch. Sur. Bep, XYI. 214 
and map. ). The Videha country is thus identical 
with the northern districts of North Bihar. (Vide 
my “Some Kgatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 
Chap. III.) 

T5>mraUptakas—k variant is Tamraliptikas. The 
people and the country are well-known in the Maha- 
bharata (Adi P. CLXXXVX 6993 ; Sahha P. XXIX. 
1098 ; Dropa P. LXX. 2436). Other forms of the name 
are Tamalipta or Tamaliptaka (Vayu P. XLV. 123) 
and even Dama-lipta (Da^skumaracaritam). The 
country has left its trace in the modern Tamluk in 
Midnapur. 

V Mallas — The Vayu Parana reads Malas while the 
Matsya reads Salvas, certainly erroneously. The 
people may be the same as the Mals or Malas, an 
indigenous tribe now spread all over Bengal. (Vide 
my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India”, Chap. 
IV.) 

Magadhas-^They were the people of the regiQii 
p>w represented by the modem districts of Patna and 
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Gajra. For an account of the Magadhas, see my 
^Ancient Indian Tribes' pp. 93-175. 

Gomantas—The variant readings aie Govindas 
<Vaya PuraoaXLV. 123), Gonarddhas (Matsya, OXIII. 
45) but none of these names is identifiable. 


DAKSH? APATHA or SOUTHERN REGION 


Athapare janapada Dakrinapathavasinah 1 
Pundra^ca Eerak^caiva Go-kftguks»tathaiva ca g 
Sailu^a Mtlsikaicaiva kusuma nama vasakah i 
Maharastra Mahisaka £alihga4caiva sarvva^ah g 
Abhirah Sahavai4ikya Adhakya Sabara4ca ye | 

Pulinda Vindhyamauleya Vaidarbha DapdakaihSahag 
Paurika Maulika^oaiva A6maka Bhogabardhanab | 
Nai^ikab Kuntala Andhra Udbhida Vanadarakab g 
(Mark. P. 67. 46-48). 


“Now the other peoples who dwell in the Southern 
Region are the Pupdras, the Keralas, the Golafigulas, 
also the Sailu^as, and MOpkas, the Kusumas, the 
Namavasakas, the Maharaetras, the Mahigakas, and 
Kalihgas on all sides, Abhlras and Vakikyas, the 
Adhakyas, and the Sabaras,the Pulmdas, the Vindhya- 
mauleyas, the people of Vidarbha, and the Da^dakas, 
the Paurikas, and the Mauhkas, the Amakas, the 
Bhogavardhanas, the Naigikas, the Kuntalas,* the 
Andhras, the Udbhidas, the Vanadarakas, these are 
the peoples of the countries of the Southern Region." 

^ . Puvdras—lt is curious that the Pu^dras are men- 


tioned as a people of the South, for, they are in fact 
an eastern people and have been already referred to 
as such. Both the Vayu and Matsya Purftnas (XLV 
124 and OXIII. 46 respectively) read Pandyas which 
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is Tindoabtedly the correct riding. The,Pftiidyas 
were a well-known Southern people with their capital 
at (Dak^ina) Mathurft or modem Madura. The country 
of the Paudyaa comprised the modern districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelly. The Papdyaa are often men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata, and sometimes in the 
Bamayaua as well, e.g., in the Ei^kindhya Eanda (XLI, 
15 and 25). Vide my “Ancient Indian Tribes,” Vol, II., 
Chap. IV. 

.V Kevalas — Evidently this is a mistake 
which is the reading of the Vayu (XLV. 124) and 
Matsya (CXIII. 46) PurUnas as well as of the Bhisma 
Parva of the Mahabharata (IX. 352 and 365). According 
to the Mahabharata the Keralas seem to have been a 
forest tribe (Sabha P. XXX. 1174-76). In historical 
times they are often associated with the Colas and 
Pandyas, e. g., as early as in the records of A^oka. 
This is upheld by the Harivaihaa as well ( XXXII. 
1836). 

Go-tHAgulaH — Ko people of this name are known. 
The Matsya Purana reads Colas and Kolyas (CXIII. 
46), and the Vflyu Caulyas and Kulyas instead (XLV. 
124). The Colas (Caulyas) were a well-known people 
and were famous from very early times, being men- 
tioned as early as in the inscriptions of A4oka, as one 
of the four tribes of the far south. The Kulyas are 
not met with anywhere ; but undoubtedly they are the 
same people as the Kolas mentioned more than once 
in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXX. 1171 ; A4vamedha 
P. LXXXIII. 2476-7). But the people cannot satis- 
factorily be identified. 

S'ail^as — The Vayu (XLV. 125) and the Matsya 
(CXIII. 47) Furanas read Setukas instead j but none 
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Qf the names can be identified. But Pargiter's sug- 
gestion^ that they might mean the people who lived 
near the Setu of Hama is ingenious and may not 
altogether be improbable, specially in view of the fact 
that they are mentioned in connection with people of 
the far south. 

Mu^ikas — The MatsyaPurSija reads Shtikas instead 
(CXIII. 47). The Bhlsma Parva list reads just as in 
the Markandeya Parana, but elsewhere it mentions 
another Southern people called Mhsakas. It is diffi- 
cult to identify them. 

Kummas— The variants areKumanas (Vftyu, XLV. 
125), and Eupathas (Mateya, CXIII. 47). Pargiter 
suggests an identification with the Eurubas or Kurun- 
baa2 the same as the Pallavas, an important 

tribe of the Deccan. 

Ntlma- Vdsahas — The Vftyu Purftpa reads (XLV. 125) 
Vanavftsikas, and the Bhl^ma Parva list Vanavftsakfts 
(IX. 866) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
Doubtless they refer to the people of the kingdom of 
Vauavftsl, a well-known region of the South in 
historical times, and not unknown to the author of 
the Harivarfa4a (XCV. 6213 and 6231-3). The Matsya 
Parana reads Vaji-Vasikas (CXIII. 47) which is 
apparently incorrect. 

MakarS,ftras~The well-known people of Mahftra- 
etra country, identical with the Eathikas and Mahftfa- 
this of early inscriptions. In the 7th century A. D. 
the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited 
the Maharastra country. The Matsya Parana reads 

1 Mark, P. S82, note. 

a Ibid. P. b82, note. 
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Nava-rtt$tira9 (CXIII. 47), a people located by the 
Mahabharata near the land of the Knrus (Sabha I* 
XXX. 1110 } Virata P. 1, 11-12). 

J Md^hifakas^Ot the Mahipikas (Matsya P. CXIII. 
47). Doubtless they are identical with the Mfihi^- 
makas of the Mahabharata (A^vamedha P. LXXXIUk 
2475-7), the people of Mahlematl or Mandhata, identical 
with modem Mahe4vara or the Narmada. Mahlamatl 
was an ancient and famous city (Mbh. Sabha P. XXX, 
1126-63), and was the border city whence began the 
Western country paratah pasdaddes'a). In 

the Sutta-Nlpata commentary MahT^mati is mentioned 
as an important city (Vol. II. p. 683). 

The Kalingas in ancient historical 
tradition in the Puranas as well as in the epics are 
always associated with the AAgasand Vahgas. According 
to the Harivaih^a the Ealihgas along with the Ahgas, 
Vangas, Suhmas and Paodras are said to have been 
descended from five eponymous brothers (Mbh. Adi. 
,P. CIV. 4217-21} Hariv. XXXI. 1684-93), The 
Mahabharata tells os that the river Vaitaranl flowed 
I through the country (Adi. P. CCXV. 7820-24) and the 
Mahendra mountains were within its southern limits 
(Eaghu V. IV. 38). Kalihga thus seems to have been 
conterminous with modem Orissa within the district 
of Ganjam. 

Ahhlras—The Abhlras of the DecCan must be a 
branch of the northern tribe of the same name. (For 
the migration of the tribe to different regions in the 
north and south see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II., pp, 61-54). The Matsya Parana reads Earusas 
instead, the same as Earusas (For Eam^as or EarOfas, 
see my 'Ancient Indian Tribes', Vol. II^ pp. 31-33), 
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J Vait^ikyas — The variants are Egikas (Vftyu P. XLV. 
126} and Aielkas (Matsya P. CXIII. 48)3 but it is 
difficult to identify them. 

j Adhakyaa — The Yayu and Matsya Purahas (XLV, 
126 and OXIIl. 48 respectively) read Atavyas which is 
no doubt the correct reading. Atavl as a city of the 
Deccan is mentioned in the Mababharata ( Sabha 
P. XXX. 1176 ). The Atavyas were certainly the 
same as the Atavikas of the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, who were perhaps 
I aboriginal tribes dwelling in the jungle tracts of 
‘ Central India. 

^ S'abaras — Admittedly they were an aboriginal tribe 
mentioned in the Bamftyaua (Adi K. I, 59 3 Arai^ya 
K. LXXVII. 6-32) as well as in the Mahabharata 
(Isanti P. LXV. 2429 ; OLXVIII. 6294-6303 ; CLXXII. 
6445) as living in the forest r^ions of Central India 
and the Deccan. The ^abaras can still be found m 
the interiors of Orissa as well as in those of Central 
India and the Deccan under the names of Sabar, Saur, 
etc. (For references to the tribe see Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. 2, p. 305). They are almost always associa- 
ted with such rude non-Aryan tribes as the Pulindas, 
Mutibas, Abhlras, Pukkusas etc. 

Fulindas— The Pulindas are referred to in the 
Purapas as dwelling in the northern and western 
regions as well. Apparently they were a rude non- 
Aryan tribe scattered in different parts of India. The 
Pulindas of the Daksmapatha were probably an off- 
shoot of the northern Pulindas. (For a detailed 
account of the tribe see Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 
3, pp. 383-4). For an origin of the Pulindas, Vide 
Mahavarh4a ( P. T. S. ) p. 69. 
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Vindhya-mauleycu — The Mateya Putttfla erroneo- 
usly reads Yindhya-pusikas ( CXZII. 48), but the Vftyu 
reads Vindhyamftllkas (XLV. 126). No particular 
people of the name are known, but the name may 
mean the ‘'people who live at the foot of the 
Vindhyas.” 

Vidarbhas — The Vidarbhas were a famous people 
and known from very early times ; their country was 
one of the most renowned kingdoms in the Deccan. 
In the time of the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34), 
Ehima was the king of Yidarbha. The country is also 
mentioned in the Jaiminlya Brahmana (II, 440 ; Ved. 
Ind. II, 297) as also in a number of Jatakas. It seems 
to have been one of the earliest Aryan kingdoms in 
the Deccan. According to the Pauranic account of the 
Yadavas, Yidarbha, the eponymous leader of the 
Vidarbhas was a Yadava (Matsya. XLIV. 36 j Vayu, 
95. 35-36). According to the Mahabharata (III. 73. l-2> 
as well as the Harivaih^ (Yipnu Parva, 60) Eupdioa, 
represented by the modem town of Kaundinyapura in 
Amaraoti, on the banks of the Vardha, was the capital 
of the Yidarbha country. Its most famous king, 
according to epic tradition (Mbh. Yana P. CXYTI. 
6590-1) was Bbismaka. 

DaUrdakas^They are undoubtedly the people 
dwelling in the Dandaka forests, made famous in the 
Bamayana in connection with the story of Bama’s 
exile. According to the description as given in the 
Bamayana, the forest seems to have covered almost 
the whole of Central India from the Bnndelkhand 
region to the Godavari ( J. B. A. S., 1894, p. 241 ; cf. 
■Fausboll, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 29 ), but the Mahabharata 
seems to limit the Daodaka forset to the source of the 
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OodftvarKSabhaP. XXX. 1169} Vana P. LXXXV. 
6183-4 ). 

Paurikas-The Vayn Purftija reads Pauiiikas 
instead (XLV. 127), perhaps erroneously. According 
to the Harivaih6a, Purika was a city in the Mahi^matt 
kingdom (XCV. S220-8). It is not improbable that 
Punka was the city o£ the Paurikas. 

Maulikas~The Vayu Parana reads Mattttikas 
< XLV. 127 ) instead ; the Sabha Parva of the 
Mahabharata refers to a people named Mauleyas. The 
Maulikas were evidently the people of Molaka 
mentioned in the Parayapavagga of the Sutta Nipata. 
( For an account of the MQlakas, see my ‘Ancient 
Indian Tribes’, Vol. II, p. 26 ). 

^ Ahnakas — ^They are a famous ancient Indian tribe 
referred to in ancient Greek accounts and Sanskrit 
and Pali literature. ( For a full account of the tribe, 
see my ‘Ancient Indian Tribes’, p. 86 ). 

Bhogavardhanas—The tribe cannot satisfactorily 
be identified. Bhogavadham occurs in the Barhut 
Inscriptions ( Vide Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscrip- 
tions, p. 16. ). 

Namkas— The Vayu Purftua reads Nairuikas 
{XLV. 127 ) but none of these names can be identified. 
Pargiter suggests an identification with the Nftsikyas 
or the people of Nasik, mentioned in the MS-rkaigideya 
Purftija ( LVIII., 24 ). 

Kuntalas — The Kuntalas were a well-known 
people of the South, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
{ Bhlsma P. IX. 367 ; Karpa P. XX. 779 ) as well as in 
inscriptions. They occupied a region almost conter- 
minous with the Kanarese districts. 
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Andhrat—Tlhe) Vftya Parana reads AndhnM Instead 
<XLV. 127) which is undoubtedly the corueet reading. 
7hey were a famous and well-known people who 
founded a kingdom in the third century A. D. In very 
early times they seem to have been rude people (Sabhft 
P. IV. 119 ; XXX. 1176 j Vana P. Ll. 1988 ), and 
were probably non-Aryans, for they are always 
mentioned with such tribes as the Pulindas, ^abaras, 
Xirfttas, Abhiras, etc. 

Udbhidcis — The tribe cannot be identified. 

VanordA'rakas—The Vftyu Purttpa reads Nala- 
Kfilikas (XLV. 127 ). The tribe cannot be identified. 


APAEANTA OR WESTERN COUNTRY 

Aparantan nivodha me | 

Saryarak&h Kalivalft Duigeicanikataib saha 1l 
PoUndaica Sumina^ca Rupapah Svapadaih saha | 
Tatha Kurumina^iva Sarvve caiva Kathftksarfth II 
Nasikyavaica ye c’anye ye caivottaranarmmadah I 
Bhlrukaccha samaheyah saha Sarasvatairapi |{ 
£a^mlra4ca Surastra^ca Avantya^carbudaih saha | 

Ityete hyaparantah 

( Markandeya Purana, 57, 49-52 ) 

Hear from me the names of the Western peoples : 
the Stlryarakas, the Kalibalas and the Durgas, and the 
Anikatas, and the Pnlindas, and the Sommas, the 
Rapapas, and the Svapadas, and the Kuruminas, and 
all the Kathaksaras, and the others who are called 
N&sikyavas and the others who live on the north bank 
of the Narmada the Bbirakacchas, and the Maheyas, 
and the Sarasvatas also and the Xaimiras, and the 
11 
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€|urft6tras, and the Avantyas and the Arbudas also, 
^'hese are the western people.” 

( Pargiter, Mai/c P., pp. 328-40 ). 

SuryUrakas — Doubtless this is a misreading for 
Sorparakas. The Sarp&raka country was known from 
very early times, and is celebrated in the Mahabharata 
in connection with the legend of Baroa Jamadagnya 
(Yana P. LXXXY. 8185). There it is located in the 
western region, but some passages seem to locate it in 
the south as well (Sabha P. XXX. 1169, Yana P. 
LXXXVIII. 8337 ). This does not mean that there 
were two iiarparakas ; the fact is that the situation of 
Sarparaka has been interpreted in some passages as 
west and in other passages as south, because it was 
near the southern sea in the western region. According 
' to the same tradition the country was situated on the 
' sea neat Prabhasa ( Yana P. CXYITI, 10221-7 ) 
identical with modern Somanath in Kathiawar The 
city of Sflrpftraka, identical with the modern town of 
Sopara near Bassem, is said to have been founded by 
. Rama Jamadagnya ( Hariv. XCVI. 5300 ). 

KS-livalas — The \ayu Pur&pa reads Kolavanas 
( XLY. 128 ), but none of the names is identifiable. 

Diirga— The Bhl§ma Parra list ( IX. 359 ) of the 
Mahabharata gives a similar name, Durgalas, but the 
names are not identifiable. 

AnlkalUs— The Yayu Purana reads Kolavanas 
( XIjY. 128 ) but the names are not identifiable. 

Puhndas— The Yayu Purapa reads Puleyas ( XLY. 
129 ) and Matsya Kullyas ( CXIII. 49 ). These names 
are not identifiable. For the Pulmdas, however, see 
note on the tribe above. 
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Sumlnas — The Vayu Parana ( XLV. i29 ) reads 
Suralas and the Matsya Siralas ( CXIIL 49 ). None 
of these names are identifiable. 

Bupapas — The variants are Kapasas ( Vflyn, XLV. 
129 ; Matsya, GXIII. 49 ) and Bupavahikas ( Bhiama 
P. IX. 351 ). They are not identifiable. 

V Svapadas^The Y&yn and Matsya read Tapasas 
( XLV. 129 ; CXIII. 49 respectively ). They are not 
identifiable. 

Kurumins — The variants are Turasitas ( Vayu, 
XLV. 129 ), Taittirikas ( Matsya, CXIII. 49 ) which 
is almost similar to Tittiras ( Bhlsma P. L. 2084 ). 
They cannot be identified. 

Nasikyavas — The Nasikyas are certainly the people 
of Nasik. The Matsya Parana reads Vasikas which 
is evidently a mistake. 

Kathaknaras— The Vayu Parana reads Parak^aras 
{ XLV. 129 ) and the Matsya Karaskaras ( CXIII. 49 ). 
They are not identifiable. 

Bhlrt(kacchas— The Matsya Parana reads Bharu- 
kacchas ( CXIII. 60 ) who are the same people, namely 
the Bhvgukacchas of Sanskrit literature. Bhrgukaccha, 
Bharakaccha, Bhirakaccha are all identifiable with 
the modern Bfonch orBhaxjuch which is the Barygaza 
of early Greek geographers. 

Maheyas — They must have been the people dwell- 
ing along the banks of the Mahi. The Maheyas are 
the same as the Mahikas of the Bbisma Parva list 
(IX. 354). 

/ Sarasvatas — The Vayu Purapa reads Sahasas and 
Sa4vatas instead ( XLV. 130 ) ; but these names are 
not identifiable. The Sarasvatas are of coarse the 
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fieople dwelling along the SarasvatT, the river that 
tiows into the sea past Prabhfisa, i. e. modem Somnath 
(Vana P. LXXXII. 5002-4; i^alya P. XXXVI. 
2046-51 ). 

JKdimiras — Evidently it is a misreading, fol: the 
Ea4mlra8 can in no way be located in the western 
region. The Vftyu Parana reads Kacchviyas <XLV. 
131 ) and the Matsya Eacchihas ( CXI II. 51 ) ; these 
are undoabtedly the correct readings and mean the 
people of Eaccha or Catch. 

Surd^ftras — The Surttetras are frequently mentioned 
in the Mah&Ui&rata, and were a famoas people. <For 
an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Vol. IL, pp, 28 ft ). 

Avantffos — They are nndonbtedly the people of 
AvantI (For an account of the tribe, see my ‘Ancient 
Mid-Indian Eeatriya Tribes’, Vol. I., pp. 139-155). But 
the reading as given in the Vayu and Matsya Puranas 
( XLV. 131 and CXIII. 51 respectively ) is perhaps 
better. They read Anarta whose capital was Dvftraka 
or Dvfiravati, the modem Dwarka on the sea-shore. 
( Santi P. CCCXLI. 12965 ; Hariv. CXIII. 6265-6). 

Arbudas — They must have been the people dwell- 
ing on the mount Arbuda which is the ancient namn 
for Mount Abu. 


PEOPLES AND COUNTEIES OF THE 
VINDHYAN EEGION 

^rnn Vindhyanivasinah « 

Sarajadca Kartlsa4ca Eeralafcotkalaih saha | 
Utton»rnftDa6arna6ca Bhojyah KigkindhakaihBaba « 
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TosalSli Eolalft^caira TraiimrS VaidiiasiiaiSta | 
Tambar&stumbal&icaiya Pa^vo Nai^adhaib Baba || 
Annajaato^ikaiA^ca VlrahotrahyavaataTab I 
£te janapadab Sarve Yindhyap? 9 tbanivaainab U 

( Marka^deya Posaoa, 67. 62-66. ) 
“Hear the inhabitants of the Yindhya Mountains. 
The Sarajas, and Earusas, and the Eeralas, and 
ntkalas, the Uttamarnas, and the Daiarnas, the 
Bhojyas, and the Ki^kindhakas, the Toialas, and the 
Ko^alas, the Traipuras and the Yaidiias, the Tnnabn- 
ras, and the Tumbulas, the Patus and the Nai^adhaa, 
Annajas, and the To^tikOras, the Ylrahotras and the 
Avantis. All these people dwell on the slopes of the 
Yindhya Mountains." 

( Pargiter, Mark, P. pp. 340-44 ). 
Barajas — The Yayu and Matsya Parana read 
MS^vas ( XLY. 132 and GXIII. 62 respectively ), 
which no doubt is the correct reading. The Malavas, 
it is well-known, had settlements in different parts of 
India ( For an account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Yol. II, pp. S7 3. ) ; the tribe referred 
to here may probably mean that branch of the 
Malavas which settled in and around that portion 
of Malwa which borders on the Yindhyas. The 
Malavas are again and again mentioned in the 
Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXXIII. 1270, LI. 1871 j 
Yana P. CCLIII. 15256, etc. ). 

Earufos — They are the same as the EarU^as, and 
Earusakas ( For an account of the tribe, see my 
‘Ancient Indian Tribes’, Yol. II, pp. 31-33 ). 

Eeralas—ThiB is undoubtedly wrong, for the 
Eeralas cannot in any way be placed on the slopes of 

2. [ Annals, B. 0. B. L ] 
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the Yindhyas, they being a people of the far South. 
The Vayn (XLV. 182 ) and the Matsya Purauas 
( GXIII. B2 ) read Mekalaa which seems to be the 
correct reading. The Mekalas are those people who 
dwelt on the Mekala hills and the country around. 
They are coupled in early Indian literature and inscrip- 
tions either with the Ambo^thas or with the Utkalas. 
(Bhlsma P. IX. 348 ; Drorjta P. IV. 122 etc. ). (For 
an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Vol. II., p. 28. ). 

Utkalai — They were a well-known people in ancient 
India though they are not often mentioned in the epics. 
According to the itagbuvam6a (IV. 38), their territory 
bordered in the east on the river Kapi4a, probably the 
modem Kasai in Midnapur. Utkala seems to have 
comprised the southern portion of Chotanagpur and 
almost the whole of the modern province of Orissa 
except Purl and Cuttack. 

Uffawanifts— The Matsya Purana reads Au^dra- 
masas (CXIII. 52) but none of these names are identi- 
fiable. The Uttamar^as are however presumably the 
Uttamas of Bhl^ma Parva list (IX. 348) of the Maha- 
bharata. 

Oas'arwas— They are evidently the people of the 
country watered by the river of the same name iden- 
tified with the modem Dasan, a tributary of the 
Jumna. The capital of the country was Vidi4a, 
situated on the river Votravatl, the modern Betwa! 
The people and their kingdom are referred to fre- 
quently in the Mahabharata (Adi. P. CXIII. 4449 • 
Vana P. LXIX. 2707-8 j Udyt^a P. CXC-CXGIII • 
BhlsinaP.IX.348, 3.50. 3G3. Vide also my ‘Ancieni 
Indian Tribes', Vol. II., pp. 29-30). 
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4 Shojyas -The Vftyu (XLV. 132) and 'Hatsya 
Turajjias (CXIII. 62) read Bhojas which is undoubtedly 
a better and more probable reading. It is well-known 
that the Bhojas who are frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabhftrata (Vana R XIV. 629, XX. 791, CXVI. 
10172-6, CCLIII. 15245 j Mausala P. VII. 244-45 ; 
Hariv. XXXVII. 1980-87, etc.) were a Yodava tribe 
and dwelt in North-eastern Gujrat. The Bhojas re- 
ferred to here may have been a branch of the main 
tribe inhabiting the western slopes of the Vindhyas. 
(For further details regarding the tribe see my “Some 
Ancient Indian Tribes,” Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 
8, pp. 384-8G;. 

KMcindhakas—Ii is doubtful that they are identical 
with the people of Eiskindhya mentioned in the 
Bamayana, for Kipkindhya of Bamaya^a was situated 
far below in the South. In the ciroumstances it is 
not easy to identify the tribe. 

Tosulas— The Matsya Pura^ia reads Stosalas 
(CXIII. 53) evidently erroneously, for Tosalas is correct 
reading meaning the people of Tosali or Tosala and 
the adjoining region. Tosali or Tosala was name of 
a country as well as of a city. The city of Tosali was 
the seat of the provincial government of Ealihga in 
I the days of A4oka ; while the country or janapada of 
■“Amita-Tosala" is referred to in the Gapdavyaha ^ 
along with its city Tosala. In Pauranic literature, 
Tosala is always associated with Daksiiiia Kosala, and 
distinguished from Ealihga. Tosala in mediseval 
times seems to have been divided into two parts : 


1 Levi, Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian I ‘ Inde, J. A,’ JuL— 
Sept. 1928. 
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Dakoitna Tosalfl and Uttara Tosala (Ep. Ind. IX. 286 ? 
XV. &). The city of Toeala seems to have been the 
same as Tosalei of Ptolemy. 

^ Kosalas — These are undoubtedly the people of 
Maha-Xosala or Daksina-Kosala, well-known in early 
literature and inscriptions. Vide my 'Ancient Indian 
Tribes', pp. 84-85. 

' W Traipwros— They are the people of Tripurl or 
Tripura which was both a city and a country. The 
city of Tripurl was the capital of the Cedi kingdom. 
It was a well-knuwn city that derived its name from 
three cities or tri-pura once in possession of the asuras 
(Sabhft P. XXX. 1164 ; Vana P. CCLIII. 15246 y 
Kama P. XXXIII. and XXXIV). In the time of 
the Guptas Tripuri-viaaya was formed into a province 
^ under a viceroy j it roughly corresponded to the 
j modern J ubbulpur region which was the ancient 
i Cedi country, 

y Fotdi^as— These are undoubtedly the people of 
Vidiift, a famous city of early times, the capital of the 
Daferpa country, both immortalised by Kalidasa in 
his Meghadntam. Vidi^a is probably the modern 
Bes-nagar, close to Bhilsa j it was situated on the 
river Vetravatl, modem Betwa. 

Tumburas and Tumbulas— The Matsya Purapa 
reads Tumburas (CXIII. 53) and the Bhl^raa Parva 
gives (L. 2084) Tumbumas. Closely allied to them 
were probably the Tumbulas where the Vayu and 
Matsya Purapas read Tumnras and Tumbaras respec- 
tively. These names cannot be identified. 

P»^s— The Vayu Purapa reads Satsuras (XLV. 
183) and Matsya Padgamas (CXIII. 53). None of 
these names are identifiable. 
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V Naitadhus — or Nisadhas, the people of Ni?adha. 
(For an account of the tribe, see my 'Ancient Indian 
Tribes*, Vol. II., pp. 63 S.). 

Annajas — Evidently this, and the Matsya Purfloa 
reading of Artlpas (CXIII. 54), are erroneous. The 
Vayu Puraija reads Anupas (XLV. 134) which un- 
doubtedly is correct. The country of the AnUpas 
must have been situated somewhere on the sea. King 
KfirttavTrya (Vana P. CXVI. 10189-90) as well as 
king Nala lorded over the AnUpa country (Bhl^ma P. 
XCV. 4210) which is probably to be sought for some- 
where near Surflsti^ uod Anarta with which the Hari- 
vaiii4a associates Anftpa (XCIV. 6142-80). Evidently 
the country was included within the sphere of the 
Mahismatl. 

^ Tv^tilOlras — Doutless it is a misreading. The Vayu 
Puraoa reads Tundikeras (XLV. 134) which is suppor- 
ted by the Mahabharata (Drops P. XVII. 691 ; Karpa 
P. V. 138 ) and the Harivarii^a ( XXXIV. 1896 ). 
According to the Harivaih^a, they belonged to the 
Haihaya race (ibid). The tribe seems to have left their 
trace in the little town of Tendukhera, a little to the 
north of the source of the Narmada ( Pargiter, Mark. 
P. p. 344 note ). The Matsya Purapa reading of 
Saupdikeras is incorrect. 

Vlrahotras — The Vayu and Matsya Purapas read 
Vltihotras (XLV. 134 j CXIII. 64) which is undoubt- 
edly correct. Presumably they were descended from 
king Vltihotra and were a branch of the Haihaya race 
(Hariv. XXXIV. 1895). A variant of their name is 
given in the Dropa Parva of the Mahabharata (LXX. 
2436). The name Virahotra or Varahotra is met with 
in the SaUci Inscriptions of the 2nd century B. C. 
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Avantis — They were an important tribe in ancient 
India who had their capital at Ujjain. (For a fuller 
account of the tribe, see my ‘Ancient Mid-Indian 
Kgatriya Tribes’, Yol. I., pp. 139-165). 


PABVATAi^BAYIN OB THE PEOPLE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN (OK HIMALAYAN) KEGION 

Ato d^san pravaksy§mi parwata^rayipai^ca ye i 
Nihara Hamsamarga^ca Knravo gurgapah Khasah II 
Kunta-Pravaraija^caiva Urpa Dftrvva Sakrtrakah | 
Tngartta Malavascaiva Kiratastamasaib saha g 

(Mark. P. Chap. 67, 5G-57). 
“Next I will tell you also the names of the 
countries which rest against the Mountains (i. e., the 
countries of the Himalayan region). The Nlharas, and 
the Haihsamargas, the Kurus, the Gurgaoas, the 
Ehasas, and the Kunta-pravaranas, the Urpas, the 
Darvas, the Sakrtrakas, the Trigarttas, the Galavas, 
the Kiratas and the Tamasas.” 

(Pargiter, Mark. P., pp. 345-47). 
Nt/tclras—The Vayu Purana reads Nigarharas 
(XLV. 135) and the Matsya NiiUharas (CXIII. 55). 
None of these names are identihable ; but Niharas may 
generally mean those people dwelling on the snowy 
(nihara) slopes of the Himalayas. 

Bamsanmrgas -They cannot satisfactorily be iden- 
tified. 

/ A«rMs— These must be the Uttara Kurus, a semi- 
mythical country referred to frequently in both the 
epics as well as in early Pali literature. Their country 
cannot definitely be identified, but presumably it was 
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somewhere beyond Kaamir on the other side ‘ of the 
Himalayas. 

Gurgaipas — The Matsya Parana reads A-pathas 
<GXIII. 55). Bat none of them can be identified. 

^ Khaaas — The Khasae presumably a non-Aryan 
tribe, and foreign as well. In the epic tradition the 
Ehasas are associated with Sakas, Daradas etc. (Sabha 
P. LI. 1859 } Drona P. XI. 399 ; and CXXI. 4846-47), 
and were considered mlecchas (Hariv. XCV. 6440-41 j 
XIV. 784). 

Kunta-pravara^as — The Vayn Pura^ia reads Eu^a- 
pravaraijas (XLV. 136). The Mahabharata often (e.g., 
Sabha P. LT. 1875 j Bhisma P. LI. 2103) speaks of 
a people called Earija-pravanjas who probably are 
meant. But they cannot definitely be identified. 

Uri^aa — They have already been mentioned as a 
northern people. 

DUrvas — They have also been mentioned as a 
northern people. 

Sakrtrakas — Perhaps the Sakridgrahas of the 
Bhlsma Parva list (IX. 373) are meant. They were 
a rude non- Aryan tribe, but they cannot definitely be 
identified. 

Trigarttas — For a full account of the tribe, see my 
‘Ancient Indian Tribes’, Vol. II., pp. 55 ff. 

Galavas — They were probably those people who 
claimed their descent from sage Galava, but they can- 
not be definitely identified. 

KirU/taa — They were a rude non- Aryan tribe distri- 
buted in different regions of India. (For a full account 
of the tribe see Indian Ctdture, Vol. I, no. 3. pp. 381-82, 
my article on “Some Ancient Indian Tribes”). 

They have already been mentioned as a 
northern people, but cannot satisfactorily be identified. 
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COIFNTBIES AND PEOPLES OP INDIA ARRAN- 
GED ACCORDING TO THE POSITION 
OF THE KtJRMA 

Here we practically come to an end of the geo- 
graphical (i.e. Navakhanda) Canto ( i. e. Chap. 57 ) of 
the MOrkavdeya Parana, which in fact contains the 
strictly geographical information of other major 
Porapas. Bat the Marka^daya has also another sec- 
tion (Chap. 68, i. e., the Ktlrmavibhaga or the Kflrma- 
niTasa ) containing a list of countries and peoples of 
India arranged according to the position of the country 
conceived as a tortoise as it lies on the water resting 
upon Yi^on and looking eastwards. This arrangement 
is based, on earlier astronomical works like those of 
Paraiara and Yarahamihira. This chapter though 
not strictly geographical contains valuable toiiographi- 
cal information. Most of these countries and peoples 
have already been mentioned in the Navakhapda sec- 
tion but there are good many names which are new, 
though quite a number of them cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. Here I propose to deal with only the 
additional names of peoples and countries mentioned 
in the Kurma Yibh&ga. 

(a) In the middle of the Tortoise 

The Yedamantras and the Yim&ndavyas cannot 
satisfactorily be identified. 

Sfilvas, S&lyas and Sfilveyas are one and the same 
people, and are frequently mentioned in the Mahabhfi- 
rata, where their location is suggested to have been 
near the Kurus and Trigarttas ( Yirata P. I. 11-12 
XXX ). The story of SatyavOn, a fialya ( or Sftlva ) 
prmce and Sftvitrl, a Madra princess, is quite well- 
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ImowiL Iq the time of the Earhkeetra wartheSftive 
Idng was an important personage, a brother of King 
Siiupftla. of Cedi < Hariv. CVIII. C029, Vana P. XIV. 
620*7 ). The ^Ivas eeem to have occupied eome 
region west of the Aravalli hills and not very far from 
Elena’s coantry, for, in the Harivaih^a the ^alva king 
is said to have once attacked Dv&r&vatl, but was killed 
by E^e^ia in retaliation ( Drona P. XI. 395 ). 

It is difficult to say where the Nipae had their 
habitat : but one can gather that they descended from 
king Nipa, a Paurava, who had his capital in Efimpilya, 
modern Eampil on the Ganges ( Mbh. AdL P. 
CXXXVIII. 5312-13 ; Matsya P. XLIX. 52 and 53 j 
Hariv. XX. 1060-73 ), Later, they came to be regarded 
as degraded ( Sabha. P. XLIX. 1804 ; L. 1844 ). 

The tsakas were a well-known foreign tribe, classed 
with the Yavanas, Eambojas, Pablavas, Tokhftraa, 
Ehasas, etc , and considered mlecchas in Indian 
historical tradition as contained in the Epics and 
Puranas. 

Ujjihanas are difficult to be identified ; but Pargiter 
suggests their probable association with Urjihana, a 
town situated south-east of Hastinapur, identical 
probably with Ujhani abont 11 miles south-west of 
Budaon, 

The Gbosa-Saihkhyas cannot be identified. 

Dbarmaranya is to be identified with a forest near 
Gaya (Vana P. LXXXIV. 8063-4 i Anu^asana P. 
XXV. 1744 } CLXV. 7655 ; Vana P. LXXXVIL 
8304 8 ). 

The Jyotisikas and the Ganragrlvas cannot be 
satisfactorily identified, nor can we identify definitely 
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the Safiketas, the Kahkas, the Mftrutas, the Kala- 
Eoti^s, the Pa^a^^as, and the Kapihgalas. 

The Kuruvahyas must necessarily include the 
Kurus, but it is difficult to say who are the other races 
meant. 

The Udumbaras are certainly the Audumbaras of 
the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. LI. 1869 ). Lassen 
identifies Udumbara country with Cutch ( Ind. Att, 
map. ) j but this is doubtful, for, here they are placed 
in the Madhyade^a. There was a river Udumbaravatl 
in the South ( Hariv. CLXVIII. 9511 ). 

The Gajahvayas are the same as the people of 
Hastinapura which is also known as (-rajapura, 
Gaja-hvaya, Gaiasahvaya, Nagapura, Nagasahvaya, 
Varaijahvaya and Varaija-sahvaya, in the Mahabhftrata, 
All the names are coined by playing on the meaning 
of the word ‘hasti’, i. e. elephant. 

(b) In the face of the Tortoise 

The Vadana-danturas, the Candre^varas, the canni- 
bals dwelling on the sea-coast, and the Ekapadapas 
cannot be identified. 

The Subhras were the same people as the Suhmas. 

The mention of the Khavas as situated m different 
parts of the Tortoise’s body suggests that the tribe, a 
mleccha one, was distributed over different localities 
of India ; so with the Abhiras and similar tribes. 

The Lauhityas are certainly those people dwelling 
along the Lauhitya river, i. e. the Brahmaputra. This 
is further supported by the fact that they are mentioned 
just after the Pragjyotieas. 

The Ka&Lyas probably mean the people of Ka6l, if 
so they are certainly misplaced here. 
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The Mekhal&mu^taa is a carious readiuif '• almost 
certainly it stands for the Mekalas and the Ambaathas, 
mixed up by the copyist in a curious compound. For 
an account of the two tribes see my ‘Ancient Indian 
Tribes’, Vol. II. pp. 28 and 34-36). 

The Vardhamanas are certainly the people who 
lived in the ancient visaya or bhiikti of Vardhamftna 
identical with modern Burdwan. 

(c) Jn the Tortoise's fore-foot 

The Jatharas, the Mraikas, the Urdhva-Karpas, the 
Nftrikelas, the Bharmadvipas, the Elikas, the Vyftghr- 
agrlvas, the Mahagrlvas, the Haimakatas (the Himala- 
yas cannot be meant here) and the Eakul&lakas cannot 
be identified ; some of these names are indeed fanciful. 

The Katakasthalas are indeed the people of Kataka 
(modern Cuttack). 

The naked Harikas may mean the Hadis of modern 
times, an aboriginal tribe, now found scattered all over 
Western Bengal and Orissa. 

The Ni^adas were an aboriginal race dwelling 
generally in forest tracts. (For an account of the 
tribe, see my ‘Ancient Indian Tribes’, Vol. II., pp. 
63-64). 

The Parria-^avaras were evidently a branch of the 
Savaras who lived on leaves or who wore leaves. 

(d) In the Tortoise’s right flank 
Lanka is Ceylon. 

The Kalajinas, the ^ilikas, the Nikatas, the Sarvas, 
the Aka^m people, the Gonarddhas, the Eolagiras, 
those who inhabit Carmapatta, the (^navahyas, the 

8 [Aniials,B. O. E, I.J 
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Paras, the Vflricaras, those who have their dwelling in 
Kr^i^advTpa, the peoples who live by the Stlrya hill and 
theKuniuda hill, the Aakhavanas, the Pi^ikas, the 
Karnia-n&yakas, the Tapas&^ramas, and the people who 
■dwell in Knnjara-dari. 

The Da^aparas are the people of Da^apura ( or 
Mandasor ), the capital of king llanti-deva ( Megha 
D. I., 4G-48 ). 

The Citrakfltas are the people living on the mount 
■CitrakQta, still known by the same name. 

The Southern KanrOsas were a branch of the 
Kfiru^a or KarOea race already discussed. 

The Peabhas are the people dwelling on thepsabha 
parvata identified with the southern portion of the 
Eastern Ghats. 

KaBci is modern Conjeeveram. 

Tilangas should properly be read as Tailangas 
or Tri-liiigas, people of Telmga or the modern Telugu 
country. 

Eaccha, the same as Kochchi, the modern Cochin 
in Travancore. 

TflmraparnI is the land perhaps on both sides of the 
river of the same name in the extreme south. There 
is also a town of the same name m Ceylon which itself 
IB also sometimes known as Tamraparni. 

(e) In tite Outer foot 

The Vafiava-mukhas, the Vanita-mukhas, the 
Dravapas, the Sargigas, the Karna-pmdheyas, the 
Para^avas (perhaps those who claimed descent from 
rara^urarna), the Kalas, the Dhurtakas, the Ilaiiiiagiri- 
kas, the Sindhukalakavairatas and the Mahar^iavas 
cannot be satisfactorily identified. 
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(f) In the Tortoise’s tail 
The ^antikas, the Vipra^aBtakas, the Eokahka^as, 
ihe PaScadakas, the VamaDas, the Avaras, the Tarak> 
«araB, the AhgatakaB, the Sarkaras, the ^alma-Tesmak- 
as, the Garu-svaras (evidently a branch of the Savaras), 
the PhalguQiakaB, the Ghoras, the Gnrahas, the Ealas, 
the Ekeksaiias, the Vaji-kefes, the Dlrgha-grlvas and 
the A^va-ke^as cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

(g) Tn the Tortoistfs left hind foot 
The Mandavyas ( probably those who claimed 
descent from sage Mapdavya ), the Capdakharas, the 
A^vakalantakas, the Eunyataladahas, the Btrlvahyaa, 
the Balikas, the Nrsimhas, the people who dwell in 
Yalava, the Dharmabaddhas, the AlQkas ( probably the 
Ulakas), and the people who occupy Uiukarma cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. 

The Balikas are evidently the Bahlikas. 

(h) In the Tortoises left flank 

The KrauScas, the Yakas, the Esudravlnas, the 
Easalayae, the Bhogaprasthas (perhaps Bhojaprastha^ 
Bhojanagara, the capital of king Uilnara ), the Agfiij* 
yas, the Sardana peoples, the A^vamukhas, the 
Praptas, the Gividas, the Daserakas, the Adhama- 
Eairatas, the Ambalas, the Yepukas, the Yadantikas, 
the PiPgalas, the Manakalahas, the Eohalakas, the 
Bhuti-ynvakas, the ^takas, the Hema-tarakas, the 
Yatomatyas, the Kharasagara-raiis, the Dasameyas, the 
Eajanyas, the ^yamakas, and the E^emadhUrtas cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. 

Yamnnas — They are the people who dwelt along 
the JamonB. 


12 
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Antar’dvlpa is the same as the Antar-vedi, the land 
between the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

For an account of the Yaudheyas, see my ‘Ancient 
Indian Tribes', Vol. II, pp. 43-44, 

( i ) In the Tortoise’s north-east foot 

The Yenas, the Eiibnaras, the country Pni^upfila,, 
the country Elcaka, the Davadas, the Vana-rfisti'akas, 
the Sairi^thas, the Brahmapurakas, the Vana-vEhya- 
kas, the Eau4ikaa, the Anandas, the Lolanas, the 
Daravadas, the Marakas, the Kurutas, the Anna- 
darakas, the Eka-padas, the Ghoi^s, the Svarga- 
bhaumana-vadjmrkas, the Hmgas, the ClraprEvaraijas 
and the Trinetras cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

The Abhisaras are the people of the AbbisOra 
country, the Abhisaras of early Greek geographers, a 
people of the Punjab. Their capital Abhisari is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXVI. 
1097 5 Bhlsma P. IX. 361). 

The Kulatas are evidently the Kulutas, presumbly 
the people of the Kulu valley. 

The Pauravas are evidently those who claimed 
descent from Puru, a son of Yayati. The Pauravas 
had different settlements (Of. Mbh. Babha P. XXVI. 
1022-2S ; ^anti P. XLIX. 1790-92; Adi. P.CLXXX7E 
6995). 



APPENDIX 
CHAPTFE VII 


Full li»i of countries and peoples of India 
mentioned in the KurmavsbhSgch 

(a) In the middle of the tortoise are piaced the 
f ollowing countries and peoples : 

The Vedamantras, Vima^iavyas, Sftlvas, Nipas, 
Sakas, Ujjih&nas, Gho^a-saxhkhyas.Eba^s, S&rasvatas, 
Matsyas, ^urasenas, people of Mathura, Dharmarapyas, 
Jyoti^ikas, Gauragrivas, Gudas, AiSmakas, Vaidehakas, 
PaScalas, SaAketas, Eapkas, Marutas, Xalakotisas, 
Pa^apdaa, inhabitants of the Paripatra mountains, 
EapiAgalas, EnruTahyas Udumbaras and the 
Gajahvayas. 

(b) In the face of the tortoise are situated the 
following countries and peoples : 

The people of Mibhila, the Subhras, Vadanadan- 
turas, Candre^varas, Eha4as, Magadhas, Pregjyotisas, 
and the Lauhityas, the Cannibals who dwell on the 
sea-coast, Ea^agas, Mekhalamu^tas, Tamraliptas, 
Ekapadapas, Vardhamanas, and the Eodalas. 

(c) The following countries and people are situated 
in the Tortoise’s right fore-foot : 

The KaliAgas, Vangas, Jatharas, Eo^alas, Mreikas, 
Cedis, CrdhvakaranaB, Matsyas, others who dwell on 
the Vindhya mountains, Vidarbhas, Nadkelas, Dhar- 
madvlpas, Elikas, VyaghragrlTas, Mahagrivas, the 
bearded Traipuras, Eaiskindhyas, Haimakatas, Ni^a- 
dhas, Eatakasthalas, Da^pas, the naked H&zikss, 
Nieadas, Eftknlftlakas and the Parpatovaras. 
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(d) The following countries and peoples are 
placed on the right flank of the tortoise 

Lanka the Kalajinas, Saihkas, Nikatas, those who 
dwell on the Mahendra and Malaya mountains and 
the Durdura hill, those who dwell in the Karkotaka 
forest, Bhrgnkacchas, Konkanas, Sarvas, Abhiras, 
those who dwell on the river Veovft Avantis, Dasu 
paras, the Aka^in people, Maha ra^tras, Karnatas, 
Gonarddhas, CitrakQ takas Colas, Kolagiras, the people 
who wear matted hair (Jatadharas) in Krauncadipa, 
the people who dwell on the Kaverl and on mount 
Bsyamnkha, those who are called Nasikyas, those who 
wander by the broders of the bankha and Sukti and 
other hills and Vaidarya mountains, \aricara8, Kolas 
those who inhabit the Oarnmpatta, the Ganavahyas, 
Paras those who dwell in Ky^iaadvipa, the peoples 
who dwell near the Shrya hill and the Kumuda hill, 
Aukhftvanas Fi^ikas, Earman&yakas southern Karh^as, 
Ksikas Tapasa^rama lieabhas, Simhalas, those who 
inhabit Kanci, 1 ilangas, those who inhabit Kunjaradari 
and Kaccha and Tamrapami 

(e) The countiies and peoples located in the right 
hand foot are the following 

The Eambojas, Pahlavas, BadavSmukhas, Sindhns, 
Sauviras, Anartas, Vanitamukhas, Dravanas bargigas, 
Sudras, Kamapradheyas, Varvaras, Kiratas, Paradas, 
Pandyas, Para^vas Kalas, Dhurtakas, Haimagirikas, 
bindhu Kahka Vairatas Saurastras, Daradas, Dra- 
vidas and the Maharnavss 

(I) The countries and peoples situated on the 
tortoise’s tail are the following 

The Aparantikas, Haihayas, Santikas, Vipra^as- 
takas, Eokankanas, PaSce^akas, Vamanas, Avaias, 
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Tfirakdaras, Afigatakas, Salma-TedmakaB, Gtimwas, 
Phalgu^iakas, the people who dwell by the river Yeayor 
inatl, Fhalgnlukas, Ghoraa, Garuhas, Kalas, Ekek^a- 
oas, y&jike^as Dlrghagrlvas, Galikas, A^vake^aa. 

<g) The countries and peoples sitnated in the 
left hind foot of the tortoise are the following : 

The M&n^avyas, Candakh&ras, A^vakalantakas^ 
Ennystala^abas, Strlvflhyas, Salikas, NrisiihhaB who 
dwell on the Venumatl, other people who dwell in 
Val&ya, Dharma'baddhas, Alnkas, and the people who 
occupy Urukarma. 

(h) The following countries and peoples are placed 
on the tortoise's left flank : 

Erau&cas, Kurus, Yakas, Esudravinas, Basalayas, 
Eaikeyas, Bhogaprasthas, YSmunas, Antardvlpas, 
Trigarttas, Agflijjas, Sftrdana people, A^vamukhas^ 
Fraptas, long-haired Gividas Daserakss, Vatadhftnas, 
Savadhanas, Fuskalas, Adhamakairatas, those who are 
settled in Taksa4ila, Ambalas, Malavas, Madras, 
Vennkas, Yadantikas, FiAgalas, M&na-kalabas, Hunas, 
Kohalakas.Mandavya'B.Bhnti-yuvakaB, Satakas, Hema- 
tarakas, Yaiomatyas, Gandharas, Khara-sagarara^is, 
Yaudheyas, Dasameyas, Bajanyas, ^yamakas and 
Ksemadhortas. 

(i) The following countries and peoples are situa- 
ted on the tortoise’s north-east foot : 

Yenas, Kithnaras, the countries of FraSupala, 
Elcaka, Ka^mlra, the people of Abhisara, Davadas, 
Tvanganas, Kulatas, YanarBstrakas, Sairisthas, 
BrahmapUrakas, Yana-vBhyakas, EirBtas, Eaudikas, 
Anandas, Fahlavas, Lolaius, DarvOdas, Marakas, 
Kurutas, Anna-ddrakas, EkapBdas, Ehatos, Ghosas, 
Svarga-bhaumanaradyakas, Hihgas, Yavanas, Clraprft- 
varanas, Trinetras, Fauravas and the Gandharvas. 



KAPILAVASTU 
CHA.PTER Vm 

Kapilaocusiu, web the royal seat of the Sftkyas. 
That royal city, four thousand li in circuit,^ and 
sorrounded by seven walls,® was the cradle of one who 
was ‘the lion among the tlakyas’, bat who afterwards 
became the one liberator of suffering humanity, the 
most perfect, the Enlightened, the Buddha. JSuddfto*- 
dama and' his proud clan of the Sakyas are inseparably 
connected with Kaptlavastu ; they have come down 
to histoiy along with other neighbouring sister clans 
as i# in single phrases j the S'Ukym of Kapilavastu, 
the KQl&y4xs of EdmaycLma, the BuHs of AUahappa, the 
B%affgas of Sumsumffragiri, the KUtHrma of Kesapuita, 
the Morivm of Pipphalivana, the MaUas of KvslnUr3, 
and the Liechavis of VesUll.^ These were the eight 
H^triya clans or corporations who claimed shares of 
the bodily remains of the Buddha Gautama on the 
ground that like the deceased master they were all 
of the Esatriya caste ; hut none of them except the 
Liechavis of VesaU attained the eminence of the 
8’Ukyas of Kapilavastu. 

The territory of the Sakyas which lay to the north- 
east of the kingdom of KoscUa was a principality built 
in the rugged fastness of the Lower Himalayas. This 
principality was under the suzerainty of the king of 

1 Watters' Tuan Chwang, It., p. I, 

2 jKtaa«tahr.n,p.r5, 

« Sutta •/ Digha FftkOya; S. X., H., 

p. 107. 
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-ed by a High Bioad, called So^tbetn Bpad {Da^clehiv^- 
paiha), with Pa,vU, Kusw&rdL, Ve0>U, and Bdiagaha, 
on the one hand, and with Setavy^, Savatthl, 83>keta, 
and Kosambl, on the other. ^ The Nigrodhaiflma is 
the most ancient known Buddhist retreat npar 
Sapilavastu.^ 

There were other Sakya towns besides Eapilavasto, 
Tiz. CUtumZi, SUmagama^ TJlump^, Devadaha, 8dkka/ra, 
S%tcLvatl and Khomadussa, mention of which is made 
in Pali texts. ^ But none seems to have attained the 
ominenee of Kapilavastu, which being the royal city 
was naturally the centre of social, political and educa- 
tional life of the l^akyas. 

According to the Lalitavisipra,^ Kapilavastu was a 
nia1t3>nagara or a great city with a good number of 
gardens, avenues and market-places. There were four 
•city gates and towers all over the city. The city is 
stated to have been immensely rich, an abode of the 
powerful, a home of learning and a resort of the 
virtuous. It was full of charities, festivals and congre- 
gations of powerful prinoea It enjoyed a good strength 
of horses, elephants and chariots.-' With arched gate- 
ways and pinnacles, it was surrounded by the beauty 
of a lofty tableland.** In this city none but intelligent 
^nd qualified men were engaged as ministers. As 

1 Ibid, VerseB lOll-lOlS ; Bvddhitt Indus, p. 108. 

2 N. B. T. p. 

8 Comb. Hut. of Ind., L, p. 178, 

4 Fp. 58, 77, 98. 101, 102, 118, 188. 

5 Sundaranandts KHvyn ; L 

•6 Bnddhtuarita, T. vs. 2 and 6. 

7 Swundantnandof L 
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there was no improper taxation, the city was full of 
people and poverty could not find any place there 
where prosperity alone shone resplendently.^ 

Vlu7npa or MedalumpH was the ^akyatown situated 
opposite Nangaraka, a town of Kosala which abutted 
on the Sakya territory. Between Devadaha, which 
was the stronghold of the Koliyas, a branch of the 
ikkyas, and KapUavastu, which was the chief town of 
the ^akyas, stood the garden of Lmibinl on the bank 
of the river Bohinl. As regards the remaining towns, 
mere mention of them in literature is not sufficient to 
ascertain their location. 

In course of his tour of pilgrimage Fa-hien came to 
S'rUvastl, whence he passed through the places of 
KUiyapa Buddha, Krakuechanda Buddha and 
Kanakamuni Buddha, and came to KapUavastu 
on his way to BUmag^im, the seat of the Koliyas, 
In KapUavastu ^‘there was neither king nor people. 
All was mound and desolation. Of inhabitants there 
were only some monks and a score or two of families 
of the common people. At the spot where stood the 
old palace of king Suddhodana, there have been made 
images of the prince (his eldest son) and his mother ; 
and at the places where that son appeared mounted 
on a white elephant when he entered his mother’s 
womb, and where he turned his carriage round on 
seeing the sick man after he had gone out of the city 
by the eastern gate, topes have been erected. 2 Pa-hien 
mentions also that ships have been built at other 
places in KapUavastu cOimected with various incidents 

1 Bvddhaearita, 1., v, 4. 

2 Legge, TraveU of Fa-hien, pp. 64-85. 
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of the life of the Master so far as it conoemed hia 
native place About the state of the country Fa-hien 
further states, ‘^the country of Eapilavastu is a great 
scene of empty desolation The inhabitants axe few 
and far between On the roads people have to be on 
their guard against white elephants and lions and 
should not travel incautiously 

Fa hien places the Lumhimvana fifty h (9 or 10 
miles) east of Eaptlavoitu 

The desolation of Laptlavastu is also attested to 
by Yuan Chwang who visited the place about three 
hundred years later Fa hien s account is short and 
inadequate but Yuan Chwang's is much more detailed 
and gives a longer list of the establishments of 
the city 

From the neighbourhood of 8i3,vastlf Yuan 
Chwang “continued his journey, and going south 
west fai above 500 h he came to the Kapilavastu 
country This he describes as above 4000 li (about 
800 miles ) in circuit, and as containmg more than 
ten deserted cities all in utter rum The royal city, 
was such a complete waste that its area could not 
be ascertained But the solid brick foundations 
of the ‘ palace city withm the Boyal city still 
remained, and were above fifteen li in circuit It 
was very sparsely inhabited The country was 
without a sovereign, each city having its own chief , 
the soil was fertile and farming operations were 
regular , the climate was tempeiate, and the people 
were genial in their ways There were remains of 
above 1000 Buddhist monasteries , and near the 


1 Ibid, p es 
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^•ilbee oity was an existing monastery wiUi above 
30. inmates, adherents of the Sammatiya Sohool. 
There were two Deva-temples, and the sectarians 
lived pell-mell."* 

Yuan Chwang next proceeds to describe the other 
establishments in and around the rained city. The 
more important of them were : 

1. “Old foundations'’ of king Sicddhodana's 
principal mansion. 

2. At the south gate of the city was a shrine to 
mark the place where the P'usa ( the liodhinattva ) 
competed with other S'akyas in athletics and threw 
an elephant over the city-moat. 

8. Outside the capital, to the south of the city, 
at a distance of about 50 li, was an old city with 
a shrine to mark the birthplace of Krakuochanda. 

4. Not far to the south of No. 8 was another 
shrine to mark the place of Krakuochanda' s “perfect 
enlightenment." 

5. Another shrine to the suoth-east of the old 
city marked the place of Ktakucchanda’s nirvana. 

6. In front of No. 5 was a stone pillar erected by 
Asoka above 30 ft. high with a carved lion on the top, 
and an account of Krahucchanda’s parinirvatja on 
the sides. 

7. Above 30 li north-east of the rained city was 
another oity with a shrine marking the birthplace 
of Kcmahwmuni Buddha, and another to the north of 
this with the bodily relics of Kanakamtmi. Here 
too was a stone pillar erected by Asoka above twenty 


1. Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II., p. 1. 
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feat high) -with a lion on the top) and a^reeard o{ the 
circamstaaoes that attended SAoafcaoium’e decease) 
-on the Bides. 

8. To the north-west of the capital were several 
hundred thousand shrines marking the places where 
the 8akyas were massacred by Vwudhaha {Vidudabha). 

9. Three or four li south of Kapilavastv, in a 
wood of Ni-ku~lu trees ( nyagrodha trtes ) was an 
Asoka tope at the place where Sakya gu-lai (i. e. the 
Buddha), having attained Buddhahood and returned 
to his native land, met his father and preached 
to him. 

10. Not far from No. 9 was a tope on the spot 
where the Buddha accepted a gold-embroidered 
monk’s robe from bis aunt and foster-mother. Next 
to this was another shrine to mark the spot at which 
the Buddha admitted into the Brotherhood eight 
princes and 500 ^akyas. 

11. Outside the east gate of the city was a temple 
of Uvaradeva into which the infant prince SiddhSrtha 
on the way from the place of his birth to the palace, 
was carried by the command of bis father 
Suddhodma. 

12. Outside the south gate of the city, and on 
the left side of the road, was a shrine to mark the 
spot where the Prince shot at iron drums, his arrow 
piercing the drums, going thirty-two li south-east, 
penetrating the ground and causing a clear spring 
to gush forth, the spring becoming known as the 
arrow ^ring. 

18. 80 or 90 li from the arrow spring was the 
famous ta-fa-ni {Lumbinl) grove where the Buddha 
was bom, with the beautiful bathing tank of the 
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Silkyaa In this grove was a stone pillar set np by 
Asoka with the figure of a horse on the top After- 
guards the pillar had been broken in the middle 
and laid on the ground by a thunderbolt from a 
malicioub dragon 

No archaiological object that can definitely be 
dated m Buddha's time has yet been discovered in 
and around Rapilavattu In fact, the earliest in date 
18 not earlier than Asoka's time and the most famous 
18 the well known Bummmdel pillctr inset iption which 
definitely locates the Lumlnnl gaiden But this 
garden or grove was fifty h east of the city according 
to I< a hien and 80 or 90 h north east of the arrow 
spring which itself was 32 li to the ^outh east of the 
city according to Yuan Chwang Ihis actually places 
the garden somewhere to the east of the city which 
IS the direction as given by Fa hien Yuan Chwang 
also speaks of the stone pillar set up by Asoka with 
the figure of a horse on the top it is not unlikely 
that he referred to what we now know as the 
Bnmminde pillar Even before Yuan Chwang the 
Asokan pillar was broken at the middle perhaps struck 
by lightning as the pilgiim s account suggests The 
Bumiiiindei pillar was discovered by Di b uhrer m 
December 1896 m exactly the same condition as Yuan 
Chwang speaks of PC Mukherji in his Antiquities 
tn the lerai^ states that its upper portion is gone and 
of what remains the top is split into two halves the 
line of fissure coming down to near the middle height 
The capital was of the usual bell shaped form of which 
the base, broken into two halves, exists This was 
perhaps due to the lightning strike that Yuan Chwang 


1 P 84 
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alludes to There la farther evidence of the identi- 
fication of the Lnmbimvana with the place where 
the Eummmdel inscription was found Yuan €hwang 
mentions that near the Asokan Pillai was ‘*a small 
stream flowing south east, and called by the people 
the Oil River"! The tradition survives even to 
day, and this river is now called TitHi-nade, which 
IS a corruption of Tellr nadl or the teli's or oilman’s 
liver 2 There is also a temple at Bummtndei, com 
paratively of a later date, which houses a sculptured 
slab representing the nativity of the Buddha,^ which 
is a further proof of the identity of the place with 
Lumbinivana 

The Bumtmndei imcnptum states that when king 
Asoka was anointed twenty years he came himself and 
worshipped this spot because the Buddha was born 
here He erected a stone pillar crowned with a horse (f ) 
to mark the site of Buddha’s birth He made the 
village of Lumbini free of taxes and paying (only) an 
eighth share (of the produce) * 

Another important epigraphic record, evidently 
connected with Kaptlava^tu is the Ntgah scigat pillai 
insonption of Asoka which purports to state that when 
the king had been anointed fourteen years, he enlarged 
the stupa of Kanakamcma to double its original size, 
and when he bad been anointed twenty years, he came 
himself and worshipped this spot and caused a stone 


1 Watters op exf II p 16 

2 Mukherji AnHqutltet tn the Terat, Smith s Preface 
8 Jbtd, Plate 24 (a). 

4 Op eit 0 I I 111 pp 8d4<d5 
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■pillar to be set up.' Yuan Chwang also speaks of a 
ttupa erected over the bodily relios of Kanahmtmi 
Buddha also of a “stone-pillar above twenty feet high, 
with a lion on the top, and a record of the circum- 
stances of this Buddha’s decease on the sides : Tbia 
pillar also had been set np by Asoka." It is almost 
certain that the stone pillar of Asoka referred to by 
the pilgrim is the same as the Kigali sUgar pillar, 
though the circumstances of Kanakamana's decease 
that are inscribed on it are different. This may 
have been due to the pilgrim’s ignorance of 
the Asokan script. The identity of this site could 
have been fixed for certain, if the Kigali Sdgar 
pillar was found in situ. This, it has been argued, 
did not unfortunately happen to be the case, for 
Fuhrer discovered it ( 1896 ) in the Kepalese Terai 
on the western bank of a large tank called Kigali 
Sugar, about a mile south of KigllvU which 
lies thirteen miles north-west of JRunmindel. It 
has been urged that KigllvU cannot be the original 
Bite of the Kigali iogar inscription on the ground 
that the Kanakamuni stupa referred to both in the 
inscription as well as by Yuan Chwang cannot be 
traced near the spot where the two portions of the 
pillar have been found. 

The accounts of Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang are not 
in agreement as to the location of Kanakamuni stupa 
and pillar as well as of the Krakucchanda site. Yuan 
Chwang places the latter 50 li (about 10 miles) to the 
south of Kapilavastu, while Fa-hien seems to locate it 

1. C. I. L, III., op. cit. p. 166. Only two broken portions of 
the pillar are preserve 1. Of. Biid, p. zzuL 
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teboat the same distance to the south-west.^ Yuan 
Chwang locates the Kandkcmuni9\i6 to the south-east, 
while Fa-hien locates it directly to the west of Kdkpila- 
vmtu. There is thus, in the case of Kandkamrmittupa, 
a very wide divergence of opinion between the two 
pilgrims which is difficult to reconcile. The Nigali 
Sugar piUar which records the visit of Asoka to the 
Kanakairmni site is situated 13 miles north-west of 
Btmmindei which itself is due east of Kapilavasiu. 
This agrees neither with Fa-hien nor with Yuan Chwang. 
It is not therefore unlikely that the Nigali Sugar 
Pillar had been removed from its original site when 
Fuhrer discovered it at Nigllva. 

The most definite starting point towards the iden- 
tification of Kapilaastu is certainly the Rummindei 
Pillar inscription which locates the Lumbinivana, 
about 10 miles from Kapilavastu. Yuan Chwang's 
account helps us to locate another important site con- 
nected with Kapilavastu. All Buddhist sources, Pali 
and Sanskrit, agree in telling us that the Nigrodhavatui 
was situated not very far from the city. Yuan Chwang 
locates the Ni-ku-lu, monastery, doubtless identical 
with the NigrodhUrUma, 3 or 4 li, i.e. less than a mile, 
south of Kapilavastu.^ 

Had the Nigali Sugar Pillar been in situ, we could 
have also located the Kanahamuni site with more or 


1 Fa-hien gives the actual distance and direction of the 
place not from KapUavatiu, bnt from 8'rnvfuti, in relation to 
Kapilavastu. But the distance and direction in relation to 
Kapilavastu itself can be calculated on his data. 

2. Legge, op. eit. p. 64. 

Watters op. off. II., p. 11. 
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less certainty j and depending on this it would have 
been equally possible to locate the Krahucoha/nda site. 
In any case, what Yuan Chwang records about these 
two sites seems, m the mam, to have been based on 
facts, and we have no doubt that systematic exca- 
vations about ten miles to the south and six miles to 
the south-east of the city of Kapilavastv would help 
us to find the original sites connected with the birth 
and decease of KraJcucehanda and Kanakamuni 
respectively. 

To follow the Chinese travellers' trek in locating 
Kapilavastv, one must start from S'r^vastl which has 
been definitely identified with modern SUheth-Mahefh 
in the United Provinces. Fa-hien travelled 12 yojanas 
south-east from S'rUeastJ to reach the Erakncchanda 
site, and farther less than a yojana north to reach the 
Kanakamuni site. From the latter place Kapilavastu 
lay, according to Fa-hien, less than a yojana to the 
east. From there, the Lumbtni was fifty li to the east, 
and from the Lumhinivana, five yojanas to the east 
again lay the Koliya territory of B3magama. Accord- 
ing to Pall and Sanskit Buddhist texts, the river Jiohufl 
flowed through the territories of the S’akyas and the 
Koliyas, but Fa-hien's record does not make any 
mention of this river, nor does that of Yuan Chwang, 
though the latter speaks of a wild jungle intervening 
between the Lumbmtvana and Bamagama. From the 
Jjumhini garden. Yuan Chwang “travelled through 
a wild jungle east for more than 200 li (about 40 miles) 
to Lan-mo (B3ma country).”^ The direction of Bama- 
■guma as recorded by both pilgrims is identical, though 


1 Watters op. e«. II, p. 20. 
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-the distance shows a divergence, bat the absence of 
any mention of the river Bohtnl is perplexing 

About the distance and direction of Kap%latastu 
from 8 rUi astl, Yuan Chwang states that he had to 
travel south east from the latter place for above 500 li 
(about 10 miles) ^ before he came to the kingdom of 
Kaptlavastu Here too the direction as given by the 
ti\o pilgrims agrees very well, but the distance is at 
variance 


1 According to Fa hien 12 70}ftiuiB 
13 



CHAPTEE IX 

BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES IN INDIA 

The famous Buddhist cave temples in India are the 
following : — 

(1) Caves in the Bardbar HiUs, (2) Sattapari}i- 
guhd at Ba^gir, (3) Caves in the Ndgdrjuni Hills, 
(4) Caves of Nosik, (5) Caves of Kafiheri, (6) Caves 
of Kdrli, (7) Caves of Bhdja, (8) Caves of Bdgh, (9)- 
Caves of Elephantd, (lO) Caves of Ellord, and (11) 
Caves of Ajantd. 

The cave is called in Pali guhd. It is also called 
lep,a. G-aha has been distinguished in Pah literature 
as maitiTidguhid (earthen cave) and giri-gtihd (moun- 
tain cave), In. Bardbar Hill* cave inscriptions of 
Asoka and Ndgdrjuni Hill cave inscriptions of King 
Dasaratha, the term guhd- has been used to designate 
certain cave-dwellings of the Ajivikas prepared by 
dressing up the mountain caves and rocky dens of 
animals, polishing their walls and decorating their 
entrances with arches just to make them appear like 
chapels. The term lena in its generic sense is a 
common designation for five kinds of monastic abodes 
namely, Vihdra (monastery), a/Mhayoga (pinnacled 
house), jD£Ts5du (palace), hammiya (mansion) and guhd 
(caves) and m its specific sense it denotes a peculiar 
kind of construction. It surely represents human art 
and architecture. As regards guhd it may be treated 
either as a natural formation or a partial creation of 
human hand and skill. Guhd is lev-a in the sense of a 
natural cave or cavity or cavern improved by human 
hand. Guhd means a Uva and vice versa. From the 
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Gnllavagga of the Yinaya Pitaka it is appturent that 
were dedicated to the ascetics and reclases with 
the object of providing them with an accommodation 
for their residence. They were also given suitable 
places for meditation, introspection, and means of 
protection against heat and cold, ferocious animals, 
reptiles, etc. 

It should be borne in mind that the Bnddhist 
Assembly Halls at Nasik, BhSja, KHrli and other 
places are in fact rock-cnt caves of an apsidal form 
with a small dagoba stupa at the end of the apsy in 
front of which there was the pillared hall for the assem- 
bly of worshippers. The Buddhist Caitya can well 
stand for an assembly hall, a vihara, a stUpa, a sacred 
tree, a memorial stone, a holy relic or an object or a 
place or even an image. It is clear, therefore, that 
the Caityas also include caves. 

Among the caves mentioned in ancient Indian 
literature, a reference is made to IndasUla cave which 
existed in the Vediyaka Pabbata which seems to be 
the same as the Gi^'jhakuta Pabbaia. In the Barhut 
Inscription the name of this cave is given as IndasUla 
guhH identified with the Giriyek hill, 6 miles from- 
Rajgir. Mention is also made of the Sattaparyipi cave 
of the Vebhara Pabbata where the first Buddhist 
Council was held under the presidency of Makakaasapa 
and the patronage of King AjatoSatru of Magadha. 
In the Cittakuta Pabbata there existed a cave known 
as Suoanpa guha. 

CAVES IN THE BAEABAR HILLS 

There are some caves in the NUgStrjuni and Bara^ 
bar hills in Bihar, dated about 257 B. C., about 16 
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T ni l 4 »p north of Craya. These hills consist of two narrow 
parallel ridges, the rock being a close-grained 
granite. The caves also known as Satghara (seven 
houses) are divided into two groups, the four southern- 
most in the Barabar group being more ancient. The 
Nyagrodha cave is hewn in the granite ridge and faces 
south. There is an inscription recording the gift of 
the cave to the Ijloikas by Asoka. The Lomasri$i 
cave IS similar to this cave but is unfinished. The 
side walls of the outer chamber are dressed and polish- 
ed but the inside of the inner chamber is very rough. 
The entrance is finished and is no doubt the earliest 
example of the rock-cut caitya hall. The fourth cave 
of the Barabar group is the VUvaJhopn- It consists 
of chambers and is unfinished. There is an inscrip- 
tion on the wall of the outer chamber recording the 
gift of the cave by Asoka. 

The most important of the Nagarjuni group is the 
Oopika cave. It is more than 40 ft. long and 19 
ft. wide, both ends being semi-circular. The vaulted 
roof has a rise of 4 ft. Immediately over the doorway 
there is a small panel containing an inscription record- 
ing the dedication of the cave to the Ajlvikas by 
Dasharatha on his succession to the throne. The 
remaining caves known as the Vcihiijaha and the 
Vadathika are insignificant. Both contain inscrip- 
tions of Dasharatha. 

CAVES OF KARLI 

In the Borghata hills between Bombay and Poona, 
there were two well known Buddhist cave temples at 
K^rli and BhSja. They are all dated about the begin- 
ing of the Christian era. The caves at KUrli are 
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situated about 2 miles to the north of the Bombay- 
Foona Boad. The nearest Bailway Station is Malavli, 
3 miles to the south on the G. 1. F. By. In the inscrip- 
tions on the caves the names of NdhUpana and Usa- 
bhadata occur. In the two inscriptions, mention is 
made of the great King Dhutapala supposed to be 
Devabhuti of the Sunga dynasty. The pillars of this 
cave are quite perpendicular. The original screen is 
superseded by a stone one ornamented with sculpture. 
At the entrance of the cave stands a pillar surmounted 
by 4 lions witn gaping mouths and facing four quarters. 
Interpreted by an ancient Buddhist text, the four lions 
represent the lion’s roar with which the disciples of the 
Buddha were called upon to proclaim that all the four 
best types of saints were to be found in Buddhism. On 
the right-hand side stands the Siva temple and close to 
it there is a second pillar surmounted by a chakra or 
wheel. The outer porch is wider than the body of the 
building. There are many miniature temple fronts crow- 
ned with a chaitya window. The pairs of large figures 
on each side of the doors appear like those at Katlheri. 
Buddha is here attended by Padmapani and most 
probably Manjuiri is seated on the slhdsana with hie 
feet on the lotus. The entrance consists of three 
doorways under a gallery. There are 15 pillars and 
their bases consist of waterpot of Lah?ml, the shaft is 
octagonal representing the saihgha or brotherhood. 
Lord Curzon tried his best to effect some improve- 
ment to these cave temples. From architectural 
standpoint all these caves are of high order. The 
pillars are all systematical and the jali work (net-work) 
is almost perfect. 

The Caitya in caves I and II is a three-storied 
vihara. The top storey has a verandah with four 
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pillars with slightly ornamented capitals. On the left 
aide in the top storey is a raised platform in front of 
five cells with slots for a beam along the front. The 
doors are well-fitted. The cave No. Ill is situated 
to the north of cave No. TV. It is a two-storied 
vihara. The cave No. IV is situated to the south of 
the caitya and from an inscription it appears that it 
was given by HaraphMfui in the reign of the Andhra 
king, Gautamlputra PulumMyl. It is a plain vihara. 

CAVES OF BHAJA 

Bhdja is situated about a mile from Malavli station 
on the G. I. P. Ey. and is about miles south of the 
Bombay-Poona Eoad. The cave temples situated 
there can be approached by an easy pathway. The 
cave No. I is a natural cavern. The next caves are 
plain viharae. No. VI is a vihara very much dilapi- 
dated. There is an irregular hall with 3 cells. There 
is a caitya which is one of the finest specimen of cave 
architecture. These caves are earlier than 2000 B.C. 
There are vaults and above them there are ornamented 
cornices. The cave is nearly 27 ft. wide and (30 ft. 
long and the dagoba is 11 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. 
high. Buddhist emblems are distinctly traceable in 
four of the pillars. The roof is arched as usual. 
There are ornamental arches in front and a double 
railing. The jail-work is found in places but not very 
neat. There are many small viharas near about. 

CAVES OF NASIK 

The Buddhist caves of Nasik are very well known. 
They are also known as Pa^vletjas. They are situated 
about 800 ft. above the road level and can be easily 
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approached by a pathway. They are excavated by the 
Hinayana sect of the Buddhists called the Bhadra- 
jdmltas. There are altogether 23 excavations and 
many of them are unimportant. The earliest is the 
Caitya cave dating from the Christian era. Besides, 
there are 4 vihdras. Considerable damage has been 
done by weather. Cave No. I is an unfinished Vih&ra. 
Cave No. II is an excavation with many additions by 
later Mahayana Buddhists. There is a verandah 
having two wooden pillars. Cave No. Ill is a big 
vihara having a hall of 41 ft. wide and 46 ft. deep, with 
18 cells besides two openings. The entrance is sculp- 
tured in a style similar to that of S&nchi gate. Over 
the gateway the Bodhi tree, the dagoba, the cakra and 
-dvarapalas are distinctly visible. The cave was exca- 
vated by one of the Andhra kings, SMakar>},i Gautaml- 
piitra. The verandah has six octagonal columns without 
bases. The upper part of the frieze is richly carved 
with a strong course under a richly carved rail, similar 
to those at Amarclvatl. Cave No. X is a vihara and 
•contains an inscription of the family of Nahapana, 
who reigned at Ujjainl before 120 A.D. The pillars of 
the verandah contain bell-shaped Persian capitals. The 
hail is about 43 ft. wide by 45 ft. deep, having 
three plain doors and two windows. Besides, there 
■are some small excavations containing images of a 
later date. The cave No. XVII has a hall which 
measures 23 ft. wide by 32 ft. deep. The verandah is 
somewhat peculiar. It is reached by half a dozen steps 
in front between the two central octagonal pillars. On 
the back wall is a standing figure of Buddha 3} ft. 
high. On the right side are 4 cells without benches. 
There is an inscription which tells us that the cave 
was the work of IndrUgAidatta, son of Bhldrmadeva, 
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a "Savatta, a native of the Scmvlra country. The cave- 
No. XVII is of a much later date. The interior is very 
simple. The ornamentation on the left side of a 
doorway is almost similar to the northern gateway 
at Sanchi. The gallery is supported by two pillars. 
Cave No. XIX is a vihcira cave dated about the 2nd 
century. On either side of the shrine door stands a 
gigantic dvSrajMla w'ith a female attendant. In the 
shrine too there is a colossal image of Buddha seated 
on a lotus. Besides there are some dilapidated and 
half-finished chambers. Cave No. XXIII contains 
the sculpture of Buddha attended by Padmapav-i and 
Vajrapani. The pillars in front of the entrance of the 
first shrine are of a much later date. Besides, there 
are images of Buddha both in the Dhai'macakramudrd 
and DhydnamudrU. 

THE CAVES OP KANHEEI 

About 20 miles north of Bombay is situated a big 
group of caves known as Kanheri which was for a 
considerable number of years occupied by the monks 
of the Buddhist Faith. These caves are situated near 
Th&na. As these caves cannot be easily reached on 
account of the roads being unmetalled and impassable,, 
they have been very much neglected by the public. 
These caves have been excavated in a large babble of 
a hill situated in the midst of a dense forest. The 
majority of these caves consist of a small single room 
usually with a small verandah in front. Surely 
the architecture is of a later style and may be 
dated as late as the 8th or 9th century A. D. To the 
north of these caves is a large excavation containing 
8 dagobas and some sculpturea. According to Fergus- 
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son this cave temple is 86 ft. long and 39 ft. wide. It 
contains 34 pillars round the cave and a plain dagoba. 
There are two colossal dgures of the Buddha, 22 ft. 
high which are of much later date. There are twa 
standing figures of the Bodhisatta-Avalokiieivara 
belonging to a later period. There are many dwarf 
cells built one over the other. Cave No. X is the 
Darbar hall which contains a slight carving in the 
interior. It is situated in the south side of the ravine. 
The carvings are no doubt of the later Mahayanist 
style. On the south side of the ravine, are several 
ranges of cells excavated in the slope of the hill. 
There are some stone seats outside the caves on which 
the monks used to take rest. Besides, there is a. 
dagoba with the umbrella carved on the roof. As to 
the date of these caves it is difficult to say definitely 
but it must be admitted that there has been much 
degradation of style between these caves and those at 
Earli. Some of these sculptures are surely of a much 
later date. Almost all the caves are supplied with one 
or more water cisterns yielding throughout the year 
a good supply of pure water. There are many stupas 
built in brick and stone. 

CAVES OF ELEPHANTA 

In the harbour of Bombay about six miles north- 
east of the Apollo Bunder is the well-known island of 
Elephanta or Gharapuri. Elepbanta was the name 
given by the Portuguese owing to the fact that they 
found a large stone elephant standing at the entrance 
to the great cave. All these caves are influenced both 
by Brahmanism and Buddhism. The three eaves are 
in ruins. A cave contains a Buddhist caitya. Tri- 
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murti or Brahmanical Trinity has been carved in the 
block wall of the main hall. 

CAVES OP BAGH 

In the south of Malwa about 25 miles soath-west 
of Dhar is the village of Bagh. To the south of this 
village is situated a vihara now much in ruins. The 
caves are nine in number. It is inconvenient to visit 
these caves as there is no railway station close to 
them. Thanks to the labours of the Archspological 
Department of the Gwalior State which has discover- 
ed the caves, repaired and renovated them. No in- 
scription IS found in these caves. The sculptures in 
the Bagh caves known through drawings prepared for 
Dr. Burgess have now been photographed by Major 
Luard. The best images representing the Buddha or 
a Bodhisatta with two attendants are found m the 
south-western group in cave No. 2. The pose is easy 
and the modelling good. The paintings at Bagh may 
be dated the Gth century or Ist half of the 7th century 
A. D. The dagoba which is found in a few of these 
caves contains no image of Buddha. But there are im- 
ages of Buddha, here and there in these caves from 
which it may be assumed that they are later than the 
Hinayana sect. The architecture is not of the same 
type as that of Nasik caves. A great service has been 
done by the India Society by publishing an excellent 
book giving full details and plans of the caves at Bagh 
with valuable illustrations and interesting descriptions. 
The cave No, 2 known as Pai^tiabofikigumphS^ is well 
preserved. It is a square v-ihara with cells on three 
sides and a stQpa inside a shrine at the back. 
The ante-chamber has two twelve-sided pillars in 
front and the walls of this room are adorned with 
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sculptures. There is a standing image of the Buddha 
with two attendants. The cave No. 3 also known as 
HSithikhanSL is a vihara. The front portion is di- 
lapidated. The cave originally consisted probably 
of two distinct halls without connecting cells. The 
cave No. 4 known as Rafigmahal is the finest speci- 
men of architecture. There is a portico more than 
220 ft. long supported by 22 pillars. The shrine at 
the back containing the dagoba is unadorned with 
sculptures. The cave No. 5 is a rectangular excava- 
tion, the roofs being supported by two rows of columns. 
Each row stands on a common plinth. The roof of 
the cave No. 6 is dilapidated. The cave No. 7 seems 
to be similar to the cave No. 2 and is dilapidated. 


THE CAVES AT ELLORA 

These caves are some of the most important 
Buddhist caves of India situated at Ellora in the 
north-west of the Nizam’s territory about 1C miles 
from Aurangabad. ^Bhikkhugrhas’ known as 'Duma- 
lerkos’ are the first excavations made at the site. 
Besides the caves of Buddhist origin, there are 
Brahmin and Jain caves. The Buddhist caves contain 
distinct signs of later Mahayana sect. The cave 
No. 2 contains galleries full of images of the Buddha 
seated on a lotus in a preaching attitude. In the 
north-east corner, there is a figure of the Buddha, very 
rough and almost unfinished. There is also a colossal 
Buddha seated on a sihasana. In these caves the 
Buddha is seen in the attitude of preaching or in the 
*Dharmaeakra mtidr3>\ The walls are covered 
profusely with images of Buddha and other Buddha 
sageff. The cave No« 8 is a vihara cave containing 
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12 cells for monks. The walls have also many 
carvings of Buddhisk sages. The cave No. 4 is in 
mins. At the left or north end of this cave there is 
a prominent figure of PadTnap3,i}i attended by two- 
females. The cave No. 6 is a very large vikd/ra. 
There are many pillars supporting the roof of the 
vihura. The cave No. 6 contains an ante-chamber 
in front of the shrine filled with sculpture. The other 
caves are mostly Brahmanical and Jain but in cave 
No. 9 we find the image of the Buddha with various 
attendants. In cave No. 10 which is a beautiful caitya 
cave there is a large open court in front. The carvings 
are very beautiful. The facade is highly ornamental 
and consists of a verandah surmounted by a gallery 
leading to the inner gallery within the chapel. The 
window has been broken up by pillars. The arched 
roof is carved in imitation of woodwork. The inner 
side of the gallery is divided into 8 compartments full 
of figures. A gigantic figure of the Buddha is carved 
in front of the dagoda. The cave No. 11 is two- 
storied. Caves Nos. 11 and 13 are very similar in 
outer appearance. They consist of an open court 
entered through a comparatively narrow passage. 
They contain cells in the walls and show signs of the 
Mahayana sect. 

THE CAVES OF AJANTA 

The two caves of Ajantaare situated 60 miles north- 
west of Aurangabad and about 35 miles south of 
Bhusaval on the G. I. P. By. The caves at Ajanta are 
approached from Phardapur, a small town at the 
foot of the ghat. There is a good motorable road 
from Aurangabad to Phardapur and there is a 
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iraveller’a bungalow which is open to all. The 29 
•caves at Ajanta have been cut, carved and painted at 
different times. According to V. A. Smith, the bulk 
•of the paintings at Ajanta must be assigned to 6th 
•century A. D., i.e. the time of the great Ghalukya 
kings. The resulting political conditions must have 
been unfavourable to the execution of costly work 
•of art dedicated to the service of Buddhism, the 
Fallava kings having been as a rule ardent worshippers 
of Siva as we know this from a Yakataka inscription 
existing in cave No. 16. Caves Nos. 9 and 10 which 
4ire the earliest, date back to the Ist and 2nd century 
B.C. Caitya and vihiira caves are the two types of 
■eaves found at Ajanta. The huge images of the Buddha 
found in the inner cells of 'ihe vibaras are almost 
in the preaching attitude. The frescoes and paintings 
at Ajanta are the most important features of Buddhist 
architecture. Decorative painting and ceiling decora- 
tions are the wonderful specimens of ancient Indian 
fine arts, Jataka scenes, e. g. Sutasoma, Sarabha, 
Matsa, conversion of Nanda, visit of Asita to the 
Buddha, temptation of Buddha by Mara, etc. are well 
depicted in these caves. In the cave No. 26 the most 
notable sculpture on the walls is the large and crowded 
composition representing the temptation of the 
Buddha by Mara. A careful examination of this 
sculpture shows an assembly of males and females 
with swords, clubs, etc. trying to create fear in the 
mind of the Bodhisatta who is destined to attain 
salvation. This is also found in ‘Borobudor’ sculpture 
in Java. We agree with Dr. Burgess that most of 
the faces are beautifully cut, and the elephants are 
well drawn. The wheel of life or ‘Samsd/racakra* 
flying ‘gandharvas’ and 'apsarUs' can be found in 
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them. All these caves present a vivid picture of the 
feelings and aspirations of the Buddhists during the 
period to which they belonged. Figures of birds, 
monkeys, Bheels, wild tribes etc. are all depicted in 
these caves. Eivers, seas, rocky shores, fishes, samkhas, 
etc. are all found in them, and they have a very high 
artistic value. The majestic figure of the Buddha 
on the wall on the left of the corridor at the 
back has attracted universal appreciation. Palaces 
and buildings are represented by a flat roof over the 
heads of the figures supported by slender pillars. The 
dresses are very pretty and variegated. Men of higher 
rank wear little clothing above the waist but much 
jewellery, armlets, necklaces, fillets, etc. and men of 
lower rank are more ■^Sovered but have no jewellery. 
Monks are clothed in their usual dress. Ladies of 
distinction wear much jewellery. In cave No. 10 the 
paintings between the nbs of the aisles are of much 
later date. Near the front on the left wall is a painted 
inscription in much older characters. The cave No. 10 
is one of the viharas of great importance to the 
student of architecture. In the cave No. 20 the 
flight of steps with a carved ballustrade leading to- 
wards a verandah and the pillars with capitals of 
elegantly sculptured strut figures of girls, the thres- 
hold of the shrines recalling the ancient *toraiia‘ 
(vault) are the materials helpful to understand the 
evolution of domestic and socio-religious architecture 
in India. The portico m front of the shnne is akin 
to a nuiiylapa or a pavilion. The group of worshippers 
in cave No, 1 is really very artistic and is a mani- 
festation of an unfettered art. Soldiers are armed 
with halberds, pears, bows and arrows. A sort 
of high turban with a knob in front is worn by the 
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males. A broad heavy neck-chain is prominent. 
All these remind ns most vividly of the style of the 
early sculptures of Sanchi and of the oldest discovered 
sculpnre at Muttra. 

Even this brief account of the principal Buddhist 
caves and cave-temples in India cannot fail to impress 
the reader with the importance of these rock-cut 
dwellings and caitya halls in the history of Buddhism^ 
and its art and architecture. The phenomenal prog- 
ress of Buddhism left its imprint on all aspects of 
Indian life and civilisation, especially architecture, 
sculpture and painting. The caves which once affor- 
ded dens for wild animals were found to be lonely 
dwellings for the recluses. Hidden far away from 
human localities, they served as halls for the con- 
gregation of those of the Buddhist holy order re- 
presenting different sects and schools, as sanctuaries 
for the installation of richly carved figures of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, and as picture 
galleries exciting wonder to all visitors. Though the 
caves are no longer tenanted by those for whom 
they were built and donated, they still stand with 
full reminiscences of the glorious past of India. 
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SACBED PLACES OF THE JAINS 

Like the Buddhists, the Jains have many holy 
places in India, the most important of which are 
noticed in this paper. Vai&8.ll claims MahSvlra, the 
^ founder of Jainism, as its own citizen. The Sutra- 
krtanga^ and the TJttarEdhyayana Sutra, ^ the two 
important Jain canonical works, mention Mahftvira 
who possessed the highest knowledge of the highest 
faith as the famous native of VaisUll. Kw^H.agrWma, 
a suburb of VaiS3,ll, was the birth-place of Mahavlra. ^ 
During his later ascetic life, Mahavlra did not neg- 
lect the city of his birth and according to the Kalpa- 
sutra* he spent in this city no less than 12 rainy 
aeaaons. As Mahavlra was born here he was also 
known as VeaHlie or VaUnlika, i. e., an inhabitant 
■of Vaiiilll.^ This city was hallowed by the dust of 
Buddha’s feet early in his career and many of his 
immortal discourses were delivered here either at 
the Mango-grove of AmbapSll or at Ku\liigUraHaVl 
in Mahilvana. After the Mehaparinibbana of the 
Buddha, Vai&3-ll drew to itself the care and 
attention of the whole Buddhist Church. It was a 
very ancient city as references to it are found in the 
BamSyana^ and in the Vi^nupuranaA This city 
was visited by the Chinese traveller. Yuan Chwang 

1 . 1 . 2 . 8 . 22 . 

2 Lee. VII, 17. 

8 Jaina SalrM, S. B. E., Vol. XXII, pp. x-xi. 

4 § 122. 

6 Jaina Siiira, 1, Intro., xi. 

6 Ch. 45, verses 9, 10 and 11 ; Ch. 47, verse 18. 

7 Wihon’t Bd., Vol. ni, 246. 
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'Who describes it thus : “The Yai4all country is above 
five thousand li in circuit, a very fertile region aboun- 
-ding in mangoes, plantains and other frnits. The 
people are honest, fond of good works, esteemers of 
learning and orthodox and heterodox in faith." It 
wisiS the capital of the Licchavis, one of the most 
powerful republican clans of the 6th century B. C. 

The Buddhist books abound in references to this 
city. ^ VaiMll was a very rich and prosperous 
town. The MaMvagga of the Vinaya Pitaka des- 
cribes it thus : “It was an opulent, prosperous 
and populous city abundant with food, there were 
many buildings, pinnacled buildings, pleasure-gardens 
and lotus ponds”.® This town has been identified by 
General Cunniugham with Basarh in the Muzafiarpur 
district in Tirhut.* 

PHvU — It was at PS«5 that Mahavira breathed 
his last. The Mallas used to reside here, who 
were devotedly attached to Mahavira and Buddha. 
According to the Kalpasutra, the nine Mallakis 
or Malta chiefs, to mark the passing away of 
the Great Jina, were among those that instituted an 
illumination on the day of the New Moon saying 
“Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us make an 
illumination of material matter.’’^ It was also at this 
Mallian city of Fava that the Buddha ate his last meal 
at the house of Cunda, the smith, and was attacked 


1, Vide my 'jSome KMriya, Tribet of Ancient India', 
Cba. I. & II. 

2. Vinaya Textt, Pt. 11, 171. 

8. Arehteologieal Survey S^mrt, Vol, I, pp. 66, 50. 

4, Bhanpat Singh's Ed., p. 77. 

14 
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with dysentery. Some hold that PAvfi, FApft or Pftvflr 
purl is the same as Kasia situated on the little Gandak 
river to the east of the District of Gorakhpur. It seems 
that this city was situated near Rftjgir in Behar. 
It is considered as one of the sacred places of the 
Jains. Mahftvlra left his mortal existence when he 
was dwelling in the palace of king Sa^tipUla of P5r5. 
Four beautiful Jain temples were built at the spot 
where Mah&vira left his mortal existence. The ancient 
name of this city was PapS or Appapurl. The 
PWBSpun temple was built during the victorious reign 
of the glorious Emperor Shahjahan, in the year 1698 
of the Samvat era, and for farther details vide T%rtha- 
pWvSIpurl by Puran Chand Nahar, 1925. 

BUiglr — R3,jagrha (ancient Girivraja) was the 
ancient capital of Magadha. It was so called because 
it was built by a king and every house in it resembled 
a palace. It was also called KuiUgrapura or the city 
of the superior reed-grass. As it was surrounded by 
five hills,* it acquired the name of Girivraja, which 
name occurs in the BUmayana and the MahEhhArata 
as the capital of king JarUsandha, of Magadha. 
According to the Sasanavamsa, this city was built by 
king Mandhata.^ It had 32 gates and 64 posterns. 
On the west it could be approached through a narrow 
pass and on the north there was a passage through 
the mountain. This town was extended from east to 
west and narrow from north to south,* It was a gay 

1 . V^ulla pabbata ortheFonfca&a 2 )« 66 «<a was one of the 
hills Burrovmding Bajagaha. 

2. P. 152 j Cf. also the Suita NipSta Commentary, 

8. Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhitm, p. 828. 

4. Vide Tra</er» on Yuan Chwang, II, p. 148. 
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town where festivities were held in which people 
indulged themselves in drinking wine, eating meat, 
singing and dancing. ^ A festival known as the 
Nakkhattalelta or the sport of the stars ixsed to be 
held here which lasted for a week in which the rich 
took part.’^ It was an abode of many wealth 7 
bankers. ''' Meetings were held in the SanthUgRra at 
Bajagaha where the people met and discussed the 
means of welfare.* The people of this town were 
always ready to satisfy the needs of the bhikkhns under 
the belief that such pious acts were attended with 
blessings of rebirth in a higher region.* This city was 
visited by such eminent disciples of the Buddha as 
Sanputia and MoggallS,na. It was here that Upali 
was ordained as a bhikkhu. The Buddha’s activity 
in this city was remarkable.* Mahavlra spent 14 
rainy seasons at liUgagaha.'’ 

Modern Bajgir (ancient Bujagrha) is a holy place 
of the Jains and very close to it are the ruins of 
Nalanda vihUra. It is a very healthy place with a 
bracing climate. 

RaivataJca — Close to Jundgadh in Gujarat stands 

1. Jnlaka, I, p. 489. 

2. VtmanavaUhu Commeniary, pp. 62-74. 

8. Petavatthu Commentary, pp. 1-9. 

4. Cf Jstaka, IV, pp. 72 folL 

5. ViTnSna/oatthu, Commentary, pp. 250-251. 

6. Vide Vinaya Pitjdka, IV, p. 267 , II, p. 146 ; Digha 
Niknya, II, pp. 76-81 ; Ibid, III, pp. 86 iolL Bamyutta NikUya, 
I, p. 8 foU. , Ibid pp. 27-28, 62, 160-161 ; 161-163 ; 168-164 , 
Angidtara NikSya, II, pp. 181-182; III, 866 folU 874 foU , 
888 foil. , TberigStM. pp. 16, 27, 41, 142 ; JZtaJca, 1, pp. 66-66, 166. 

7. Jaina Sutrat, I, p. 264. 
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the Girnar or Baivataka hill which is considered to 
be the birth-place of Neminath. It contains the 
temples of NeminSLih and PUrhanUh. The river 
SuvarvareJchU is flowing at the foot of the hill 
’RmmUth was the religions preceptor of king DatWL- 
traya. There is a foot-print on the Gimar hill known 
as Gurudattaearatf,a. 

S'atru’^aya ^ — Of the five hills in Kathiawar it is 
the holiest according to the Jains. To the east of it 
is the city of Paliiatui. Baghhattadeva, Dewan of 
king Kumilrapala of Gnjarat, repaired the S' atruuiaya 
temple. CaumuJcJia temple is the highest of all Jain 
temples situated on the top of the S'atrunjaya hills. 

SommSfth in Janagadh is a sacred place of the Jains. 
It is also known as Candraprabhasa. Formerly there 
was a wooden temple here but later on the temple^ 
was built in marble. 

Mount Abu situated to the west of India belongs to 
the king of Sirohi in Kajputana. It is one of the hills 
detached from the AravaMi Range and is as high as 
5,650 feet. There are five Jain temples® and two of 
them are the most beautiful of all Jain temples in 
India. They are built in marble and are fine speci- 
mens of decorative art. There is a lake on Mount Abu. 
At one time there was a hermitage of sage Vaii^tlia on 
this mountain. 

Candragiri known to the ancients as JayadurgU is 

1. Also known as SiddhSeala. 

a. It was repaired by king KumSrapnla of Gujarat. 

8. Vhe image of Gk>d Stabha was installed in a temple by 
Vimala Sih, who saw many temples of God 8'iva with eleven 
thousand worshippers on Mount Abu, 
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Situated in the district of Ce]a It is very sacred to 
the Jams 

ParhianSLth htlls — PUrhai^th or PareinUth in the 
distiict of Hazartbagh is very frequently vistted by the 
Jains The height of this hill is about 5,000 feet 
There is a Digambara Jam temple on the top of this 
bill and someiSive^2fm5ai a temples are found at its foot 
It IS a veiy unhealthy place and according to the Jams, 
Pinvanlth before his passing away came to the foot 
of the hill and attained mok^a PUrhan&th hill also 
known as Sanietaiikhara stands in a dense forest 
infested with wild animals 

Khandag It I —Close to Bhuvaneivara in the 
District of Pun there are Khandagvti caves where 
there aie some Jam temples much frequented by the 
Jam pilgrims The Khan^agui and Udayagm hills 
which are the most important sacred places of the 
Jams are situated at a distance of about five miles to 
the north west of Bhuvanesvara m the Pun district 
The two hills are honey combed with caves tenanted 
by the Jam monks These caves are situated in 
forests infested with wild animals At the foot of the 
hills the Jams have built a Dharmashala for the 
convenience of the pilgrims 
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SACEED PLACES OP THE VAISNAVAS 

The Vai'j^javas have many holy places in India. 
In the north, '^lathurU, Vrnd&vana, GoJcula, Han- 
dtara and BadarinUtha, in the west, DvarakU, and m 
the south, Puri, Kancipura, etc. are considered sacred 
hy the Vaiwavas. In Bengal, Navadvlpa, SantipurUy 
Kalnn, Kattoa, Khaddaha and Saptagrama are the 
places sacred to the Vai^avas. 

In the city of Mathura, Srlkrwa was born in the 
prison-cell where he was locked up by Kamsa. From 
NandigrUvia, he went to Vrnddvana and killed Vatsa 
and Vakasura there. According to the QopHla-campUy 
he returned to Vrndavana after killing Dantavakra. 
For eleven years his activities were confined to Vrnda- 
vana up to the Eola-hla ceremony and then he went 
to MathurU with Akrara. In the city of Mathura 
he killed a washerman, granted the boon to the 
garlandmaker, Sudfima, gave the celestial beauty to a 
hunchback, broke the Indra-bow, killed the elephant 
of Eaiusa and at last put an end to the life of Kaipsa. 
He then took the sacred thread worthy of a Esatriya 
and learnt the art from the sage Sandipai^i belonging 
to the city of Avantl. He was a bosom friend of the 
Pand&vas. He sent AkrUra to Hastinapura to enquire 
about the welfare of the P&ndavas. Srlkrspa had a 
fight with Jarftsandha with the result that Jarasandha 
fled being defeated. After fighting with him again 
and again for 17 times Srlkr^pa built the fort and his 
own dwelling place in the city of Dvarakft in Gujrat. 
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In this city of DvUrakU, Srlkr9aa> married Bakmini 
■and eight other women. After defeating VOnasnra, he 
married his own son, Animddha to the daughter 
of Y&nasura. He gave immense wealth to a brahmin 
named Brid&ma after accepting his offerings of rice. 
Srlkrsria spent 125 years in this city. He attended 
the RajasHya Yaj^a performed by Yudhisthira and 
there he killed Si^upala. 

He gave shelter to many of his friends and relatives 
m the city of Dvaraka, who fled there being very 
much afraid of Karpsa. Before he built this city, he 
had a fight with the Yavana with the result that the 
Yavana was killed and the king Mucukunda was saved. 
The city of Mathura is a very ancient city, the 
mention of which is found in the M^n^yaya, Uah^ 
hMrata, PurSija and the Buddhist and Jain texted 
It 13 considered as the birth-place of Vaispavism. 
During the reign of the Kusapa kings, it was a well- 
known centre of Jainism. For many years Buddhism 
was prevalent m this city which was hallowed by the 
dust of Buddha’s feet. According to the Vispupuraija, 
it was built by Batrughna. It is situated on the 
banks of the Yamuna, and amongst its ghnts or bath- 
ing places, Yi^ramaghat is considered as the most 
sacred. The Hindus remove their sins by taking their 
baths at the place. Mathura is also known as Adhura. 
According to the Greek writers, it is also known as 
Methora. It was under the control of the Mauryas 
when the celebrated Greek traveller, Megasthenes 
visited it. The present city of MaihurU is divided 


1. Vide B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Sgatriya Tribes, 
VoL I. Chap. IV. 
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into two parts, the city proper and the cantonment 
It 18 a ver\ populous city and it contains the big 
market known as the ‘Cak and many Hindu temples 
such as Kedare^vara mandir, Kubjamandir, Kala 
bhiirava mandir, etc 1 he temple of Kedftreivara is 
the highest and the best among the temples in thia 
city 

About 5 miles to the north of this city stands the 
celebrated holy place of the Hindus known as Vindl 
vana on the banks of the river Yamunft It also 
contains many Hindu temples The temple of 
Madanagopaladeva is the most ancient and its present 
name is Madanamohana The temples of Govmda]i 
are also well known They all contain big courtyards 
The temple of Gopinathji was built by a wealth} 
Bajput named Sri Bai bllaji and this is considered as 
the old temple of Gopmath Besides there are other 
temples recently built by Lala Babu and Seth 
Luchminaram There are many gfhJts or bathing 
places here eg, Kehghaf BSjghat, VarJhaghat 
Adityaghlt 'i‘ugalagh3,t SiiigaravatagMt etc Close 
to these gJta U, there are some groves and Jl undos or 
ponds which are considered sacred by the Hindus, e g 
Nikunjavana Nidhuvana Madhuvcma falavana 
Kumudavana, B3,dhakunda, Syamakunda Lahta- 
kunda, etc 

BUdhukunda is also known as Ant because Srikrsua- 
in the guise of an ox killed the asura named Arista 
As Srt Badha the wife of Kmpa, refused to touch his 
body because he killed a cow he had a pond dug for 
his bath and for extirpating his sms This pond was 
known as S ySmakunda Sri Badha also had a pond 
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dug by the side of the S yWinaTcundava^ it is known as 
the BUdh^iunda 

On the left bank of the Yamuna stands the village 
of GoJeula, so very famous in the history of Vaispav 
ism This village contains the temple of Gokula 
nS,tha)l Vasudeva being afraid of Kamsa crossed the 
river Yamuna and left Srikrsoa in charge of Nanda 
who used to live in this village After leaving his 
former habitat being very much troubled by the asu 
ras Putana and Trnavaittoka he came to live in the 
village known as Nandigrama It seems that this 
village IB very ancient Brickbuilt houses are in rums 
One has to go through these dilapidated houses to see 
the temple of Gokulnatha There is a motorable road 
from Mathura to Gokula a distance of 27 miles It 
is very much frequented by pilgrims from all parts of 
India 

Ayodhya is also a sacred place of the Yaisi^avas 
It IS situated on the banks of the SarajQ river It is 
about 6 miles from Pyzabad By Station There is a 
fine motorable road from Fyzabad to Ayodhya It 
was the capital of Bamcandra It contains the 
temples of Bama, bita Hanumana, etc 

The Govardhanayiti is situated at a distance of S 
miles from Mathura It contains the temples of 
Harideva and Cakre4varamahadeva It also contains 
the image of Srlnsthajl formerly known as Gopala 
About b miles to the south of Mathura stands the 
Mahavana which is so very sacred to the Vaisnavas 

ffandvdtra or Earadxdra in northern India is 
looked upon by the Vaisnavas as their holy place 
Accordmg to the Mahabharata this city is known as 
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Gafegadvara, and in the Vai^ciava literature, it is called 
M&yapuri. On the banks of the Granges, Vidura listen- 
ed to the Srimadbhagavata read out by the sage 
Maitreya. In this city the Ganges descends from the 
Himalayas, There is another holy city of the Vaispa- 
vas known as Hrpike^a situated on the Ganges about 
20 miles from Haridvara. According to the Vaigijavas, 
this place is considered as the abode of Narayapa. It 
must be admitted that BadarinUrUyana is no other 
person than Nftrayana, who has come to the earth as 
Kvenarjuna to bring the wicked^princes under control 
and to establish peace in the world. The image of 
Badariniituyaua is made up of stone. One w'lll have 
to undergo a great hardship in reaching this place. 
Here the Ganges is always covered with snow and it 
IS diflicnlt to touch it. There is a beautiful temple of 
udha-BadarinSrd,yana. The scenery of this place is 
attractive. On the other side of the river, the even 
land is being cultivated and the trees are fonnd here 
and there scattered all over the place. 

According to some, Benares {BurUnasl) is a place 
in the United Provinces fonnd sacred by the Vai^pavas, 
In the literature of the Vaif^iavas, there is no differen- 
ce between Siva and Viwu and as Benares contains 
the image of Vindumadhava, it is considered sacred 
by the Yais^avas. 

In southern India, Puri, BhuvaneSvara, SSk^l- 
ijopTila and KSnciptira are the Vaistiava tlrthas. In 
the city of EaScipura (Conjeeveram) there is the image 
of Nftrayana. This city is also known as Satyavrata- 
k?etra. J agannatha of Pun, the idols at Bhuvane^vara 
and Bak^lgopfila are worshipped by the Yaisoftvas. 
According to them, they are nothing but the images 
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of N&r&yaQa. During the reign of the Ee^aria (rf 
Utkala (Oriesa), Bhuvaneivara was their capital and 
in the 12th century A. D,, during the reign of the 
Oahga kings, Vaienavism was paramount in Orissa. 

Bengal has been very much influenced by Yaisnav- 
ism. About 12 miles from Calcutta, there is a village 
known as Khaddaha which contains the image of 
Hyamasundara brought there by Ylrabhadra, son of 
Nityananda. Nityananda Gosvami, the celebrated 
companion of Mahaprabhu, came here to practise 
asceticism. One day he heard a woman crying on the 
banks of the Ganges and saw a dead body lying there 
On enquiry he came to know that it was the dead body 
of her only daughter. He married this daughter after 
giving back her life. He asked for a piece of land 
from a local landlord who jocosely threw a straw to 
the Ganges and called it his abode. On account of 
the influence of Nityananda, the water of the Ganges 
was dried op and he built his abode there and began 
to live. Ylrabhadra Gosvaml, the son of Nityananda, 
was the founder of the Gosvaml family of Khafldaha. 

Navadvlpa is a sacred place of the Yaiguavas. It 
is so called because it is a combination of nine islands, 
^rlcaitanya, the son of a Yaidik brahmin, left Nava- 
dvlpa at the age of 24 and lived the life of a hermit. 
Navadvlpa was the capital of the last Hindu king of 
Bengal. A Court of Justice was established there by 
A4okasena, grandson of Lakeanasena and great-grand- 
son of Ballalasena. He was compelled to leave this 
place at the instance of Bakhtihar Ehilji. At one 
time it was a centre of Sanskrit learning and the home 
of many learned men. 

There is another sacred place of the Yai^uavas, 
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Imown as Katadvlpa or K&twi in the Bistriot of 
Bordwan. It is so sacred to the Yai^^avas because 
here Srlcaitanja at the age of 24 became a hermit and 
aba'ved the hair of his head. There is a village known 
as JhMmaipur, 4 miles to the north of Kfitwa 
which was the dwelling place of Kr^ijadasa Kaviraja, 
the celebrated author of S'rlcaitanya Caritamrfa. KUlr^ 
in the district of Burdwan is also considered sacred 
because this place contains the abode of SuryaMsa and 
GaurldELsa. |It also contains the hermitages of Jagan- 
nathdasa and Bhagavandftsa. There are many temples 
at this place built by the members of the Burdwan 
Itaj family. Ealna is also famous as Amhik^-KalnS.. 
At BaurdaxiMl in the district of Hooghly there is an 
ancient temple of HamseSvarl. Close to Baipiavatl 
there is the sacred abode of Udd}ulrmadatta very 
much frequented by the Vaienavas especially on the 
anniversary day of this religious reformer. In the 
district of Nadia stands SUntipura on the Ganges 
which contains the temple of Madangopala, Madana- 
mohana, Ealacand, Byamacand, etc. Here the celebra- 
ted teacher AdvaitOcarya used to practise asceticism. 

It is interesting to note that in almost all the 
sacred places of the Yaianavas, the influence of the 
Bengali Yai§)uavas is remarkably perceptible. 
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